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THE HISTORY OF ETRURIA.* 


Ar a period in the annals of Italy so 


remote that it touches the limit of 
the historic era, the greater part of 
the north-western portion of that 
peninsula was ssed by a people 
called by the Romans in after-ages 
Etruscans, or Etrurians, and by the 
Greeks Tyrrhenians.t This people 
were remarkable for the numerous 
evidences of superior civilisation 
which they exhibited, the traces of 
which are discernible throughout the 
whole of the religious and political 
institutions of ancient Rome. Their 
principal cities, twelve in number, 


were most of them planted on the 
sea-coast, and they impressed their 
name upon that portion of the Medi- 
terranean which lies between Corsica 
and Sardinia, which was called the 
Tusean or Tyrrhene Seat They 
cultivated maritime commerce, then 
identical, or at least not incompatible, 
with piracy, and were the great ocean- 
robbers of the day; and by their 
boldness, diligence, and skill, they 
not only subdued the neighbouring 
tribes, appropriating and colonising 
their lands and reducing the natives 
to slavery, but they accumulated 


* The History of Etruria. By Mrs. Hamilton Gray, 2 vols. London, 1843. 
1844. Hatchard and Son. 

t+ The antiquity of this designation is unquestionable. It first occurs in the 
Homeric Hymns, and was afterwards employed by Hesiod, who assigns to Agrius and 
Latinus, the fabulous sons of Circe by Ulysses, the government of the famous ‘lyr. 
thenians, who dwelt, according to him, in far distant and sacred islands :— 


Of dn ves mare THAS MUXe ynEwY iseawy, 
Tlaew Tugenveiew ayaxrureiow avvecov.—THE0con. I, 1015. 


Whatever theory we adopt respecting the age of Hesiod, this allusion shews that at 
least eight centuries before the birth of Christ the fame of the Tyrrhenians had pene- 
trated Greece. The geographical error is immaterial to the argument, but it is pro- 
per to mention that the identity of the Etruscans with the Hesiodic Tyrrbenians is 
denied by Niebuhr and others, who consider them a totally distinct people, and a 
branch of the Pelasgi. 

¢ Also called the Mare Inferum, or lower sea; the upper was the Mare Hadria- 
ticum, or Adriatic Sea, now the Gulf of Venice. The Great Sea of Scripture was 
the Mediterranean ; but the Greek geographers distinguished its separate parts by 
various names, derived chiefly from those of the coasts which they washed. 
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much wealth, which they expended 
in oe dresses, gay amusements, 
and sumptuous living. 


“ Tuscany,” says Niebuhr, “ produces 
all the necessaries of life in abundance, 
and the Etruscans were not unwilling to 
enjoy what Nature gave them. Their 
northern* custom of sitting down twice 
a-day to well-loaded boards surprised 
and scandalised the Greeks, whose bodies 
were satisfied with very scanty fare, 
We have a description by Posidonius of 
the way of living in Etruria, such as it 
was before the war of Sylla. From the 
Asiatic luxury of their embroidered car- 
pets, silver plate, and trains of beautiful 
slaves richly clad, we may see how the 
country had thriven under the relations 
in which it stood to Rome. Within a 
few years all this wealth became a prey 
to the soldiery, and the towns with their 
territories were parcelled out among the 
legions.” + 


It is probable that to their habits 
of personal indulgence they were 
indebted for that conformation of 
body which secured for them the 
designation of the “obesos et pingues 
Etruscos ;” but judging by the figures 
found on the coverings of the sar- 
cophagi, they were not a handsome 
people. These “display in their 
proportions men of small stature, 
with great heads, short thick arms,” 
and clumsy and inactive persons.{ 
The countenances “are of a large and 
round shape, not acute: the eyes 
large ; the nose not long, but thick ; 
and the chin strong, and somewhat 
protruding.”§ The account which 
the same writer gives of their general 
appearance, as described by Otfried 
Miiller in the Transactions of the 
Berlin Academy, is so interesting, 
that, though rather out of place, we 
shall give it here :— 


‘« The male figures are all beardless, 
quite smooth, and shaven about the chin, 
dressed in the tunic or toga, which is 
sometimes drawn up over the hinder part 
of the head. On the head they generally 
wear a wreath of leaves; some hold in 
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their right hand a drinking-cup, and in 
the left a patera. They repose in an easy 
posture a little raised, with their left 
elbow rested as if in the attitude of per- 
sons who leave the festival of life as well- 
satisfied guests. The little finger of the 
left hand is commonly ornamented with 
a ring. The women lie in the same 
position as the men; they are clothed 
with a tunic, some having below their 
breast a broad girdle, fastened before by 
wheel-shaped buckles, and wiih a peplum, 
which sometimes veils the hinder part of 
the head. In one hand they hold an apple, 
or some similar fruit, and in the other a 
fan. These figures are embossed on the 
coverings of the sarcophagi, which are 
formed of stone or clay. On the clay 
covering, where a variety of colours is 
used on the reliefs, these figures are also 
painted. In them the hair is of a yellow- 
brown colour, and the eyes brown, and 
the armour and shields of a bluish black, 
which seems intended to shew that they 
were made of iron.” || 


The form of government esta- 
blished among this remarkable people 
was the monarchical, but guarded by 
such collateral institutions as would 
seem to bespeak an Asiatic origin. 
The oftice of king was elective for 
life, and “ not hereditary in a single 
heroic family, as in Greece ;"{] and it 
it is doubtful whether his authority 
extended beyond the city and its 
subject territory over which he 
sided.** Lar Porsenna is in Italian 
history only the king of Clusium, as 
Lar Tolumnius is the king of Veii ; 
but it is almost demonstrable from the 
constitution of Etruscan society, that 
the monarch was chosen exclusively 
from the class of nobles. The royal 
title was Zucumo, and that of prince, 
Lar ; and the influence of the king 
was supported and strengthened by 
a powerful order of nobility, and a 
hierarchy whose functions were as 
minutely defined as those of the 
Hebrew priesthood. There was no 
popular assembly, no plebs, though 
there may have been a populus as 
contradistinguished from the grosser 


* Niebubr would have them a northern pram who had descended into the plains 
of Italy from the Rhetian Alps, hence this p 


irase ; but all history is against the 


conclusion. They were undoubtedly from the East, 
} Ilistory of Rome, Translation, vol. i. p. 141. 
t Prichard, Researches into the Physical History of Mankind, vol. iii. p. 256. 


§ Ibid. || Ibid. p. 257. 


** « Thuscia duodecim Lucumones habuit, id est reges, quibus unus praerat.”— 
There is no other authority for this state- 


ment, nor would the theory of one supreme monarch appear to be tenable. 


Servrvs in Facciolat. sub voce Lucumo, 


§ Niebuhr. 
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and more servile parts of the com- 
munity, and no representative system 
such as prevailed among the native 
tribes of Italy, and among the Gothic 
and Germanic races. ere was a 
senate, no doubt, but it consisted of 
the chiefs of the state—the principes 
Etruria, and was not a mixed body 
of citizens of different ranks; and 
Niebuhr, who had strong prejudices 
on this subject, which were the joint 
product of an ardent study of anti- 
quity and of meditation over the 
events in contemporary history, at- 
tributes the decline of the Etrurian 
greatness to “ this want of a free and 
respectable commonalty which the 
Etruscans, obstinately retaining and 
extending their old feudal system, 
never allowed to grow up;”* for- 
mg his zeal for popular privi- 
eges that this aristocratical govern- 
ment created out of a band of 
foreigners a ruling power in the centre 
of Italy, which lasted longer than the 
Roman republic itself. With slight 
variations these Etruscan common- 
wealths strongly resembled the im- 
perial Italian republics of the middle 
ages, and were actuated by much the 
same spirit,—a love of commerce, an 
addiction to grandeur, an oligarchi- 
cal constitution, and an assumption 
of power which was often tyranni- 
cally exercised. 

Though there was an Etruscan 
nation which, according to Livy, oc- 
cupied the greater part of the Italian 
peninsula, both to the north and 
south of the Apennines, before the 
rise of the Roman power,} there was 
no Etruscan empire properly so 
called, but a confederation of allied 
states, peopled by one race, and 
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regulated by one sct of social, re- 
ligious, and political maxims. ‘These, 
however, were strong bonds in that 
early age of the world; and it is 
surprising that Niebuhr should have 
overlooked the obvious fact, that but 
for the peculiar form of their insti- 
tutions, which carefully excluded the 
influences of democratic versatility, 
they never could have attained to 
the height of prosperity which they 
unquestionably reached. A tradi- 
tionary reverence for their chiefs, 
and a profound deference to their 
religious instructors, were the public 
characteristics of the ancient Etru- 
rians as they were of the ancient 
Egyptians, and as they are of the 
Hindoos to this day; and it is mani- 
fest that without such dispositions on 
the part of the mass of the people, 
and such a discipline as all classes 
were subjected to, the nation, as such, 
could never have reached maturity 
under the notorious evils of a feder- 
ative system, nor have left to pos- 
terity those mute memorials of its 
greatness which are scattered in such 
profusion over the surface of north- 
ern Italy. 

The - of the Etrurian com- 
monwealth had a legendary and my- 
thical origin. Tages—whom Mrs. 
Gray will have to be the Egyptian 
Thoth{—was the prophet and the 
expounder, if not the parent, of their 
legal system. Ile was, said the Ro- 
mans, the son of Genius and the 
grandson of Jupiter; but his history 
is too closcly connected with the soil 
and the race to be transferred to any 
system of classical mythology. 

Cicero tells us that, as a rustic was 
ploughing up the ground near Tar- 





* Vol. i. p. 123. 


t “ Tuscorum, ante Romanum imperium, late terra marique opes patuere: mari 


Supero Inferoque, quibus Italia insule modo cingitur, quantum potuerint, nomina 
sunt argumento, quod elterum Tuscum communi vocabulo gentis, alterum Adriaticum 
mare, ab Adria Tuscorum colonia, yocavere Italicew gentes. Graci eadem Tyr- 
thenum atque Adriaticum vocant. Ii in utrumque mare vergentes incoluere urbibus 
duodenis terras, prius cis Apenninum ad Inferum mare: postea trans Apenninum 
totidem, quot capita originis erant, coloniis missis: que trans Padum omnia loca, 
excepto Venetorum angulo, qui sinum circumcolunt maris, usque ad Alpes tenuere.”” 
—Lib. v. cap. 33. Livy could scarcely be wrong a3 to a fact; but it has been 
inferred that their stay in the southern parts of Italy must have been of short 
duration, as no traces of their language are to be found there.—Gett, Topography 
of Rome, vol. i. p. 368. The main body of the nation was certainly fixed on 


the north side of the Apennines ; but, in the height of their power, and before the 
ituption of the Gauls, there were three Etrurias,—Lower Etruria, Circumpadane 
Etruria, and Campanian Etruria. 

t Vol, i. p, 142, 
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quinii, a being arose from the earth 
with the person of a child and the 
head of a man; and, after having 
recited to the assembled multitude, 
who had been attracted to the spot 
by the wonder, that body of public 
and private law which the Etrurian 
haruspices so carefully preserved and 
so stringently applied, that he as 
suddenly disappeared.* It has been 
remarked that this legend “ is quite 
foreign to the style of Grecian 
poetry ;"¢ which is, ness true, 
though mythes as inelegant and as 
extravagant have been promulgated as 
the genuine offspring of Greek taste : 
but however it arose it answered its 
end, and the laws of Tages continued 
ever after to regulate the public and 
private life of the Etrurians. To 
a mythical hero named TJarchun, 
whom we must suppose to have been 
the same individual who is celebrated 
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in poetry as the friend of 7Eneas,} 
Mrs. Gray assigns the guardianship 
of these laws. He was probably the 
first augur, possibly the author of 
the pious fraud which tended to im- 
press upon a rude people the neces- 
sity of regulating their conduct by 
heavenly counsels; and, according 
to the Etruscans themselves, he was 
the first founder of their cities, and, 
as we may believe, their first king.$ 
This individual, then, formed or im- 
ported the Tagetic laws, and imposed 
them on the multitude as of divine 
origin; but the result was, that 
wherever the Etrurian economy pre- 
vailed, no man of secondary condition 
could fill the office of priest. Both 
the augur and the haruspex were of 
noble rank ; and, as the Romans bor- 
rowed their sacrificial system from the 
Etrurians, we thus see how the office 
of king and pontiff came to be united.|| 


* « Tages quidam dicitur, in agro Tarquiniensi, quum terra araretur, et sulcus ultius 


esset impressus, exstitisse repente, et eum affatus esse, qui arabat. 


Is autem Tages, 


ut in libris est Etruscorum, puerili specie dicitur visus, sed senili fuisse prudentia. 
— adspectu quum obstupuisset bubulcus, clamoremque majorem cum admiratione 

idisset: concursum esse factum, totamque brevi tempore in eum locum Etruriam 
convenisse : tum illum plura locutum multis audientibus, qui omnia ejus verba ex- 
ceperint litterisque mandaverint : omnem autem orationem fuisse eam, = haruspicinz 


disciplina contineretur ; eam postea crevisse rebus novis cognoscen 
Hec accepimus ab ipsis: hee scripta conservant: hunc 
nt discipline.” —De Divin. lib. ii. c. 23. See, also, Ovid :— 


illa principia referendis. 
fontem 


is, et ad eadem 


“ Haud aliter stupuit, quam cum Tyrrhenus arator 
Fatalem glebam mediis aspexit in arvis, 
Sponte sua primum, nulloque agitante moveri ; 
Sumere mox hominis, terreque amittere formam : 
Oraque venturis aperire recentia fatis. 


Indigenz dixere Tagen : 


ui primus Etruscam 


Edocuit gentem casus aperire futuros.”—Met. xv. 1, 553. 


He ia, likewise, alluded to by Lucan as the founder of the art of divination :— 


“ Di visa secundent, 
Et fibris nulla fides: sed conditor artis 
Finxerit ista Tages. Flexa sic omnia Tuscus 
Involvens, multaque tegens ambage canebat,”— Pharsal., i. 1. 635. 


t Prichard, vol. iii. p. 248. 


¢ “ Haud procul hinc Tarcho et Tyrrheni tuta tenebant 
Castra locis.”—A.neid, viii. 1. 603. 


There is some confusion in Mrs. Gray’s text on this point. Tages and Tarchun 
would seem to be the same person ; but in that case what becomes of the Egyptian 
Thoth, who certainly could not be the ‘Tyrrhene Tarchun? 

§ The Greek writers identify him with Tyrrhenus, the leader of the Lydian emi- 
gration ; but, according to Strabo, he was appointed the founder of cities by that 
eee and, consequently, must have held a rankinferior tohim. Tarquinii was called 
after him. 

|| This practice began even with Romulus; so thet, as early as the foundation of 
the city, the influence of Etruria must have been felt among the tribes who followed 
the banner of that Latin chief. ‘ Principio, hujus urbis parens, Romulus, non solum 
auspicato urbem condidisse, sed ipse etiam optimus augur fuisse traditur.”—Cic. de 
Divin, i. 3, et alibi. 
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What the statutes of Tages en- 
joined can be only surmised, for the 
Libri Tagetici, if such ever existed, 
have perished ; and it is only inferen- 
tially, and from the character of 
particular usages, that we can advance 
even a plausible conjecture respecting 
them. “The ritual books,” says 
Niebuhr, “ resembled the Mosaical 
in prescribing the laws of the state 
as the law of the gods;”* but the 
passages in Festus and Cicero upon 
which this comparison rests will 


scarcely bear so strong a state- 
ment.t All that we learn from 
them is, that these celebrated 


books contained directions for the 
selection of sites for cities, for the 
consecration of sacred buildings, the 
threefold division of the people into 
curies, tribes, and centuries, and in- 
culcated the rules which should re- 
gulate the nation both in peace and 
war; including, it is probable, the 
principles upon which public treaties 
should be struck, and the fecial 
system be conducted. The truth, 
however, is, that little is known 
about them, and that much of what 
Mrs. Gray assigns to the Etrurians 
we have been accustomed to consider 
as strictly Italian and _ essentially 
Roman. Perhaps we have been 
wrong in this, for there can be no 
doubt that the mixed tribes after- 
wards so celebrated under that com- 
mon designation were largely indebted 
to the Etrurians for the elementary 
canons of civilisation ; and that many 
of their usages, and some even of 
their public law, exhibit such strong 
oe of resemblance to Oriental 
iabits and customs, that we ought in 
justice to refer them to Etruria. 
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Still there is no express warrant for 
the transference, and no chapter of 
Mrs. Gray’s work is more vague and 
unsatisfactory than that which she 
devotes to Tages. She professes to 
follow O. Miiller; but where that 
eminent scholar had little to give she 
could find little to borrow. 
Religion—by which we mean the 
recognition and worship of a Supreme 
Being, however rude the form of ap- 
proach to Him may be—was so inti- 
mately connected in all Pagan coun- 
tries with the social and political in- 
stitutions of the state, that it is 
difficult to separate the consideration 
of them; nor is this difficulty less in 
the case of the ancient Etrurians than 
in other instances, for though we 
know that they were esteemed an 
eminently religious people,$ and that 
they were the undoubted authors of 
the introduction into Italy of the 
Asiatic system of divination, we have 
no authentic record of their belief, 
and dare not invent a creed for them. 
What Cicero and others teach us 
upon this head is that they were pro- 
foundly skilled in augury, which 
they cultivated with so much assi- 
duity that it acquired in their hands 
some of the qualities of a science, and 
that scarcely any act of public or 
private life was performed by them 
without first consulting the gods 
through the appointed channels. He 
explains why the Egyptians and 
Assyrians cultivated astronomy ; why 
the Arabs, Phrygians, Cilicians, and 
other nations of Asia Minor, watched 
the flight of birds; and why, again, 
the Etrurians were devoted to the 
inspection of the entrails of the sa- 
crificial victims, “quod religione 





* Vol. i. p. 140. 


+ “ Rituales nominantur Hetruscorum libri, in quibus perscriptum est, quo ritu 





condantur urbes, arm, «des sacrentur, qua sanctitate muri, quo jure porte, quo modo 
tribus, curi, centuria distribuantur, exercitus constituantur, ordinentur, ceteraque 
ejusmodi ad bellum ac pacem pertinentia.”—Cic. de Divin. See Niebubr's note on 
this ad locum, 

“Quod Hetruscorum declarant et haruspicini, et fulgurales, et rituales libri, 
nostri etiam augurales.”—Cic. de Divin.i.c. 33, Ernesti reads tonitruales for rituales, 
which would make a very considerable difference both in the sense and argument. 

¢ The subject is curious, but dark, and would require for its elucidation the ap- 
plication of a profound and judicious criticism. What is wanted are data, and the 
absence of these cannot be supplied by any exercise of ingenuity or expansion of 
imagination. ‘These books must undoubtedly have been the chief, though not the 
only text for the pontifical law. ‘The institutions in which the preliminary step was 
to draw the limits of a temple for auguries, such as the law for measuring land and 
for marking out a camp, were more probably grounded on the religious books of 
the Sabines.”——Nienunn, vol. i. p. 140. poe 

§ ‘ Gens itaque ante omnes alias eo magis dedita religionibus, quod excelleret arte 
colendi eas,”—Livy, lib. v. cap. 1. Livy was by race an Etrurian, 
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imbuti, et crebrius hostias immola- 
bant, extorum cognitioni se maxime 
dediderunt.”* Their character for 
religion was high, as we learn from 
the Roman writers; but when we 
look for tenets, none are to be found. 
Niebuhr declares the peculiar secret 
of their priesthood to have been “ the 
interpretation of lightning ;"{ but 
Mrs. Gray, who likes to be particu- 
lar, adds, that they “acknowledged 
only one Supreme God, but had 
images for His different attributes, 
and temples to these images.” { The 
statement is gratifying, but it wants 
confirmation. What is historically 
certain is, that the theological opi- 
nions which they professed, and which 
were, no doubt, symbolically repre- 
sented in their temple-service, con- 
stituted the ground-work of that 
faith which the Romans originally 
adopted, and that it was not super- 
seded till after the introduction of 
the Greek philosophy into Italy. In 
the earlier ages of the republic, the 
education of the Roman youth in the 
mysteries of religion was intrusted 
to that sacerdotal caste of Etrurians 
who were called in their own lan- 
guage Lucomones, and to whom the 
revelations of ‘Tages had been at first 
communicated. This implies both 
confidence and respect; but Festus 
derives the term “ Lucumo” from the 
frantic gestures of the man, “ Luco- 
mones, quidam homines ob insaniam 
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dicti ;” and the account which has 
been transmitted to us of their public 
and penene exhibitions is that of 
jugglers and madmen, who, in the 
pay of modern Syria, would 
said to be inspired. On the other 
hand, it is not conceivable that so 
rave and practical a people as the 
tomans would have lent themselves 
to mere follies, by whatever name 
disguised; and the presumption is, 
that these Etrurian priests, besides 
their skill in vivisection and fulgura- 
tion, had some simple code of natural 
theology which embraced the primary 
truths of moral science. 

Of their literary pretensions we 
are better able to judge, for though 
their language be lost we have the 
direct testimony of ancient writers to 
the important Pact that they had an 
alphabet —the old Pelasgic Greek 
letter ;|| and that they recorded the 
events of their history, the rules of 
their religious service, and the gene- 
ral principles of such science as they 

ssessed, in books which are now 
ost, and in a tongue which was more 
foreign to Italian organs of speech 
than the Greek itself.{ Their in- 
scriptions also, though now unintel- 
ligible, demonstrate the same truth, 
and indicate a higher degree of intel- 
lectual refinement than belonged to 
any nation then dwelling in Western 
Europe. Varro, who died within thirty 
years of the birth of Christ, speaks of 





* De Divinatione, lib. i, cap. 42. 


t Vol. i. p. 189. 





t Vol. i, p. 147. 


§ Cicero is our authority for this interesting fact: “Etruria autem de calo 








tacta scientissime animadvertit ; eademque interpretatur, quid quibusque ostendatur 
monstris atque portentis. Quocirca bene apud majores nostros Senatus, tum, quum 
florebat imperium, decrevit, ut de principum filiis sex singulis Etruria populis in 
disciplinam traderentur, ne ars tanta, propter tenuitatem hominum, a religionis auc- 
toritate abduceretur ad mercedem atque questum.”’—De Divin. lib. iv. Etruria ob- 
viously stood to Rome at that time in the same relation as Athens at a later period of 
its historv. 

|| “« There can be no doubt that the Etruscan letters are the ancient Pelasgic.”— 
Ge1t, vol. i. p. 399. Niebuhr dissents, and assigus a Pheenician origin to the Tuscan 
characters ; but the Pheenicians are not known to have bad any commercial inter- 
course with Tuscany.—Pricuanp, vol. iii. p. 251. 

“It is certain that the Etruscan was so widely different from the Latin lan- 
guage that, in order to understand it, the Romans were obliged to devote as much 
time to its acquisition as they did to that of Greek.”—Gett, vol. ii. p. 394. The 
Roman writers often term the Etrurians barbari—i.e. people who spoke a foreign 
language ; e. g. “ Nam e barbaris quidem ipsis nulli erant antea maritimi, preter 
Etruscos et Peenos ; alteri mercandi causa, latrocinandi alteri.”—De Repub. ii. iv. 
Here they are classed with the Phenicians, an undoubtedly foreign people. Casual 


references to their written annals may be found, inter alios, in Cicero, Livy, aud Pliny. 
“ Hee accepimus ab ipsis, hec scripta conservant” (Cic.) could only be used of a 
people who had traditions and written records, which last had probably not perished 
in the first century of our era, when the Emperor Claudius wrote his Tyrrhenics. Vide 
Suetonius, in Via Claudii Casaris. Also, Lucretius, vi, 380. 
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Tuscan tragedies written by Volnius, 
or, as others read it, Voltumnius ;* 
and the Fescennine verses, which 
were recited at country revels, were 
the rude parent of Roman satire.t 
They had, likewise, a system of no- 
tation, that which we now call Ro- 
man,{ and a calendar which, if not 
strictly accurate, answered all the 
purposes of common life. Their se- 
cular astronomy carries us back to 
Chaldea, and has a conformity with 
those theories of the cyclical revolu- 
tions of time which were common to 
the nations of purely Eastern ori- 
gin, with whose fate specific periods 
were identified. It has all the 
indefiniteness and vastness which 
is proper to the Asiatic mind. 
And both in this particular, and 
in their cosmical Rondon gene- 
rally, we recognise that spirit of so- 
lemn speculation which in Asia has, 
from time immemorial, supplied the 
place of accurate observation. Nie- 
bulr refers it to the north; but the 
gods of the Scandinavian Olympus 
were much less learned, and knew 
no such niceties. 

Of their language we know nearly, 
if not absolutely, nothing. Zar meant 
a prince, and ducumo a king; but ex- 
cept these, and about a dozen other 
words of doubtful authenticity and 
signification, all attempts at interpre- 
tation haye failed.) Numerous in- 
scriptions attest. the fact that they 
recorded events of either a public or 
a private nature, and that they were 
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not limited, like the ancient Egyp- 
tians, to hieroglyphical or pictorial 
writing; but though the character 
may be read the tongue itself is un- 
intelligible, and no key to it has yet 
been discovered. It abounded in 
consonants, a peculiarity of primitive 
languages generally, and in its pro- 
nunciation it probably resembled the 
Hebrew and the Pheenician; but the 
absence or paucity of vowel sounds 
not only separated it from the more 
perfect branches of the Indo-Eu- 
ropean tongues, but proclaims its an- 
tiquity and its rudeness. Some pro- 
per names of unquestionable euphony, 
and with which we have been fami- 
liar from infancy, are of Etrurian 
origin, though much improved in 
sound and appearance by Roman or- 
thography and utterance. Thus 
Uhtafe became Octavius; Lauchme, 
Lucumo ; Pumpu, Pomponius ; Lekne, 
Licinius; Titiu, Titius or Titus; Te- 
tile, Titilius ; Tetnie, Titinius; Meth- 
lual, Metellus; TVarchu or Tarchon, 
Tarquinius ; and Tanchfil, Tanaquil.4] 
Of the names of the gods and of dis- 
tinguished men some are obvious 
corruptions of the Greek. Such as, 
Herkle for Hercules; Méinerfe, or 
— for Minerva; Apulu for 
Apollo; Menle for Menelaus ; Mela- 
kre for Meleager ; Kastur for Castor ; 
and Pulluke for Pollux. Venus is a 
Celtic word,** and Thana, which was 
supposed to designate Athena or 
Minerva, if an Asiatic word at all, 
must have the same root as Zén, or 





* Quoted by Niebuhr, 
Vol. i. p. 135. 


“Ut Volnius dicebat, qui tragedias ‘Tuscas scripsit.””— 


t “Tales versus erant Saturnii, h.e. prisci ac rudes et Fescennini, 2 Fescennia, 
Etruria oppido (now Galese) sic dicti, obsceenis illi procacibusque jocis pleni, nec 
ullis vel honesti et decori, vel metri legibus adstricti, quamvis rhythmi non plane ex- 


pertes.”— Rurerti, De Satira Romanorum, tom. i. Juvenal, Prafat, 


Epist. ii. i, 146. 
law of the twelve tables. 


See Horace, 


The license assumed by these coarse jesters was restrained by a 
The Fescennine verses had obviously the indecent qualities 


of Eastern amatory poetry, which the Atellane fables wanted. ‘They were Oscan. 


¢ Niebuhr, vol. i. p. 135. 


§ See Bailly, Astronomie Ancienne, passim, particularly the Appendix. ‘ Their 
cosmology and their doctrine of future successive revolutions and cycles of time, con- 
nected with changes in the destiny of mankind, were almost the exact counterpart of 
the Indian doctrine of Yugs and Manwantarus.”—Pricuarp, vol. iii. p. 251. 

|| “ The assertion of Niebubr, that we are only certain of the translation of two 
Etruscan words, ri! avil—annos vixit, or vixit annos, is not far from the truth ; and even 
with respect to these two words we cannot tell which is the verb viait, or which the 
substantive annos.”—Gerxt, vol. ii. p. 395. 

{ Gell, vol. i, pp. 396-400; Prichard, vol. iii. p. 235. 

** Bean—pronounced Ven—a woman. Prichard says that the Etrurians ab- 


peoviated Alexander into Elchsentre; but this is the Gaelic for Alexander to this 
our, 
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Zan, epic terms for Jupiter, or deity, 
and signifying, according to Bryant, 
light, or the sun.* The Etrurian 
alphabet would seem to have wanted 
the letter o. P and b were con- 
vertible, and u, f, and ¢, were used 
indifferently for the diphthong Th. 
Sir William Gell has a small list of 
such words of panty Etrurian ori- 
gin as the ancients have left to us, 
amounting to only twenty-one ;f but 
how unprofitable all attempts at in- 
terpretation hitherto made have been, 
may be learned from the cautious 
and almost desponding manner in 
which that able scholar and sound 
critic expresses himself. What is 
essential to future success is the dis- 
covery of a bilingual inscription, 
however short; but until that be 
obtained the most distinguished com- 
mentators can but grope in the dark. 

Of the manners and morals of this 
singular people we are nearly as ig- 
norant as of their language, though 
the slight notices which have de- 
scended to us would seem to indicate 
that the higher ranks indulged in 
the luxuries of the East, including 
music and danci and that the 
lower classes were distinguished by a 
love of coarse buffoonery and licen- 
tious jocularity. We must remem- 
ber, however, that the — were 
unfriendly judges as well as partial 
critics, while i cnien stories of 
Theopompus are rejected by the mo- 
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dern Italians and by Niebuhr as too 
extravagant for belief. 

Of their manual dexterity and 
scientific skill no doubt can be en- 
tertained. Their architecture was 
Pelasgic and Cyclopean, and the 
Cloaca Maxima and the temple of 
the Capitoline Jove shew how 
much early Rome owed to the en- 
terprise of the Tuscan kings and to 
the ingenuity of Tuscan artificers.{ 
That they understood the arts of 
fortifying mountain-passes, of drain- 
ing marshes, and of constructing re- 
servoirs for water, would seem to be 
beyond dispute; to which must be 
added a considerable progress in the 
difficult science of ship-building, 
which, from their addiction to mari- 
time commerce and their predatory 
practices, we must suppose to have 
reached some perfection among them. 
Their skill in pottery and sculpture 
was admitted by the ancients almost 
unanimously ; but it has been denied 
by Niebuhr and Sir William Gell. 
The former attributes their bas-re- 
hiefs and works in bronze to their 
bondsmen, and more than insinuates 
that their artists were of Greek ex- 
traction, if not native Corinthians. 
He declares that “the Etruscans, 
properly so called, were no less alien 
from the arts than the Romans;’§ 
while Gell states that the vases of 
Corneto, and those found “at the 
necropolis of the ancient Vulci, 


* Mythology, vol. i, p. 42, the Zeus of Crete, who was supposed to be buried in 


that island, ‘03s pesyas xevras Zar, dv Aue xixAnexove:. According to Liddell and Scott, 
it is the root of the Latin Janus, Dict. sub voce—San, Celtic, holy ; and Teine, or 
Theine, a flame.—Anmstnono’s Gaelic Dictionary. It is curious to find both these 
words, and with equivalent oa, in that old language. We have been assured 
also, by an intelligent clergyman of the Scottish Highlan s, that his countrymen still 
apply the old Pagan designations to Christian festivals: thus San-Theine, the fire of 
peace, or the holy fire, represents Martinmas, and Beil-Teine, the fire of Bel, represents 
Whitsunday. On the first day of May a festival was held by the ancient Druids in 
honour of the Asiatic god Bel, or Baal, in which the power of that Eastern deity was 
symbolised by fire, Large fires were kindled on the mountain-tops, and the cattle of 
the surrounding country driven through them that they might be preserved from con- 
tagion and other evils till May-day next. On that day, likewise, all the hearth-fires 
were extinguished that they might be rekindled from the sacred flame. The remains 
of this practice, but in an innocent and holyday form, still prevail in some part of 
the Highlands of Scotland and the contiguous Lowlands.—Jamueson, Scottish Dict. sub 
voce Beltane. We are fully alive to the repugnancy which most readers exhibit for 
Celtic etymologies, and considering the grievous injury which has been inflicted by 
merely Celtic antiquarians on sound philosophy, we can express no surprise at it. 
There can be no doubt, however, of the connexion of the Celtic tongue with the Asia- 
tic languages and their derivatives the Greek and the Latin; and that inquiries into 
this affinity may be prosecuted with skill and judgment is obvious from the Rev. 
Archdeacon Williams's admirable Essay on the Non-Hellenic Portion of the Latin Lan- 
guage. Ed. 1836. 
t Vol. i. p. 403. 


¢ Livy, i, 55. § Vol. i. p. 132. 
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amounting to more than two thou- 
sand, are not Etruscan, but Greek.”* 
Some of the antiquities found in the 
tumuli are also, in the estimation of 
the same accurate author, “ decidedly 
Egyptian.” It is likewise remark- 
able “that the men represented on 
these tombs are all coloured red, 
exactly as in the Egyptian paintings 
in the tombs of the Theban kings. 
Their eyes are very long, their hair 
is bushy and black, their limbs lank 
and slender, and the facial line, in- 
stead of running like that of the 
Greeks, nearly perpendicular, pro- 
jects remarkably ; so that in the out- 
line of their face they bear a strong 
resemblance to the negro, or to the 
Ethiopian figures of Egyptian paint- 
ings. They wear round their ankles 
rings as ornaments.} Shawls of Ori- 
ental patterns are also worn by both 
male and female. Many of those 
engaged in the sports have only a 
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wrapper of linen round their loins. 
Some have boots of green leather, 
reaching behind to the calfof the leg.” { 
All this is curious, and even perplex- 
ing ; and yet it seems hard, upon such 
testimony, to refuse to a people of 
extensive foreign relations, and whose 
whole history is significant of the 
highest style of practical intelligence, 
the capacity necessary for the com- 
letion of works ofart. The subject 
is embarrassing, and will not bear 
dogmatism; but if the esthetic fa- 
culty was refused by Nature to the 
Etrurians, we must of necessity con- 
clude that what has so long passed 
as specimens of their mechanical 
genius was the work of strangers, 
and, in so far as pottery and brass 
are concerned, of Corinthian Greeks.§ 
Nevertheless, it is difficult to recon- 
cile this opinion with the a 
contradictory fact, which even Gell 
receives, that the Etrurians excelled 


* Vol. i. p. 379. 


t This passion for rings fastened round some conspicuous part of the body is 
almost au invariable indication of a semi-barbarous state of society. ‘The Greek term, 


aupidsx, comprehended the whole of this class of personal ornaments, with which even 
the crocodiles of the Nile, according to Herodotus, were decorated by the superstitious 


Egyptians, lib. ii. 79. 

¢ Vol. i. p. 390. 4 

§ Our reason for this inference we shall immediately explain, preferring the form 
of a note as being the most convenient for what we have to say respecting Corinth, 
with which, through the Tarquins, Etruria was intimately connected, Betore doing 
so, however, it may ‘be as well to state, on the authority of Sir William Gell (i, 380), 
that Greek vases were exported to the most distant countries, and that Mr. Laing 
Meason, in 1829, saw in the ruins of a Roman station near the Hague many specimens 
of Greek cups, &c., with the names of the Greek artists, and made of the red clay proper 
to Greek pottery, as contradistinguished from the black earth or clay of the Etruscan 
pottery. The mere prevalency of such articles in a country is not, therefore, a proof 
that they were manufactured there. ; : 

Coninrn—agrsov Kognéor. Il. ii. 1, 570, “ the rich Corinth.” It was, therefore, a city 
renowned for its wealth in the time of Homer, by whom it is generally mentioned 
under its original name of Ephyra, Even. ‘There can be no doubt of its great anti- 
quity, an honour which it disputed with Sicyon, the oldest city of the Peloponnesus. 
See, further, Thucydides, lib, i, The Greeks, he says, early devoted themselves to 
naval affairs ; and if the Corinthians were not the first to build vessels of consider- 
able burthen, they at least improved much upon pre-existing models, He assigns to 
them the invention of the trireme, and considers their sea-fight with their revolted 
colonists, the Corcyreans, as the first naval engagement recorded in history. The 
fact, then, may be received, that at a very early period in the history of Peloponnesian 
Greece, Corinth was a flourishing and a rich city, the inhabitants of which were de- 
voted to maritime commerce. It would likewise appear that they were even then dis- 
tinguished by their ingenuity and skill in several of the fine arts, such as sculpture 
and painting. Pliny scouts the claim of the Egyptians to the discovery of 
painting 6000 years before it was known in Greece, and he was safe in doing so, 
though the obtigations of the Greek artists to the Egyptians were never fairly ad- 
mitted by the ancient writers (‘I hirlwall, vol. ii. p. 126). He assigns to the Greeks of 
either Sicyon or Corinth the merit of inventing the art of design ; but he incon- 
sistently enough introduces Philocles the Egyptian as a claimant for the honour. 
Single colours were first used, and the pictures so executed were called monochromata. 
Afterwards the artists attained to more skill, but the first colorist, properly so called, 
was, he says, Cleopbantus the Corinthian. “It was either this man, or one of the 
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in the working of metals, and that 
at Athens the metal cups and vases 
of Etruscan fabrication were highly 
prized.* 

It is a remarkable circumstance, 
and one which it is not easy to ac- 
count for, that of no considerable 
people of antiquity are ancient au- 
thors more silent than of the Etru- 
rians, which probably led Niebuhr 
to the strong conclusion, that “ the 
Etruscans at this day are incompara- 
bly more renowned and honoured 
than they were in the time of Livy.” 
They were removed by their geo- 
graphical position from the observa- 
tion of the Greeks, who identified 
them with the Tyrrhene Pelasgi, a 
designation of uncertain signification, 
and who mentioned them to their 
discredit, says Niebuhr, “sometimes 
as pirates, sometimes as gluttons.”} 
When Rome arose to contest with 
them the palm of Italian sovereignty, 
they naturally appeared as either 
rivals or enemies, and, according to 
the same great critic, were spoken of 
“ only as diviners and artists.” ‘This, 
however, is an unsatisfactory mode 
of dealing with the question. The 
contempt of the Greeks proceeded as 
much from ignorance and national 
pride as from any other cause, while 
the Romans, in the earlier periods of 
their history, not only cultivated no 
such feeling of’ dislike, as Niebuhr 
would allege, but, on the contrary, 
studied with assiduity and success 
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the Etrurian arts, and venerated the 
Etrurian religion, which became their 
own, and, what is more, remained so 
in spite of the Greek philosophy. It 
became a matter of policy with that 
sagacious and selfish people to dis- 
courage by every possible means the 
spirit of nationality by which the 
Ktrurians were distinguished, and to 
efface all those marks of a separate 
origin and power which could in any 
way militate against the growth of 
their own influence. Wecan readily 
believe, therefore, that after the final 
subjugation of Etruria by Sylla, and 
the transference to the Roman re- 
public of the undivided dominion 
over Italy, the literature of the 
Etrurians would fall into disrepute, 
their language be disregarded, and 
their records be forgotten or lost. 
That this was the case to a large ex- 
tent is obvious from the considera- 
tion, that though the Etrurians must 
have been for many ages the most 
important i in the Italian pen- 
insula, and though they were no- 
totionny the most formidable oppo- 
nents whom the Romans had ever to 
contend against, they have left no 
vestiges of their superiority in the 
language of that people, whose civil, 
political, and religious institutions, 
they so largely affected. We trace 
Etruria in the litual staff, the sacri- 
ficial rites, the rural superstitions, 
and even in the military economy of 
the Romans, but not in that grand 


same name, whom Cornelius Nepos mentions as having followed Demaratus, the 
father of Tarquinius Priscus, into Italy, when he fled from the tyranny of Cypselus 
at Corinth.”—Lib. xxxv, cap. 5. Demaratus belonged to the aristocratic faction of the 
Bacchiads, and when it was overcome, and a democracy established, he emigrated 
with his family, his property, and his clan, including even his slaves, and settled at 
‘Tarquinii. Cypselus is mentioned with respect by Aristotle, Ars Pol. lib. v. cap. 9 ; 
and the supreme power remained in his family for seventy-three years. ‘The subse- 
quent history of Demaratus merges in that of his more celebrated son, ‘Tarquinius 
Priscus, who, with his ambitious wife Tanaquil, constitute the hero and heroine of 
Livy’s romantic legend (lib. i. cap. 34). He is there called Lucumo, and his bro- 
ther Aruns, which has led Sir William Gell to conjecture that the latter word meant 
prince (i. 384). The former was undoubtedly the designation of an office, not the 
name ofa man. The son of the Corinthian patrician, by a ‘Tuscan woman of high 
condition, became, as a matter of course, an Etrurian Lucumo, though we cannot 
Suppose in the sense of a king, ut of a man of regal or princely rank. ‘The interest 
of these details turns wholly on the conformity which they exhibit between the habits 
and pursuits of the earlier Corinthians and the Etrurians, a conformity so remarkable 
that it might almost warrant the suspicion that they were more nearly related than 
their casual connexion through Demaratus would suggest. The Eucheir and the 
Eugrammus, *- 20 accompanied him in his flight, were, the one an artist, possibly this 
very Cleejuuntus, * clever-hand,” and the other a scribe, or painter, ‘6 clever-writer,” 
or designer. Pliny, however, mentions elsewhere, that they were both potters, and 
that by them the art of working in clay was introduced into Italy ; ‘* Comitatos fic- 
tores Euchira et Eugrammum : ab iis Ltaliw traditam plasticen.”— Lib. xxxv, cap. 43. 
* Vol. i, p. 371, t Vol. i. p. 109. 
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mark of brotherhood, their speech. 
That indispensable bond of union 
never existed, nor did any amalgama- 
tion take place till the fate of the 
race was sealed, and its “ secle” had 
been completed. The coalesced tribes, 
who in the infancy of the Etrurian 
history had been mere barbarians, 
dispersed over the mountainous and 
southern parts of Italy, gradually 
thickened into a nation, and then 
that ha _— which always will hap- 
pen in fi se circumstances—the Etru- 
rians, as the vanquished minority, 
became Romans, not the Romans 
Etrurians.* Nothing could be more 
rash, therefore, than the inference 
that the Etrurians were an in- 
significant people, because ancient 
authors had overlooked or neglected 
them; and it cannot but excite sur- 
prise that Niebuhr, who had to de- 
plore the loss of the early Roman 
annalists, and who was obliged to 
trust a Greek writer of the age of 
Augustus for a knowledge of Roman 
antiquities, should have spoken so 
lightly of a nation whose existence it 
is impossible to doubt, and whose in- 
fluence upon Italian’ civilisation we 
must suppose, from their advance- 
ment in the arts of life, to have been 
considerable. This is the most re- 
markable when we reflect upon his 
own declarations at the commence- 
ment of his great work, when speak- 
ing of the desolation which followed 
the short-sighted tyranny of the Ro- 
man dictator :— 


“ The ancient Etruscan nation perished 
along with their science and literature. 
The nobles, who had taken the lead in 
the national contest, fell by the sword. 
Military colonies were established in the 
large towns, and Latin became the only 
prevalent language. The chief part of 
the nation was deprived of all landed 
property, and reduced to pine in poverty 
under foreign masters, whose oppression 
deadened every national recollection in 
the degraded generation that followed, 
and left them no other wish than that of 
becoming Roman altogether. The Os- 
can language, indeed, had not wholly dis- 
appeared at Pompeii and Herculaneum 
when they were » sender ; and Gellius 
seems to speak of the Tuscan as a tongue 
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still living in his days; but the writings 
and monuments in it were as unintelligi. 
ble as those in Punic or Iberian, and 
were allowed to perish equally unheeded : 
the theological books might be read in 
Latin translations.’’t 


A people so treated could not ex- 
pect to leave much to posterity to 
gratify the inquiries of the curious, 
but it would be an aggravation of 
their misfortunes to refuse to them 
that place in history to which they 
would appear to be entitled. It 1s 
probable that some portions of their 
annals escaped destruction, and were 
accessible to Roman scholars so late 
as the first century of our era, for, 
besides the Etruscan history of Flac- 
cus, and a work by Cwcina, men- 
tioned by Niebuhr, and both now 
lost, we learn from Suetonius that 
the Emperor Claudius wrote, in the 
Greck language, a history of Etruria, 
in twenty volumes, which he enti- 
tled Tyrrhenics.{ ‘This treatise has 
unfortunately perished, and, notwith- 
standing the peculiar character of 
the imperial writer, we may venture 
to assume that much valuable know- 
ledge has perished with it. His taste 
impelled him to the prosecution of 
literature and to the study of Italian 
antiquities ; and his lost work proba- 
bly contained all that was known to 
the latter Romans of the Etruscans, 
and would have supplied modern 
scholars with the materials of a ra- 
tional theory of their origin. ‘Taci- 
tus gives the outline of a speech de- 
livered by him on the application of 
the leading men of Gaiiia Comata 
for admission into the senate, in 
which we not only recognise en- 
larged sentiments, but an intimate 
acquaintance with the early history 
and services of the great Roman fa- 
milics, such as the Claudii, of which 
he was himself a member ; the Ca- 
runcani, of whom Cicero makes such 
honourable mention, and whose an- 
cestor was the first plebeian who 
filled the office of high-priest ; the 
Portii, of whom Cato was descended ; 
the Julii, from whom sprang the Ca- 
sars; and the Balbi, who were origin- 
ally from Spain, and whose name 


* Tradition and family vanity kept alive the memory of an Etrurian descent. Thus 
Maecenas is “atavis edite regibus,” and ‘ Tyrrhena regum progenies.’ —_Hor. Carm. 


lib. i. iii. 29. 
t Lib. x. 


t “ Denique et Gracas scripsit historias Tugennxo» XX.” He also composed eight 
books on Carthaginian history, entitled Kagynenaxwr.— Vit. Claudii, cap, xiii. 
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(the Stammerers) indicates that their 
progenitor laboured under an impe- 
diment of speech.* The petition of 
the provincials was granted, but 
about three centuries ago a mutilated 
copy of this speech was accidentally 
discovered, which, however, contains 
some —— facts omitted by Ta- 
citus. In the year 1528, as some 
workmen were digging a well near 
the Church of St. Sebastian, at Ly- 
ons, they found a tablet of brass, 
five feet eight inches in length, by 
four feet one inch in breadth, on 
which this imperial oration had been 
inscribed by the Lyonese Gauls of 
the age of Claudius, and, doubtless, 
out of gratitude for the favour con- 
ferred upon them.t Brotier conjec- 
tures that there were two of these 
tablets. That which has been re- 
covered was broken into two por- 
tions, and the upper part, with the 
title and some lines at the beginning, 
had disappeared. What remains is 
known by the name of the Lyonese 
tables, and is both an interesting and 
a valuable monument of antiquity. 
In it mention is made of the foreign 
origin of Numa the Sabine, and of 
Tarquinius Priscus, the son of De- 
maratus the Corinthian, which shews 
that the mixed Greek and Etrurian 
extraction of that prince { was re- 
ceived as authentic history. But the 


* Annales, lib. xi. cap. 24. 


+ Brotier, Note et Emendationes ad lib, xi. Ann. Niebuhr, vol. i. p. 381. 


Gray, vol. ii. p. 137. 
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most curious part of the inscription 
is that which relates to Servius Tul- 
lius, the sixth king of Rome, who is 
here called by his Tuscan name of 
Mastarna, and who is described as 
the friend and follower of Czles 
Vibenna (or Cale Fipi, as Mrs. Gray 
will insist on calling him), an Etru- 
rian chief, whose history is provok- 
ingly obscure, but who is alleged by 
Tacitus to have been a contemporary 
of Tarquinius Priscus, to whose aid 
he led an army, and after whom the 
Czxlian mount was named.¢ We 
shall subjoin in a note the passage in 
the tablet which relates to this sub- 
ject, and the corresponding passage 
from Tacitus, that the reader may 
judge of them for himself. Our 
present object is served when we have 
shewn that the loss of the Emperor 
Claudius’s treatise is a severe one 
to archeological literature, and that 
there exists a reasonable amount of 
evidence to prove that he was quite 
competent to the task which he un- 
dertook.|| For the little that we do 
know of the Etrurians we are in- 
debted to Herodotus, Livy, Strabo, 
Pliny the Elder, Dionysius Hali- 
carnassus, and to the casual notices 
which may be found in Tacitus, the 
grammarians, and the poets. This 
must be borne in mind, for the 
temptation to the indulgence of ex- 


Mrs. 


¢ Is this what is meant by sanguis temaratus? The wife of Demaratus is spoken 


of with respect as generosa, but inops, and the imperial critic seems to imply by his 
language that the marriage was one of disparagement and convenience,—“ tali marito 
necesse habuerit succumbere.”’ 

§ Annales, lib. iv. cap. 65. Varro pushes him back to the age of Romulus, 
whom he assisted against the Sabines, which would carry his friend Mastarna out of 
the desired chronological circle by at least 170 years, ‘The Lyonese tablet and Taci- 
tus agree almost to the very words, while the whole story, including the legend of 
Demaratus, and the Etrurian origin of the Tarquins, is so offensive to Niebuhr, that 
he treats it with more than his usual bitterness. See vol. i. p. 372. The common 
story about Servius Tullius will be found in Livy, lib. i.39. By Cicero he was 
considered the bastard of T'arquin the Elder, for which piece of impertinence Niebubr 
is very wroth with Cicero. Vide De Republica, lib. ii. 21. By Niebubr himself 
he is identified with Cxles Vibenna. Vol. i. p, 583. 

|| “Servius Tullius, si nostros sequimur, captiva natus Ocresia; si Tuscos, Cali 
quondam Vivenne sodalis fidelissimus, omnisque ejus casus comes ; postquam varia 
fortuna exactus cum omnibus reliquiis Cwliani exercitus Etruria excessit, montem 
Celium occupavit, et a duce suo Celio appellitavit, mutatoque nomine, nam Tusce 
Mastarna ei nomen-erat, ita appellatus est ut dixi, et regnum summa cum reipublice 
utilitate obtinuit.”— Tab. Clandii. 

Tacitus was born about three years after the death of Claudius, and in the reign 
of Nero. 

*‘Celium appellitatum a Cele Vibenna, qui dux gentis Etrusce, cum auxilium 
ad bella ductavisset, sedem eam acceperat a ‘larquinio Prisco, seu quis alius regum 
dedit: nam scriptores in eo dissentiunt.”— Annales, lib. iv. ¢. 65, 
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cessive ey treating of 
this people has been irresistible, and 
both in ancient and modern times 
their obscure history has become the 
sport of fable and fancy. 

The duration of the Etrurian 
power in Italy must, in the nature of 
things, be liable to doubt, at least 
it cannot be fixed with certainty. 
The confederated states, which con- 
stituted the allied nation of the 
Etruscans, were alleged by their own 
traditions to have been founded 434 

ears before the building of Rome 
y Romulus;* hence, if Rome was 
built 754 years before the commence- 
ment of our era, the Etrurian com- 
monwealth must have an antiquity 
of 1188 years before Christ, a date 
which would be nearly synchronous 
with the capture of Troy, and the 
dispersion of the captains of the Gre- 
cian host before that doomed city. 
The Etrurians, then, had a priority 
over the Romans of four centuries, 
and if we suppose, as we legitimately 
may, that the capture of Veii, by 
the dictator Camillus (A.v.c. 359, 
B.c. 359), was the first severe blow 
which they received, we shall have a 
period of 759 years for their su- 
premacy, a space of time which may 
satisfy any ordinary hypothesis. For 
the 300 years which intervene be- 
tween that event and the Marsic 
war (n.c. 91), when Sylla was let 
loose upon them, we must believe 
them to have gradually receded be- 
fore the rising influence of Rome, 
preserving, it might be, a separate 
existence and a qualified indepen- 
dence, though no longer disputing 
the dominion of Italy with the new 
republic. After that frightful strug- 
gle, in which they were crushed to 
the earth, they disappeared from 
Italian history, and the subsequent 
fate, both of the country and the 
people, must be read in the general 
eee which treats of Roman af- 
airs. 


* Gell, vol. i. p. 369. 
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The origin of the Etrurians is one 
of the vexed questions of history, 
and it is in no spirit of presumption 
that we venture now to make a few 
brief remarks upon that point. 

From the earliest times two theo- 
ries have divided the world; the 
one, that they were a people of fo- 
reign extraction, which was the nearly 
universal belief of antiquity ; the 
other, that they were a native Italian 
tribe, more or. less mixed with the 
Greek Pelasgi, and this was the 
opinion of Dionysius Halicarnassus. 
Some distinguished moderns, includ- 
ing Freret, Gibbon, Heyne, Niebuhr, 
and Otfried Miiller, so far adopt this 
latter view as to derive the stock 
from the Rhetian Alps; and it has 
been remarked. as a curious coin- 
cidence, that as they called them- 
selves Rasena,{ the names Rhasi 
and Tusci, and the castles of Raziin, 
Tusis, Tusana, and Tuscia, are still 
to be met with among the Grisons.§ 
The first mention that is made of 
them in history is by Herodotus, 
whose statement is substantially this. 
In the time of Atys, king of Lydia, 
that country was afflicted with an 
extreme scarcity of food (ereduny 
sexvenv),” Which lasted for eighteen 
years, during which various expe- 
dients were resorted to for warding 
off the calamity ; but these all failing, 
the king divided the population by 
lot into two parts, of which it was 
determined that the one, with the 
king at its head, should remain in 
Lydia, while the other, under the 


eo of his son ‘yrrhenus, or 
", 


'yrsenos, should depart in search of 


new settlements. They accordingly 
ene to Smyrna, where they 

uilt vessels sufficiently large to hold 
them and their movable property, 
and setting sail from Asia, they ulti- 
mately came to Umbria, where they 
settled, after having visited several 
countries on their voyage. Tere 
they built cities, and, changing their 


+ See for their wanderings the admirable chapter entitled “‘ Legend of Troy,” 
in Mr. Grote’s first volume of Legendary Greece. “ 
¢ Dionys. Halicarn. i. 30,—Avro: psy res ofas aureus awe Trav Hytpover Tivos 


“Pavsva. 


§ Professor Schouzer, quoted by Gell, vol. i. p. 364. Might not these phrases result 
from the fact of a portion of the northern Etrurians having taken refuge in the 
Rhztian mountains after the irruption into their country of the Cisalpine Gauls ?— 


Livy, lib. xx, ¢. 5, 
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name, called themselves Tyrrhenians 
after their leader.* 

Some very obvious objections to 
this story immediately present them- 
selves, of which we are disposed to 
consider the existence or non-existence 
of Smyrna at the time as one of the 
least formidable. A famine of 
eighteen years’ duration would ne- 
cessarily depopulate any country 
whatever, and how a people so ex- 
hausted as the Lydians are repre- 
sented to have been could equip and 
victual a fleet capable of transporting 
so vast a multitude as Herodotus 
speaks of is inconceivable. If the 
legend be accepted at all, therefore, 
it must not be ad pedem ; but without 
absolutely rejecting it as fabulous,t 
we may suppose a scarcity from na- 
tural or artificial causes, or a domes- 
tic revolution, such as was common 
in Asia, and still is so, in which one 
of the sons of the sovereign had re- 
volted, and departed by sea with his 
followers; or, that the population 
pressing on the means of subsistence, 
a portion of it, under the direction of 
one of its native princes, resolved to 
emigrate, and did emigrate. The prin- 
cipal point is the fact of emigration. 
Tf that be allowed, all else will follow 
easily ; for we are not bound to em- 
barrass ourselves with the details of 
so ancient a legend. The silence of 
Xanthus, the Lydian historian, so 
much dwelt upon by Dionysius, is 
not material to the argument. That 
such a tradition prevailed in Lydia 
in the time of Herodotus is manifest, 
for we cannot suppose him to have 
invented it; and that it was despised 
or overlooked by Xanthus, proves 
nothing one way or the other.{ Its 
historical interest, however, turns 
wholly upon its connexion with that 
people whom the Grecks and Romans 
afterwards called Tyrrhenians and 
Etruscans; and from the confidence 
which was reposed in it by the na- 
tions of antiquity, we may deduce at 
least this consequence, that the belief 
in the foreign descent of that nation 


* Vol. i. p. 94. 
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was a universal one. To inquire 
into the date of such an event would 
he idle.g Of the three dynasties 
usually attributed to Lydia, the 
Atyade, the Heraclide, and the 
Memnade, the first is mythical, and 
yet to it we must assign the prince, 
whose exode from Asia led to the 
foundation of the Tuscan power. 
We must also suppose, if we receive 
the Lydian hypothesis at all, a suc- 
cession of migrations, in order that 
we may build up a nation of civilised 
men in the north of Italy, at a time 
when the deepest barbarism covered 
that beautiful land; and, perhaps, 
we may find some relief from this 
difficulty in the gradual encroach- 
ments of the Persian king, and the 
final subjugation of Lydia by Cyrus. 
The chronology of Herodotus is not 
to be trusted, but he closes the nar- 
rative now under review with the 
significant statement, that thereafter 
the Lydians were reduced to slavery 
by the Persians — Avde pir 3% iro 
Ilsgonos ovrwrro: and we may 
imagine, without any great violence 
to probability, that, under such cir- 
cumstances, the Lydian colony in 
Umbria would receive accessions from 
the mother country. Certain it is, 
that the Eastern origin of the Etru- 
rians was a belief coeval with the 
building of Rome, and was preserved 
in the popular cry of which Plutarch 
speaks, “ Sardians to sell!” “For,” 
adds he, “the Tyrrheni are said to 
be colonists of the Sardians ” — 
Tuppnves yiee drone rev Lapdiavav Asyovre.|| 
“ ‘There seem to me,” says Sir Wil- 
liam Drummond, “ to be strong proofs 
that a colony of Lydians was esta- 
blished in Etruria,” and this after 
an open expression of distrust in the 
story of Herodotus; and it has often 
occurred to us that some of the ob- 
scurity which has attached itself to 
this subject for so many ages would 
be removed, were we to consider the 
term Tyrrhenian, as we now con- 
sider the term Pelasgian, to be 
generic, and to signify not neces- 


+ See Sir William Drummond, Origines, vol. iv. chap. 7, note 2. 
¢ Xanthus lived shortly before Herodotus, and compiled a history of the antiqui- 


ties of Lydia in the Greek language, which is now lost. 


Dionysius must have seen 


it, and, at a later period, Pliny, who speaks of him as “ Xanthus historiarum auctor.” 


—Lib. xxv. cap. 5. 


§ The settlement of the Tyrseni in Italy is assigned by Cluver to the year 1513 


before our era.—Gett, vol. i, p. 366, 
|| In Vita Romuli, 


4 Vol. iv. p. 255, 
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sarily Lydians, but Asiatic wanderers, 
who left their own country in bands, 
and settled in different and remote 
regions. The Hesiodic Tyrrheni, 
for example, and the Tyrrhene Pe- 
lasgi, were not certainly Etrurians. 
Niebuhr recognises this distinction, 
and even dwells emphatically upon 
it; but, if they were not Etrurians, 
who were they ? and what connexion, 
if any, have they with the legend of 
the father of history? Apparently 
none; and we are forced, as it were, 
to the conclusion, that this word had 
a wider meaning than has been hi- 
therto given to it. All, however, 
that we dare confidently affirm on so 
dark a question is, that the story of 
Herodotus took and kept possession 
of the public mind of antiquity to 
nearly the exclusion of every other, 
and that, with the exception of Diony- 
sius Halicarnassus, no considerable 
Greek or Roman writer thought it 
worth his while to dispute its cor- 
rectness. Whether true or false, 
therefore, the Lydian origin of the 
Etrurians was a part of the historical 
faith of the ancient world ; and this 
fact is of importance to us, in so far 
as it establishes the universality of 
the conviction that, whatever their 
descent or race might be, they were 
not a native Italian people. 

The author of the opposite opinion, 
or that which denies a foreign origin 
to the Etrurians, is Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, a Greek of Caria in 
Asia Minor, and consequently a coun- 
tryman of Herodotus, who went to 
Italy at the close of the civil wars of 
Augustus, where he spent twenty- 
two years in the study of the Latin 
language and literature. He com- 
piled at Rome a work on early 
Italian history in twenty books, of 
which eleven only are now extant; 
and in these he discusses at consider- 
able length the question of the de- 
scent of the different tribes who were, 
or were supposed to have been, the 
primary inhabitants of the Italian 
peninsula. His authorities, he tells us, 
were chiefly the treatises (reeyuarua) 
of Portius Cato, Fabius Maximus, 
Valerius Antias, Licinius Macer, the 
ii, Gallii, and Calpurnii, all native 
historians ; but he likewise reviews 
the opinions of Xanthus the Lydian, 


* Cap, xxviii. 
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who lived before Herodotus, of An- 
tiochus of Syracuse, and others: and 
his work, imperfect though it be, is 
not only remarkable for the curious 
information which it embodies, and 
which but for it would have been 
lost to us, but from its connexion 
with those peculiar ideas on Roman 
history which are now indissolubly 
associated with the name and fame 
of Niebuhr. In the twenty-sixth 
and some following chapters of the 
first book, he treats of the Tyrrhe- 
nians, rejecting without hesitation as 
entirely fabulous the story of He- 
rodotus. Xanthus, says he, who was 
an ancient and trustworthy witness 
to the truth, makes no mention in 
his writings of a Lydian prince called 
Tyrrhenus, nor of a Mxonian colony 
led by him into Italy, though he 
speaks of things of less consequence 
(ryensersewv); but he does say that 
Lydus and Torybus were the sons of 
Atys, and that, having divided be- 
tween them their father’s kingdom, 
they imposed their names on the 
nations over which they ruled, the 
Lydians being so called from Lydus, 
and the Torybi from Torybus.* 
Here Torybus supplants Tyrrhenus, 
and as neither of the sons of Atys 
leave Asia, the Herodotean mythe, 
with all its poetical and historical 
accompaniments, utterly disappears. 
As to similarity of name, it was, in 
the judgment of Dionysius, of no 
consequence. The ‘Trojans were 
confounded with their neighbours 
the Phrygians; and there was a time 
when the Latins, the Umbri, and the 
Ausones, were all called Tyrrheni b 

the Greeks, while many writers call 
Rome itself a Tyrrhenian city :+ and 
whencesoever the appellation may 
have been derived, he will on no 
account suffer it to be traced to a 
Lydian source. Besides, the Tyr- 
rheni (¢.e. the Etrurians) differed 
from the Lydians in language, reli- 
gion, laws, and habits of life; and 
what is still more remarkable, if of 
Lydian origin, they preserved no 
memorials (zswere) of their mother- 
country, and more resembled the 
Pelasgi than the Lydians in all these 
particulars: wherefore, considering 
the extreme antiquity of this people, 
that in manners and speech it is un- 


t Try re ‘Pouny avrny worro Tay cvyyeadewy Tuppnwide, moray tives barter, 
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like every other, those would appear 
to be nearest the truth who consider 
them an indigenous and not a foreign 
i Such is the conclusion of 
Dionysius, who adds, that the Greeks 
may on called them Tyrrheni from 
their custom of dwelling in towers,} 
or after the name of some age +t 
By the Romans they were call 
Etruscans, fram the name of the 
district (Etruria) which they inha- 
bited, and Tuscans (Thusci), in con- 
uence of their skill in divination 
and the sacred mysteries of religion.§ 
They called themselves Rasena after 
the name of one of their leaders,|| 
and upon this obscure hint, as we 
shall afterwards see, Mrs. Gray 
builds a theory which, for the mag- 
nitude of its pretensions, throws into 
the shade all those which have pre- 
ceded it. 
It is not casy to decide on the 
degree of credit which should be 
iven to the statements and reason- 
ing of Dionysius, but as they have 
both been considered of such weight 
as to regulate the opinions of some of 
the most eminent men of our own 
age, they cannot be summarily sect 
aside. ‘Thesilence of Xanthus is not 
conclusive as an argument against 
the Eastern origin of the Etrurians, 
though it would seem to weigh hea- 
vily against the credibility of the 
migration recorded by Herodotus; 
but there are so many circumstances 
connected with the history and civil 
and religious usages of that people 
which point to Asia as the birth- 
place of the race, that, though the 
story of Herodotus should re- 
jected—and in some of its features it 
must—there will remain enough of 
internal evidence, as we think, to 
— the — of their 
Italian descent. The curule chairs, 
the lictors, and the red or purple 
border of the toga, which the Romans 
borrowed from the Tuscans, are ad- 
mitted by Dionysius himself to have 
been of Lydian origin; and both 
Diodorus and Clement of Alexandria 
observe that the rites and insignia of 
the Etrurians were Asiatic.§ Be- 
sides, how are we to reconcile the 
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advanced state of civilisation to which 
the Etrurians had attained, with the 
low condition of social and intel- 
lectual culture every where else pre- 
vailing in Italy at the same period, 
without a reference to the East, 
whence all light first emanated? It 
would appear to be impossible. The 
idea of Niebuhr, that their original 
seat was in the Rhetian Alps, is a 
desperate effort at a settlement, and 
is wholly untenable. Their charac- 
ter and pursuits resembled those of 
mountaineers in nothing whatever ; 
and their existence as the children of 
the soil in that particular part of 
Europe at least twelve centuries be- 
fore the birth of Christ, would be 
little short of an ethnical miracle. 
We must, therefore, refuse this opi- 
nion, however high the authority 
upon which it is offered. Of their 
connexion with the Pelasgi nothing 
can be said satisfactorily till it be 
first decided who the Pelasgi were ; 
but if we suppose, as we think we 
are fully entitled to do, that they 
came from some part of Asia—whe- 
ther Lydia or any adjoining country 
it matters not—we get rid of an 
otherwise insurmountable perplexity, 
and bring this singular people within 
the recognised canons of historical 
criticism. Our ignorance of their 
language prevents us from making 
a rigorous inquiry into Dionysius’s 
comparative argument ; but even on 
this point it has been suggested by 
Dr. Prichard,** that his testimony 
only proves that in his day the 
Lydians and Etrurians did not speak 
cognate dialects. We have some he- 
sitation in admitting even this much, 
for it seems to us to be more than 
probable that they did, though Dio- 
nysius might not be aware of the 
fact. If two branches of the same 
race should chance to be separated 
for a thousand years or more, we 
can easily conceive that there might 
arise in that long course of time such 
decided dialectical variations in what 
had once been their common speech 
as would make them mutually unin- 
telligible, the more especially if ex- 
ternal circumstances had affected the 


* Mudapobsy adiypsvov, arr” my vo thves.—Cap. xxx. 


t Ev eugesow, whence Tugetves, 
t Ae’ avdeos Suvaerov. 

|| Ubi supra. 

{ Gell, vol. i. p. 363. 


e Greek form of Tyrrheni. 


§ Quasi a évw, sacrificio. 


** Vol. iii. p. 244. 
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one without influencing the other. 
A Scottish Highlander, for example, 
does not understand a Welchman 
when he addresses him in his native 
tongue, though nobody can doubt 
that the Gaelic and the Cumraig are 
branches of the same language ; and 
if we consider that Asia Minor had 
been first overrun by the Persians, 
that it was afterwards subdued by 
the Macedonian Greeks, who esta- 
blished an empire there, and that it 
ultimately became a Roman province, 
we shall no more wonder that the 
Lydian of the age of Augustus dif- 
fered from that of Atys or Croesus, 
than that the modern English differs 
from the Anglo-Saxon, or the Breton 
from the Erse. The ancients were 
unskilful etymologists, and when we 
are told by Dionysius that the Etru- 
rians and Lydians were not homo- 
glottal, we are not bound to believe 
that their languages were as dissimilar 
as we find the French and the Ger- 
man to be, though he doubtless in- 
tended to convey that impression ; 
but simply that great changes had 
come over one or both of them, 
which had so altered their character 
that they were no longer available as 
a medium of communication. What 
we aim at, however, is not to shew 
that the Etrurians were Lydians, 
which is unnecessary, but merely to 
demonstrate that, supposing them to 
have been so, there is nothing in the 
aprant of Dionysius to disprove 
this. 

Similar reasoning would apply with 
equal force to the Greek historian’s 
other objections. Time is the great 
innovator, and though the most 
durable ideas are those which pertain 
to religious belief, even they are 
susceptible of large and permanent 
modifications. ‘The world is full of 
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this truth; why, then, should it have 
astonished Dionysius that the Lydians 
and Etrurians should have differed 
on this particular point, as they no 
doubt did on many others? The 
frame-work of all the rude supersti- 
tions of antiquity was nearly the 
same, and Bryant was not far wrong 
when he gave them a common origin ; 
but we kuow positively that the 
Etrurians were the only people 
dwelling in Italy who in early times 
practised Asiatic rites, and we have 
the direct testimony of Cicero to the 
fact, that these resembled in their 
leading features those which were 
common to Asia Minor in his time.* 
Diet and dress are not unimportant, 
but certainly the Etrurians could not 
have received their luxurious taste 
in either from the native Italians. 
If their laws were unlike, their system 
of civic ar was not. It, at least, 
was essentially Asiatic, and must 
have been imported from without ; 
and, after the most careful consider- 
ation we have been able to bestow 
upon the subject, the conviction at 
which we have arrived is this, that 
if Dionysius has succeeded in over- 
throwing the theory of Herodotus, he 
has left untouched the Eastern descent 
of the Etrurian people. 

In a future Number we propose 
to lay before the reader the peculiar 
views held by Mrs. Gray on the 
origin of that ancient race. What 
we have now written is independent 
of her work altogether ; but it seemed 
essential to the proper understanding 
of the subject that a criticism of so 
ambitious a production should be 

refaced by a sketch of what is really 
lovee to and what is actually re- 
ceived by scholars respecting the 
Etrurians. 


* De Divinatione. 
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Nightmare on the Rails. 


NIGHTMARE ON THE RAILS. 


“Ts my special engine ready ?” 

“In a moment, sir; the engine- 
man will be here directly. What 
speed do you wish ?” 

“ At least a mile a minute.” 

“Very good, sir; the line is per- 
fectly clear, and with only one light 
carriage it can be easily done.” 

“T shall not want even that; I 
have all my despatches ready in my 
pocket, and shall go upon the en- 
sine. 

“You will hardly have eyes left 
in your head if you do, sir. Better 
have a first-class carriage put to.” 

“ Never fear; I am tolerably ac- 
customed to that sort of thing. Never 
blink an eye in the longest of your 
tunnels.” 

“Very well, sir; you know best. 
*Tis your train, and of course you 
may either ride on the engine or in 
a carriage, as you please.” 

. The engine, then; and pray be 
= every moment spent here is 
ost.” 

I stood during the foregoing con- 
versation upon the platform of an 
extensive railway-station in a large 
town in the north of England. My 
interlocutor was the resident super- 
intendent. I was the bearer of de- 
spatches of great importance for a 
London morning uewspaper, and 
somewhat more than a hours 
was the utmost space of time I could 
afford to shoot over the 200 miles of 
rail which separated me from the 
office in the Strand. 

It was a pleasant summer evening, 
and the rich radiance of the setting 
sun streamed through the skylights 
of the huge iron roof, and sparkled 
among the web of interlaced bars 
and bolts which stretched, in vistas 
of angles and lozenges, and all man- 
ner of mathematical figures beneath 
it—the metallic rafters of the termi- 
nus. On the half-dozen rails which 
divided the two platforms lay, as 
usual, long strings of first and second- 
class carriages, in the process of be- 
ing furbished up by a lazy gang of 
corduroy-clad porters. On the left 
line of rails stood my special engine, 
bright and brazen, and shrieking as 
it shot its spiral column of rushing, 


whistling steam upwards from the 
brass cone, which appeared to act as 
chimney for the fierce vapour. 

Some half-dozen porters, police- 
men, and newsyenders, st care- 
lessly about to see the start ; and the 
stoker of the “special,” a greasy- 
looking mass of soiled fustian, with 
a wonderfully dirty face and bleared 
eyes, clambered mechanically about 
the engine, after the manner of his 
tribe, listlessly rubbing the gleaming 
metal with a handful of oily rags. 

I was growing fidgety and impa- 
tient. Throwing a glance upwards, 
I saw that the sun no longer lighted 
the high windows—the station was 
fast assuming the dusky grey of the 
evening. 

- What can be the matter with 
Westhorpe ?” exclaimed the superin- 
tendent. “He don’t stay long here 
if that’s the way he does his duty.” 

“T have sent two porters after 
him,” said a policeman ; “ he reported 
himself fit for duty this morning.” 

“ What! He has been ill ?” said I. 

“He's ne'er the same man, sir, 
since Mary Slane died so suddenly,” 
replied the policeman. 

“Oh, bother! we can’t allow love- 
sick engine - drivers on this line,” 
struck in the superintendent. 

“ But why don’t you let me have 
another man if this Mr. Westhorpe 
of yours is not fit for his work? 
You have plenty of hands, I sup- 

?” 


“Why yes, sir; but the fact is, 
that our men have been a good deal 
worked lately, and as Westhorpe 
sent word this morning that he was 
ready to come back to duty, we made 
our arrangements accordingly.” 

“Seven o'clock past,” I replied, 
glancing at the station dial; “if you 
do not start me in five minutes 1 
countermand the engine, and will 
have my own remedy by law.” 

But before the five minutes were 
elapsed, the tardy engine-man made 
his appearance. He was muffled up 
in a shaggy pea-jacket, a handker- 
chief was wound round the lower 
part of his face, and the brass-bound 
front of his cap was pulled down 


over his forehead, but I could ob- 
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serve the bright hollow glare of his 
eyes and the clammy pallor of his 
cheeks. Attributing these appear- 
ances, however, to mere passing in- 
disposition, I took no particular no- 
tice of them ; nor did I remark with 
any attention, although it was visible 
enough, the restless, nervous state in 
which the man appeared to be: his 
hand trembled, he glanced quickly 
round from face to face, and then 
began, in an odd, fidgety manner, to 
button and unbutton a button in his 
jacket. These appearances might 
have alarmed me at another time, 
but I was too eager for the start to 
attend to them. 

“TI say, Westhorpe,” exclaimed 
the superintendent, “if this is the 
way you choose to treat your em- 
ployers, I can tell you that you 
shan’t long be one of their employed, 
iy fine fellow.” 

The engine-man muttered some- 
thing, I know not what, and me- 
chanically got upon the engine. 

“ You shunt the three-o’clock train 
at Bramsby station—do you hear, 
Westhorpe ?—and the one-o'clock 
goods-train at Thornley Cross: the 
will wait for you in the sidings. And, 
Isay, mind you keep a smart look- 
out; don’t _ the whistle; and go 
easy through the stations.” 

“Oh, Vil look after all that,” I 
exclaimed, nodding to the superin- 
tendent as I clambered upon the en- 
gine. “ You know I'm an old rail- 
way bird. Good night. We shan’t 
let the grass grow under our wheels. 
Come now, Mr. Westhorpe, go ahead, 
and let’s have a taste of the quality 
of the ‘ Tartarus.” 

The engine-man touched his cap, 
pulled one lever down, thrust an- 
other back, the driving-wheel stirred, 
slid violently round a dozen of times 
without advancing, and then “bit- 
ing,” according to the technical ex- 
pression, we moved along the plat- 
form, the superintendent following 
us and reiterating instructions to the 
driver. 

The loud, panting “ chee—chee— 
chee” of the engine rapidly grew 
quicker, and we rolled along the 
outskirts of the station—by policemen 
with bundles of red and white flags, 
and porters leaning upon switch han- 
dles; and, with trivial jolts from one 
interlacing line of rails to another, 
gtazing long, motionless lines of 
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massive first-class carriages, and ar- 
rays of coarse trucks; and by the 
opening of sheds, from whence the 
livid gleams of furnaces and the ring 
of hammering, gleamed and rattled ; 
and by hissing, shricking pilot-en- 

ines, now motionless, the hot cin- 

ers dropping all glowingly beneath 
them, anon crawling backwards and 
forwards as engines at railway-sta- 
tions always do, as if they had some- 
thing on their minds and could not 
rest peaceably. And then came the 
loud, tearing rush, with which we 
flew under bridges ; the whistle and 
the dismal shriek, and the smother- 
ing blast of steam and damp-rushing 
air as we tore through a short tunnel, 
and soon we were fairly upon our way 
in the open country, the lights and 
high chimneys of the great manufac- 
turing town sparkling and towering 
behind, and before us the fields, 
stretching away on cither side from 
the long line of rails, and just losing 
their distinctness in the rising evening 
mist. 

“* On, Mr. Westhorpe! crack on! 
A good supper, and a better bottle of 
wine for you, when we get to town!” 

“ Thank ye, sir!” said the man, 
but without looking into my face; 
and then turning away, he began 
to grope for something in the matting 
on which he stood, muttering all the 
while to himself. There was some- 
thing odd, indescribable in the man’s 
manner; and I observed that the 
stoker looked at him with evident 
uneasiness, and addressed him not a 
word. 

All this while the speed of the 
engine was rapidly increasing. The 
clattering of the opening and shutting 
valves, as they alternately let on and 
cut off the steam, grew faster and 
faster, till they rattled like the con- 
tinuous roll ofa drum. The hedges 
by the wayside flew by in a long, 
dusky line, which might have been 
shrubs, or stone wall, or wooden 
palings. ‘The swaying motion of the 
engine grew to be a quick, swinging 
jolt. The white poles which sup- 
ported the wires of the ¢lectric tele- 
graph flew by as though defiling in 
rapid procession ; bridges loomed a 
moment before us like dark stripes 
culling the sky, and then, with a 
steam shriek and a bound, were left 
behind. On!—along high embank- 
ments—down with a sweep between 
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deep cuttings— past stations, with 
their neat waiting-rooms, and high 
signal-poles, and railed platforms! 
On, on! Milestone after milestone 
flew by. The steam monster seemed 
instinct with life. It bounded like a 
mad thing on the rails ; the couplin 
of the tender creaked and jeleal; 
the glare from the furnace and the 
lighter gleam from our big, eye-like 
lamp, flew like flashes of aurora 
borealis along the green slopes of 
cuttings ; the red-hot cinders from 
the chimney went sparkling aloft 
into the air; and, although not a 
breath of wind was stirring, a hur- 
ricane, cold and piercing, such as the 
eye could hardly withstand, appeared 
to be eng by us back into the 
lonesome night. 

So far all was well. We were 
going at a great but not unprece- 

ented speed, and I was too well 
acquainted with railway travelling to 
feel nervous. I knew the line was 
clear, and the night was quite bright 
enough for us to perceive any signal 
half-a-mile off. 

Meanwhile, Westhorpe stood fidget- 
ing away with the engine, urging 
backwards and forwards the handles 
of the levers as they worked with 
the mechanism, as though he would 
increase their speed. Ile was never 
still for a moment, and kept con- 
tinually stamping and shuffling with 
his feet. The stoker leant against 
the rails, clutching them, as it struck 
me, in an aa, anxious manner. 


I could observe all this by the light 
of a very large and brilliant lamp, 


which hung on a hook close to the 
gauge which tells the height of the 
water in the boiler. 

On, on, on! —mile after mile and 
station after station! On by dark 
clumps of trees—and past the lights 
of villages and solitary farm-houses 
—and across long, dim expanses of 
wild, open country! We might be 
already from twenty-five-to thirty 
miles on our oon 

“ Tartarus goes bravely,” said I, 
making an effort to speak, and shout- 
ing the words into Westhorpe’s ear. 

The stoker came up close to us, and 
listened for the reply. 

The engine-driver looked quickly 
from one to the other of te eye 
glared like a wild beast’s, and then 
he suddenly exclaimed to his fellow- 
labourer,— 
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“ Coke, Jeffries, coke! More steam, 
more steam!—the gentleman must 
have more steam! Never mind life! 
—steam—steam !” 

I was startled by this burst, so was 
Jeffries, as I found the stoker was 
called. He hesitated. 

“ Coke —coke!” shouted Wes- 
thorpe. “ By the heaven above us 
there, do your duty, or over you 
go on the rails!” 

The man still lingered with the 
spade in his hand. Westhorpe kicked 
open the furnace-door. I heard the 
roar of the fierce fire above the howl 
of what appeared to be the tornado 
we were stemming. 

I interposed. 

“T think we're getting over the 
ground very well,” I faltered. 

Jeffries made a motion, as much as 
to say, “ There, you see!” 

“ You don’t want to go quicker ?” 
said Westhorpe, speaking low and 
very fast. 

I shook my head. 

“ Well, Ido!” roared the excited 
man. “ Coke, Jeffries, coke!” 

And he struck the stoker a violent 
blow with his clenched fist. For a 
moment I stood stupefied. I would 
have given all the world to be left 
safe and sound on the dreariest spot 
of the dreary common we were 
passing. Jeffries, without a word, 
took up the spade, and threw the 
black masses into the fire, which 
crackled and roared again. By its 
glare, as he stooped, I saw that, under 
ee of smut, his face was deadly 

ale. 

And still on, on! The engine 
appeared to fly. The quarter-mile- 
stones seemed to shoot by as quickly 
as did the telegraph-poles a quarter 
of an hour ago, and the sway was 
terrific. 

“ Music!” shouted Westhorpe, 
“music! We'll have music! Here's 
my boiling-water organ!” 

And as he spoke, he set on the 
steam- whistle: its scream went 
through and through my brain. 
The stoker looked at me. I saw he 
was trying to catch my eye, and the 
expression of his face was one of 
consternation and horror. All at 
once the horrible whistle ceased. 

“Tt might give warning,” Wes- 
thorpe muttered; “and besides, it’s 
wasting the steam.” 

Ishuddered. Suddenly the driver 
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turned from the engine, and stepping 
to the tender, d long and anx- 
iously back. effries took advan- 
tage of the motion, and clutched me 
by the arm. 

“ Hush!” he said, breathlessly. 

“ What is the matter with the 
man ?” I said. 

“Hush! He is mad. I thought 
so these two days.” 

Mad! I felt the cold sweat break 
out at every pore. <A mile a minute 
with a mad driver! My flesh crept, 
and I got sick and faint. 

“We must master him between 
us,” gasped Jeffries. 

“We can,” I said; “it is our only 
chance. Come on!” 

The words were hardly uttered ere 
Westhorpe sprung—bounded round. 

“T heard you!” he shouted; “I 
did! ‘Treachery, treachery !—two to 
one! But, come, come, come!” 

There was a moment's pause: not 
one of the three stirred. ‘Then Isaw 
Jeffries’ hand gliding towards a heavy 
hammer which lay close to him. 
The maniac, for such he was, glared 
from one to the other of us. Icould 
not fix his eye, but I felt that he 
watched my every movement. I 
gasped for breath. Jeffries’ hand 
was close to the hammer, when, with 
a yell which rung high into the air 
amid the thunder of our onward 
pace, Westhorpe flung himself upon 
the stoker. He had observed his 
mancuvre to gain possession of the 
hammer. 

“You would, would you?” the 
madman growled out between his 
clenched teeth,—“then take it!” 
He flung his arms around the 
wretched man, who clutched convul- 
sively at any object within his grasp. 

“Save me!” he screamed; “ save 
me, for dear God’s sake !” 

But I was paralysed. With one 
superhuman effort Westhorpe tore 
the wretch from his crouching posi- 
tion, and with limbs which appeared 
to work and swell with iron muscles, 
tossed the strong man like a child in 
his arms, and shouted a maniac-yell- 
ing laugh. 

“Help! help!” screamed Jeffries ; 
“oh! oh! my wife at home!” 

These were his last words. 

“Then go home to her!” shrieked 
Westhorpe, and, with another de- 
moniac laugh, he heaved the strug- 
gling victim high into the air, and I 
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heard the dull, dead, plashy dint 
with which he was dashed to pieces 
on the stony ground. 

Westhorpe turned suddenly round. 
** Mad!” he shouted, at the full pitch 
of his voice,—“ mad !—I believe you! 
—I am!—I am! mad! mad! mad!” 
He clenched my collar, and. drew 
me to him—TI was a mere child in 
his arms. 

“Mad!” he repeated, —“ yes! —T 
tried long to keep it down! —oh, I 
fought withit!—wrestled with it! 
And I said to myself, No, I am not 
mad, when I knew I was! Mad! I 
believe you !—I am mad !—I feel it 
now !—I know the pleasure of it! 
God! who would be sane—ha! 
ha! ha!—if he knew what a life a 
madman’s is ?” 

He unloosed his grasp of me, and 
I shrunk into a corner of the space 
before the boiler, almost unable to 
articulate. The paroxysm appeared 
to pass away for the moment, and he 
stood muttering. Then catching up 
the spade, he set himself to trim the 
fires anew. A thrill of horror again 
passed through me; we were going at 
a pace to which all others that I had 
ever travelled were child's play. I 
tried to compose myself to my fate. 
If the engine did not leap off the 
rails, it was evident that, sooner or 
later, we must arrive at the obstruc- 
tion which would, as with one mighty 
blow, smite us into dust for ever. 

Again he turned round to me, and, 
drawing me towards him, looked into 
my face. The madman had the 
mastery. Supporting himself by a 
side-rail, he gazed at me. O 
that lustrous, bloodshot eye ! —that 
ghastly, working, twitching visage ! 
At length he spoke, slowly, nay, 
calmly,— 

a We are now going faster than ever 
mortal man travelled since the world 
was a world.” 

He paused, and the frightful sway- 
ing of the engine, and the lightning- 
like play of the rattling mechanism, 
fearfully attested his words. 

“ How fast do you think we are 
oe, inquired the maniac, still 
speaking with the greatest apparent 
calm. 

“ Not much under a hundred miles 
an hour,” I gasped. 

“Full that,” he replied. “ Now 
tell me, do you think spirits ean fly 
as fast ?” 
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Never shall I forget the sepulchral 
tone in which the question was put. 
He paused, but without, however, 
appearing to wait for an answer, and 
looked wistfully at the furnace-door, 
its dimensions marked by four lines 
of red light. 

I imagined that in his present 
mood I could soothe him down, and 
regain that moral mastery over him 
which the sane, by coolness and self- 
possession, so frequently acquire over 
the victims of mental disease. 
Cheered by this gleam of hope, I 
looked him steadily in the face, and 
began to speak in mild, coaxing 
accents,— 

“Do you think we need trouble 
ourselves to keep the engine at such 
speed ?” 

“T fear we must,” he said, sadly ; 
“there would be danger in a mile an 
hour less.” 

I paused, completely puzzled. 
What were the train of ideas passing 
in the madman’s brain ? 

“ You have been ill ?” I continued, 
in the same coaxing, fondling tone. 

“ No—yes, yes—oh, very, very 
ill;’ Westhorpe spoke with appa- 
rent languor and difficulty. 

“ Particularly within the last three 
days?” I resumed. 

Te started back, and exclaimed 
fiercely, “ Iil—no, not ill—drunk !” 

“ Drunk !” I echoed, mechanically ; 
a flash of light crossed me-—the man 
was suffering under delirium tremens. 

“Yes, drunk!” he shouted, with 
all his former wildness. “ Drunk! 
yes!—TI've_ been drunk since her 
death; I shall be till my own! 
Drunk or mad—there’s little dif- 
ference! I tell you I must drink 
— it lays her—it keeps her off from 
me! She haunts me—she perse- 
cutes me, and I must have drink !— 
drink !” 

He darted back, struck his fore- 
head with his clenched fists, and 
then suddenly producing a small, 
empty phial, he turned away his 
head, and in a half-smothered voice 
said, “ Read the label.” 

I did. 

“ Prussic Acid—Poison.” 

He sprung round as though he 
had been shot. 

“T didn’t give it to her !—TI didn’t 
—she took it of her own accord! 
Before God she did!—but she took 
it because I said she should never be 
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my wife. I am her murderer! —her 
murderer, though I didn’t give the 
— I murdered the only woman 

ever loved—I did! God help me! 
Oh, Mary—Mary Slane!—but you're 
revenged! You have never left me 
since!—you hung over my bed at 
night—you walked at my side in 
God’s sunlight in the streets— you 
sat with your clammy hand in mine 
in the jom— you looked in my 
face over the glass as I drank burn- 
ing spirits—you rode with me on 
the engine! I have seen you every- 
where—everywhere! Ah! ah! I 
see you now !—you are following us! 
—following us through the night !— 
but youshan’t catch us !—you shan’t! 
—you shan't !” 

And the maniac started up, and 
with a howl like a wild beast urged 
on the levers, and, actually scream- 
ing with terror, tugged and strained 
at any portion of the rattling ma- 
chinery he could reach, as though to 
increase its speed. 

Ishrunk down—why should I not 
confess it?—perfectly cowed. At 
that moment we flew into a tunnel. 
The glare of the lantern and the 
half-opened furnace flickered on the 
vaulted roof as we traversed the dis- 
mal passage, amid what appeared a 
squall of hot, damp air, and shewed 
Westhorpe, his limbs twitching and 
every feature convulsed with terror, 
clinging to and struggling on the 
engine. 

A moment, and we were again be- 
neath the open night. 

The paroxysm appeared to have 
passed away for the moment, and the 
maniac again turned to me. 

“You saw her face, eh ? wasn't it 
ghastly? It was just so she looked 
out of her coffin—just !” 

I said a couple of words, I know 
not what. 

“Tl shew her something,” mut- 
tered the madman, after a pause. 
“‘ T think she'll like to see it.” 

Another pause. 

“ Open this,” he said at length, 
and I received a carefully tied brown- 
paper parcel from his hand. He 
turned away when he had given it, 
as though unable to watch the open- 
i “Untie it,” he said, with his 
back to me. 

I did so. The first envelope was 
one of brown paper; under it was 
another of somewhat more delicate 
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texture; then came wrapper after 
wrapper, until I thought as I undid 
them with a trembling hand, that the 
whole packet would prove a mere 
bundle of waste-paper. I was de- 
ceived, however. I came at length to 
a carefully folded envelope of silk 
paper. I tore it open, sheltering it 
from the rush of air, and, to my 
utter amazement, found its contents 
to be—a half-dozen withered blades 
of grass! An involuntary exclama- 
tion escaped me. 

“ Have—you—done it ?” muttered 
Westhorpe, gnashing the very words 
between his teeth. 

“ Grass!” I exclaimed; “ here’s 
nothing but grass!” 

He bounded round, clutched the 
withered herbage in his hand, and, 
holding it aloft in the air, shouted,— 

“* See, Mary Slane, see! Grass 
from your grave, Mary! Grass 
pulled by your murderer, Mary! 
O God! night after night have I 
passed upon the sod that covered 
you, and whenever I left it I carried 
the grass against my heart! O 
Mary, Mary! merey—pity! Oh, 
I loved you! indeed—indeed, Mary, 
I did! I would have been a good 
husband, Mary; indeed, indeed I 
would! but it was not to be — my 
lost, lost Mary !” 

He paused ; the moon at the mo- 
ment burst from behind a silvery 
cloud, and shone gloriously down 
upon us, upon the dusky country 
side, the speeding, gleaming, roaring 
machine, and the distorted face and 
foaming lips of the engine-driver. 

As he paused he appeared to listen. 
I watched him narrowly. The ex- 
pression of his face changed, he 
clasped his hands, raised them; and 
the countenance which, a moment 
ago was harrowed and convulsed by 
mad terror, its every muscle racked 
and riven, gradually relaxed ; a smile 
stole round the mouth—you could 
see it beneath the froth which still 
oozed from the lips; and then every 
feature became instinct and dilated 
with a yearning, grateful joy 

“TI forgive you! Oh—o 
Mary, say those words again! 


: Mary, 
God 
bless you, Mary! your face is like an 


angel'snow! Do, do say them again, 
—‘ I forgive you!’” 

Ile listened, and, Heaven help me! 
I listened, too, for the spirit’s voice. 
T heard but the roaring of our iron 


Jelt the steam set on again. 
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race. Not so Westhorpe; his face 
gleamed, and his eye again sparkled. 

“God's thanks, Mary! God's 
thanks, I am pardoned!” and then 
covering his face with his hands, he 
burst into a loud fit of weeping ; and 
in a moment sunk down, a sobbing, 
quivering mass, upon the engine-mat. 

Now was my time—now or never. 
Tlooked forth. Ahead of us sparkled 
the lights of D They were 
miles—many milesaway ; but minutes 
at our present pace would shoot us 
in splinters through the walls of 
the station. Westhorpe lay sobbing 
hysterically ; I had enough of ac- 
quaintance with the locomotive to 
know the mechanical process of shut- 
ting off the steam, and, grasping the 
handle of the lever, I turned the 
tide of the fierce vapour from the 
mechanism. 

The wheels had not spun round a 
single turn when Westhorpe, as if by 
instinct, sprung up, and, with a roar 
of hoarse fury, dragged me from the 
machinery. One of his huge hands 
was clutched round my throat —I 
writhed under the workings of its 
great iron muscles—while with the 
other he wrenched the lever, and I 
I groaned 
faintly. He relaxed his hold of my 
neck, and grasping me by both shoul- 
ders, drew me to him. I made one 
effort — one struggle. ‘I'wining my 
leg round his, by a sudden wrench [ 
succeeded in flinging him backwards 
with a heavy crash, partly upon the 
engine-floor, partly upon a box des- 
tined to contain grease, tools, and 
other useful implements in case of 
accidents. ‘The advantage was but 
for a moment: I felt his strength 
rising beneath my weight like a 
Titan’s. With one bound he was on 
his feet, grasping me, a struggling 
mass, in his arms. 

“There, go after Jeffries!” he 
roared, 

My muscles involuntarily con- 
tracted, I seemed to shrink into a ball, 
as I felt by the winding up, as it were, 
of the muscular power of his arms, 
that he was almost in the act of 
flinging me down the high embank- 
ment we were then shooting across. 
All at once he screamed out, — 

“Dp—! D—! there's the 
lights of D—! the station-lights — 
the green signal to stop! Stop! — 
ha—ha—ha!—stop! D—— the 
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station, we'll go through it! Through 
—through walls, houses, streets! 
Stop !—ha—ha—ha!” 

I held my breath, I was still grasped 
in his arms. My head spun round 
and round, blue and yellow flashes 
appeared almost to illumine my brain; 
the quarter-milestones seemed tum- 
bling past, one on the top of the other ; 
the sway of the engine increased ; it 
rocked, and bounded, and roared 
down the incline leading to the sta- 
tion. I saw gleaming past the lights 
in the baggage and engine -sheds. 
I heard the exulting scream of the 
maniac, mingled with shouts, and 
whistles, and the ringing of bells, 
which seemed to rise on every side. 
I saw the dusky lines of standing 
carriages; I saw the glitter of the 
brilliantly lighted station; I saw the 
flying groups upon the platform; I 
saw pillars, lamps, engines ; one mass 
— one coined, 4 gleaming, shooting 
mass! I gasped; then with a yell 
which seemed to transform all nature 
into that wild, ghastly, death-shriek, 
we — we dashed — on —— 

On nothing! 
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“ Now, then, tickets, please! Gen- 
tlemen, get your tickets ready! 
D—— sstation, gentlemen! Ten 
minutes allowed for refreshment, 
gentlemen !” 

I started up with a stammering 


cry. 

% Holla! holla! what's the matter 
with you? You've been groaning 
and moaning in your sleep for the 
last half-hour.” 

“ Westhorpe ! 
gasped. 

“The man's asleep still! What 
the deuce do you mean by Wes- 
thorpe? Rouse up, man, and let us 
have some stout and sandwiches!” 

I sank back. 

“Tt was a dream, then?” I mut- 
tered. 

“ Ay, a railway nightmare, my 
boy! Did not I warn you of that 
beefsteak pie at Leeds? But what 
was it all about? You were think- 
ing of some of your expressing work, 
were you not?” 

“Twas. Thank God it was but a 
dream : as you say, a Railway Night- 
mare !” 


Westhorpe!” I 
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A POSTSCRIPT ABOUT JOIIN FOSTER, 


IN A NOTE TO OLIVER YORKE. 


Dear Mr. Yorxe,—You remember 
the letter in which Mr. William 
Honeycomb urges the Spectator, to 
return from his rural visit to that true 
old English gentleman of the eight- 
eenth century, Sir Roger de Cover- 
ley. He tells him that his specula- 
tions began to smell very strongly of 
woods and hay, and hints a fear lest 
his complexion should lose entirely 
all the engaging paleness of a town 
life. When you cast your eye to 
the end of this epistle, you, likewise, 
may apprehend the infliction of a 
green-field-babble, —I think that 
compound is quite in the Homeric 
spirit, and not unworthy of being 
coupled with Cowper's “ yard-long- 
tailed,” of which he was justly proud. 
But you will be deceived ; although 
I know Miss Mitford, and have 
icked geraniums at Three Mile Cross, 

have nothing to say about “ our 
village.” Not that materials are 
wanting for pictures by Wilkie or 
Constable ; nay, we have wood-paths 
that Collins would love, and oaks 
grappled by ivy that might grow up 

reswick’s pencil. I have a curtain 
of lime-tree foliage before my win- 
dow, quite equal to the one which 
Colerid e celebrated. At this mo- 
ment the trunk is shone upon b 
the softest sunset imaginable, and all 
the leaves twinkle in twilight, that 
looks green one moment, and amber- 
coloured the next :— 


** Pale beneath the blaze 
Hangs the transparent foliage; and I 
watch 
Some broad and sunny leaf, and love to 


see 
The shadow of the leaf and stem above 
Dappling its sunshine.” 


A little farther to the cast, but 
close to my window, I have an oak, 
a perfect study :— 


** Deep radiance lies 
Full on the ancient ivy, which usurps 
Those fronting elms, and now with black. 
est mass 
Makes their dark branches gleam a 
brighter hue 
Through the late twilight.” 


When I lay down my book, or 
grow weary of watching the sun- 
beams among the trees, a soft, heath- 
ery field-path leads me into the 
shadier stillness of the wood; but I 
do not wander far, loving rather to 


“Rest on this old mossy bridge, 
Seeing the glimmer of the stream beneath,” 


At this season rural sounds are 
few; the musical festival of the 
woods has been over some time; but 
the robin pipes his sweet notes from 
the low bushes ; and, most soothing and 
picturesque of all, as I saunter along, 
with scarcely light enough to cast 
my shadow, very much abridged, 
upon the hedge-row,— 


“ The last rook 
Beats its straightpath along the dusky air, 
Homewards.” 


Every evening reminds me of the 
happiness of Coleridge's epithet of 
creaking, applied to the wing of this 
bird 


These are only a few of my rural 


amusements, so that if my communi- 
cation has none of the country 
odour, it is not from any deficiency 
of subject. But I am not going to 
write of out-of-door scenes, but of 
what I have read in them. Your 
August number was sunned, I can 
tell you, under many branches, oak 
and chestnut, by mossy stile and in 
quiet churchyard, where the sheep- 
bell made a pleasant accompaniment. 
Your account of Foster was espe- 
cially interesting. One was not pre- 
pared to hear of so large-limbed a 
enius, among the dwarf-tribes of 
ptists ;—it was like looking on the 
skeleton of some stern Megatherium, 
arranged-by Owen. Where, in those 
dry and unwholesome pastures, did 
he find sufficient food for his rugged, 
but vigorous frame? that fierce 
capacity of claw was designed for a 
wider surface of verdure. How joy- 
fully he must have escaped from the 
Dissenting paddock, to the “fresh 
fields and pasture new” of true litera- 
ture and theology! ‘Repeated feel- 
ing, on traversing variousrural scenes, 
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of the multitudinous, overwhelming 
vastness of the creation. What a 
world of imagery, suggestions, mys- 
teries!” That was his own exclama- 
tion, and you have illustrated it. 
But, again, I say, how strangely this 
creature of massive and grotesque 
formation must have appeared among 
the small persons, with whom it was 
his destiny to live and move! How 
a Broadmead elder, or deacon, would 
have stared, if he had ascended an 
old church-tower with Foster, and 
listened to his moralising : 


«« Examined the decaying stone-work ; 
thought again of the lapse of ages; ap- 
pearance of sedate indifference to all 
things, which these ancient structures 
wear to my imagination, which cannot 
see them long without personifying them. 
Thickets of moss on the stone. Noticed 
with surprise a species of vegetation on 
the surface of several plates ofiron. Ob- 
served with an emotion of pleasure the 
scar of thunder on one of the turrets. 
Sublime and enviable office, if such there 
be, of the angels who wield the thunder 
and lightning!” 


I have not the slightest fault to 
find with your remarks on Foster, so 
far as they go; but you will not be 
displ to receive a word or two, 
by way of P.S. to your own elabo- 
rate performance. If you like what 
I have done, and make use of it, I 
borrow the words of a distinguished 
person to say, that I don't want any 
such aristocratic reward as a piece of 
plate, with two griffins sprawling 
upon it; I shall be contented with 
two post-oflice orders, filled up to 
the widest capacity of those pleasing 
forms of correspondence ; merely re- 
minding you to write my Christian 
names (you know how > at full 
length, in failure of which her ma- 
jesty’s representatives are inexorable. 

u recollect that the editor of 
Foster's memoir has appended some 
notices of him as a companion, by 
one who knew him well, Mr. John 
Shepherd. You have referred to 
these ; they are not copious, but some 
are interesting, as the remark on 
Southey, then sinking in melan- 
choly decay, “No doubt his mind 
was worn out by the toil of building 
up many books, as if there were a 
want, a famine of books.” Foster 
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admired and acknowledged Southey’s 
wonderful _— of poetic descrip- 
tion, and the idiomatic strength of 
his language, which made the reader 
exult in the capabilities of the Eng- 
lish tongue; but he disapproved of 
the laureate’s political changes, and 
is reported to have declined an inter- 
view when Southey visited Bristol 
for the last time in 1838. Alas! 
soon after the night descended upon 
the enchanter, the poet was no more; 
the limbs moved, but the intellect 
had perished, henceforth never to be 
seen by the admiring eye, except in 
the triumphant procession of critical 
applause, his cheek flushing, like the 
Arvalan of his own story, beneath 
“thecrimson canopy.” Mr. Shepherd, 
then—whose allusion to Southey had 
drawn me from the straight road— 
furnishes a very meagre account of 
Foster within-doors. He does not 
give us the man. This want has 
been in some degree supplied by a 
book recentl published ;* not in- 
deed of meek authority or import- 
ance, but apparently written by a 
person who wishes to tell what he 
snows, and who knows one or two 
things worth telling. Undoubtedly, 
as Goldsmith says by the lips of his 
cognoscento, the portrait might have 
been better, if the painter had taken 
more pains; but such as it is, it is 
welcome. It has, moreover, the 
merit of being short, which the other- 
wise judicious editor of Foster's Cor- 
respondence has overlooked. He 
should have remembered the obser- 
vation of his friend, that the subor- 
dinate economy of life does not re- 
quire to be detailed. We do not 
want a chronicle of coats. “As well 
might a man, of whom I inquire the 
dimensions, the internal divisions, 
and the use of some remarkable 
building, begin to tell me how much 
wood was employed in the scaffold- 
ing, where the mortar was prepared, 
or how often it rained while the 
work was proceeding.” But here is 
Foster himself, in pen and-ink :— 


“There are two entrance-ways to 
Broadmead Chapel, the principal one in 
the street from which the building takes 
its name, and the other facing St James's 
churchyard. If any person had taken 
his stand near the latter on any Sunday 
morning, during the palmy days of Hall’s 
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pastorate, he might have seen approach- 
ing, shortly before the appointed hour 
for commencing the service, a man tall, 
and somewhat stoutly built, with a very 
decided stoop in the shoulders, his chin 
half buried in a thick white cravat, and 
his figure sheltered by an old and enor- 
mous -sized green gingham umbrella. 
This, of course, supposes the weather to 
be rainy; but whether wet or dry, sunny 
or cloudy, whenever Robert Hall was to 
preach, assuredly that slovenly-looking 
man would make his appearance at the 
back door of Broadmead meeting-lhouse, 
If you looked on that part of his face not 
concealed by his hat, which nearly rested 
on his eyebrows, nor enveloped in his 
neckkerchief, you might see a counte- 
nance of a profoundly meditative cast. 
On he would go, looking neither to the 
right hand nor to the left, as he ascended 
the gallery-stairs, and stole quietly to a 
secluded pew, ut the left hand of the 
preacher, which he loved, because there 
he was, to a great degree, sheltered from 
observation. 

“ During the few years which imme. 
diately preceded his death, he preached 
very seldom in Bristol; but on the occa. 
sion of a new chapel being opened in 
Thrissell, Street, he was with very great 
difficulty prevailed upon to deliver the 
morning discourse. We went to hear 
him, and on arriving at the chapel, found 
it densely crowded in every part, the au. 
dience seeming to consist chiefly of cler- 
gymen and Dissenting ministers, who 
had been attracted by the extraordinary 
talents of the Essayist. After a hymn 
had been sung, he ascended the pulpit; 
and as we were situated directly in front 
of him, we had a favourable opportunity 
for observation. Not one of the pub- 
lished portraits give any thing like an 
idea of Foster; the one by Branwhite 
resembles him when he was younger ; 
but as we saw him, we should not have 
recognised in it any traces of the original. 
Mr. Foster's face was large, and the fea- 
tures massive ; the forehead was very 
high, and pyramidal in shape, being 
broadest at its lower portion. His head 
was covered by a very evident curly wig, 
which one might at a glance discover 
was not of the most fashionable manu- 
facture. A large pair of silver specta- 
cles, with circular glasses almost as big 
as penny-pieces, nearly concealed two 
dark, small eyes, which glistened brightly 
beneath a couple of shaggy eyebrows ; 
the face was ploughed with deep lines, 
and the forehead furrowed all over with 
wrinkles of thought; around his neck 
was a dingy white cravat, and his coat 
was ill-fitting, and of a rusty black, Al- 
together he was the most slovenly-look- 
ing man we ever saw ina pulpit. After 
he had given out his text in a mumbling, 
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gurgling, husky noise, he commenced 
somewhat in this way: ‘ Now, I dare 
say some of you will think I am going 
to preach a very odd sermon from such 
an odd text.’ Then he went on, gradu- 
ally enlisting the attention of his hearers, 
whilst he described in magnificent lan. 
guage the idol-temples of the East. Soon 
his congregation were wrapped in won. 
der and delight, as they listened to his 
gorgeous descriptions, and we do not 
think that one individual present stirred 
hand or foot until his glowing discourse 
came to an end. 

‘‘A friend from Sheffield had invited 
us to accompany him to Mr. Foster’s re. 
sidence. It was in the summer time, 
and on a calm, bright evening we drove 
up to his door at Stapleton. The house 
looked gloomy outside, and when we 
entered one of the front parlours, the deep 
shade caused by the trees, and, we be- 
lieve, a boundary wall, caused the apart 
ment to wear a sombre appearance. On 
the tables and chairs lay, in admirable 
confusion, proof impressions of engrav- 
ings, and costly volumes, of a character 
which plainly enough indicated the fine 
taste of their possessor. After we had 
been a few minutes in the apartment, 
Mr. Foster entered it. He was, as usual, 
very carelessly attired, wearing an old 
blue coat, with bright brass buttons, 
which hung baggingly about his large 
frame, and a pair of corduroy breeches 
and top boots. The old brown curly 
wig, and the pair of large circular spece 
tacles, added not a little to the singular- 
ity of his appearance. His manners were 
rather forbidding, but they formed no 
key to his character, which, it is said, 
was characterised by simple honesty in 
his purposes, and straightforwardness in 
his movements. He invited us to remain 
and take tea, and two ladies soon after- 
wards joined us. His conversation was 
what might be characterised as odd ; cer- 
tainly it was not brilliant. His eye was 
the most piercing, with the single excep- 
tion of Mr. Beckford, which I ever saw ; 
it fairly looked into one, and there was 
no escaping from its scrutiny. He never 
smiled, and an indescribable gloom 
seemed to belong to his character. After 
tea he rose from the table, and putting 
on an old grey frock coat, invited us to 
walk with him in his garden; there a 
spirit of almost cheerfulness seemed to 
animate him; every now and then he 
would draw from his pocket a common 
round snuff-box, gently tap its lid, and 
pause for awhile, glancing keenly over 
his huge spectacles, and then giving 
utterance to some casual observation.” 


This is pleasing enough,—almost 
warm, indeed, with a tinge of the 
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Boswellian gossip. The same volume 
contains some outlines of Foster's 
most famous and admired friend, 
Robert Hall; but most of them are 
venerable from their age and labours, 
having been copied from page to 

, till they are nearly worn out. 
The following is one of the best. 
Hall’s mouth was prodigious, and he 
was conscious of the larity. 
Upon one occasion a minister, in the 
course of family prayers, besought 
the Lord to open the mouth of Hall 
wider than ever, in reference to a 
sermon he was going to preach. 
When they rose from their knees, 
Hall said, “ Well, sir, why did you 
pray that my mouth might be opened 
wider? It couldn't well be done, 
sir, unless it was slit from ear to 
ear!” 

Hall and Foster are the two ele- 
vations on the dead level of Baptist 
dissent. Foster always acknowledged 
Hall’s supremacy in the pulpit with 

enerous self-abandonment. When 

e€ was appointed to the pastoral 
charge of Broadmead, Foster im- 
mediately relinquished his own 
week-day lecture. “ Now Jupiter is 
come, I can try it no more.” But in 
all the beauties of intellectual taste, 
and especially in a vivid sense of 
nature, we look upon Foster as im- 
measurably superior to Hall, who 
might complain of Cambridge and its 
treeless scenery, but who never de- 
scribes nature with the fine ifstinct 
of poetic feeling. His images have 
a manufactured look. Thus speaking 
of infidelity, “‘ Sudden in its rise and 
impetuous in its progress, it re- 
sembles a mountain-torrent, which is 
loud, filthy, and desolating ; but being 
fed by no perennial spring, is soon 
drained off and disappears.” Who 
does not perceive that the second 
epithet is out ofits place? Compare 
with it a casual remark of Foster, 
suggested also by observation of 
nature: “I wish a character as de- 
cisive as that of a lion or a tiger, and 
an impetus towards the important 
objects of my choice as forcible as 
theirs to prey and hostility ; 
wish to have an extensive atmosphere 
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of consciousness; a soul which can 
mingle with every element in every 
form; which, like the olian harp, 
arrests even the vagrant winds, and 
makes them music.” 

I think, also, that while Hall com- 
bines more, Foster invents more ; he 
seems to have possessed, in a rare 
degree, the power he ascribed to 
‘some unknown preacher, of tumbling 
down massy fragments of originality, 
that not only made the stagnant 
stream of men’s thoughts to foam and 
flash, but crushed many creeping 
things — small buzzing objections, 
slimy worldlinesses —in their way. 
Hall shines, Foster glows; one has 
a wider surface of lustre, the other 
fiercer blazes in the midst of blackness 
and smoke. The light of Foster, if 
we may so speak, seemed to come 
from a remoter flame. He has pointed 
out the difference in his friend: 
“ He was less given than other men 
of genius to visionary modes of 
thought; musings exempt from all 
regulation; that fascination of the 
mysterious, captivating by the very 
circumstance of eluding ; that fearful 
adventuring on the dark, the un- 
known, the awful; those thoughts that 
wander through eternity.” Wall was 
satisfied with pointing out the burn- 
ing walls of space, Foster was per- 

tually striving to overleap them. 

n one respect {tall distanced com- 
petition,—in the artistic accomplish- 
ments of literature ; he had intuitively 
what his friend rarely obtained with- 
out painful labour —a graceful har- 
mony of style. His words fall into 
their places without drill. In Foster 
there is a constant bustle and waver 
of the line; it seems as if a dozen 
giants were driving to the front, and 
could not find places when they 
reached it. His conceptions are often 
surprisingly vivid and original ; but 
his hand does not second his im- 
agination. We think of Milton the 
poet, staggering and stammering into 
the pamphleteer. An obvious - 
lel occurs in the remarks of Hall and 
Foster on the necessity of educating 
the lower classes. Read the follow- 


ing passages :— 
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FOSTER. 


“ A large portion of what he is ac- 
customed to see presents itself to him in 
the character of boundary and prohibi- 
tion ; on every hand there is something 
to warn him what he must not do. There 
are high walls, and gates, and fences, and 
brinks of torrents, and precipices; in 
short, an order of things on all sides, 
signifying to him, with more or less of 
menace, lhus far and no farther. And 
he is, in a general way, obsequious to 
this arrangement. We do not ordinarily 
expect to see him carelessly transgressing 
the most decided of the artificial boun- 
daries, or daring across those dreadful 
ones of nature, But neaily destitute of 
the faculty to perceive (as in coming in 
contact with something charged with the 
element of lightning) the awful intercep- 
tive lines of the other arrangement which 
he is in the midst of, as a subject of the 
laws of God, we see with what insensi- 
bility he can pass through those prohibi- 
tory significations of the Almighty will, 
which are to devout men as lines stream- 
ing with an infinitely more formidable 
than material fire. And if we look into 
his future course, proceeding under so 
fatal a deficiency, the consequence fore. 
seen is, that those lines of divine inter- 
diction which he has not conscience to 
perceive as meant to deter him, he will 
seem as if he had acquired, through a 
perverted will, a recognition of in another 
quality, as temptations to attract him.” 
—Ox Popular Ignornnee, p. iii. 14th edi- 
tion. 


In the observations of Foster, so 
confused and difficult, the presiding 
thought is noble; but it is almost 
eclipsed; only a faint and turbid 
gleam breaks out along the chain of 
argument, strong enough to dazzle, 
but not steady enough to assist the 
eye. In Hall, onthe contrary, every 
word is clear and intelligible ; the 
fire of thought, instead of emitting 
occasional flashes of intense heat, dif- 
fuses a mild and agreeable light. 


FOSTER. 
The Energy of Youth. 


“ Tlow precious a thing is youthful 
energy, if only it could be preserved 
entirely,—englobed, as it were, witbin 
the bosom of the young adventurer, till 
be can come and offer it forth a sacred 
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HALLe 

“These are the only expedients that 
can be adopted, for forming a sound 
and virtuous populace; and if there be 
any truth in the figure by which society 
is compared to a pyramid, it is on them 
its stability chiefly depends ; the elaborate 
ornament at the top will be a wretched 
compensation for the want of solidity in 
the lower part of the structure. These 
are not the times in which it is safe for a 
nation to repoze on the lap of ignorance. 
If there ever was a season when public 
tranquillity was ensured by the absence 
of knowledge, that season is past, The 
convulsed state of the world will not per- 
mit unthinking stupidity to sleep, without 
being appalled by phantoms, and shaken 
by terrors, to which reason, which defines 
her objects and limits her apprehension, 
by the reality of things, is a stranger. 
Every thing in the condition of mankind 
announces the approach of some great 
crisis, for which nothing can prepare us 
but the diffusion of knowledge, probity, 
and the fear of the Lord. While the 
world is impelled with such violence in 
opposite directions ; while a spirit of gid- 
diness and revolt is shed upon the nations, 
and the seeds of mutation are so thickly 
sown, the improvement of the people will 
be our grand security ; in the neglect of 
which the politeness, the refinement, and 
the knowledge accumulated in the higher 
orders, weak and unprotected, will be 
exposed to imminent danger, and perish 
like a garland in the grasp of popular 
fury.’"— Advantages of Knowledge to the 
Lower Classes. 


You read one; you work out the 
other. Some of this abruptness of 
expression I cannot but think that 
Foster caught from the prose of Mil- 
ton, of which he was evidently a 
diligent student. This you will rea- 
dily see by suffering me to reprint a 
little quotation given in your August 
number, and to contrast it with a 
passage from Milton in an opposite 
column :— 


MILTON. 
The Same. 


“The pious and just honouring of 
ourselves may be thought the radical 
moisture and fountain-head, from whence 
every laudable and worthy enterprise 
issues forth ; and although I[ have given 
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emanation in yonder temple of truth and 
virtue! But, alas! all along as he goes 
towards it, he advances through an avenue 
formed by a loug line of tempters and 
demons on each side, all prompt to touch 
him with their conductors, and draw 
this divine electric element with which 
he is charged away.” 


Here one word whispers the name 
of the garden from whence the balm 
spoil was taken ; the image of aah 
globing itself upward from every im- 
purity is extremely beautiful, and 
was scarcely likely to arise to two 
different minds. Doubtless, Foster 
brought — something from Mil- 
ton, except his harshness and ob- 
security. Who could linger long 
amid that Egyptian architecture of 
style, without feeling a solemn shade 
gather over the thoughts? ‘There 
every thing is huge, sombre, and 
often repulsive. Fierce republican- 
isms lie embalmed beneath those 
lowering pyramids of words; gro- 
tesque mummies, with which so many 
precious jewels of fancy are en- 
tombed ; rich rewards to the patient 
explorer among the burial-places of 
departed kings ! 

ou might, if your inclination had 

led you in that direction, have pointed 
out several heads of comparison be- 
tween Coleridge and Foster. The 
preacher saw the poet at Bristol, a 
city which Southey called the most 
ancient, most beautiful, and most in- 
teresting in England. Certainly its 
venerable streets have witnessed a 
strange confluence of bright streams 
of genius. There Chatterton forged 
— antiquity, and Wesley founded 
ethodism, and Hall illuminated 


FOSTER. 


‘« [have been reading some of Milton’s 
amazing descriptions of spirits, of their 
manner of life, their powers, their bound. 
less liberty, and the scenes which they* 
inhabit or traverse; and my wonted 
enthusiasm kindled high. I almost 
wished for death, and considered with 
gteat admiration what that life and what 
those strange regions really were, into 
which death will turn the spirit free. 
I cannot wonder, and can easily pardon, 
that this intense and sublime curiosity 
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it the name of a liquid thing, yet it is not 
incontinent to bound iteelt as liquid 
things are, but hath in it a most restrain- 
ing and powerful abstinence to start back, 
and globe itself upward from the mixture 
of every ungenerous and unbeseeming 
motion, or any soil wherewith it may 
peril to stain itself.” —Of Church Govern- 
ment, 


Nonconformism, and Coleridge talked 
as never man talked in this cold 
nineteenth century, and Southey 
himself saw visions and dreamed 
dreams. Nor should Foster be for- 
gotten among those horses of the 
sun, who have run their race upon 
earth. No man lauded more ear- 
nestly the old man eloquent; his 
mind of vast comprehension and mi- 
nute perception; opulent in multi- 
farious knowledge ; sympathetic with 
every thing pure and sublime; yet 
having the splendour of his genius 
clouded over by a malignant spell, 
that embittered his life and wounded 
his reputation. Foster, perhaps, did 
not recognise his own resemblance to 
Coleridge; but it may be traced in 
his mode of expression, as well as of 
thought. He wanted Addison to do 
for his essays what Hume or Stewart 
would have performed for the philo- 
sophy of his contemporary. But the 
chief likeness is seen in the wild and 
unearthly tendencies of the imagina- 
tion; in the passion which Johnson 
reprehends in Collins, of slumbering 
by Elysian water-falls, or gazing 
upon magic palaces. Compare Fos- 
ter’s reflections on reading some 
passages of Paradise Lost, with Cole- 
ridge’s hymn before sunrise in the 
vale of Chamouni. Is not the same 
poetic character discernible in both ? 


COLERIDGE. 


* But thou, most awful Form ! 

Risest from forth thy sea of pines, 

How silently! Around thee and above 

Deep is the air, and dark, substantial, 
black, 

An ebon mass,—methinks thou piercest it 

As with a wedge! But when I look 
again, 

It is thine own calm home, thy crystal 
sbrine, 

Thy habitation from eternity ! 
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has sometimes demolished the corporeal 
prison, by plunging it from a precipice, 
or into the sea. Milton’s description of 
Uriel and the Sun revived the idea which 
I have before indulged as an imagination 
of sublime luxury, of committing myself 
to the liquid element (supposing some 

art of the sun a liquid fire), of rising on 
its swells, flashing on its surges, darting 
upwards a thousand leagues, and then 
falling again fearless into the fervent 
ocean.” 


The most unpleasing feature in 
Foster’s character is the venomous 
rancour with which he always speaks 
and thinks of the Church and her 
economy ; and it is curious to mark 
the transforming influence of his re- 
ligious prejudices upon his taste. 
The fine qualities of genius become 
inflamed into bloated and animal 
vulgarity, under the Circe of Dissent. 
Even the majestic manhood of Mil- 
ton’s intellect yielded to the spell ; 
and in reading some of his coarse 
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O dread and silent Mount! I gazed 
upon thee, 
Till thou, still present to the bodily 
sense, 
Didst vanish from my thought; en- 
tranced in prayer, 
I worshipp’d the Invisible alone ! 


Yet like some sweet, beguiling melody, 

So sweet we know not we are list’ning 
to it, 

Thou the meanwhile wast blending with 
my thought,— 

Yea, with my life and life’s own secret 


oy; 
Till ths dilating soul, enrapt, transfused, 
Into the mighty vision passing,—then, 
As in her natural form, swell’d vast to 
heaven !” 


invectives, we call to mind his own 
words, and feel that his 


** Genius has lost 
The divine property of her first being.” 


Believe me, dear Mr. Yorke, 
Your friend and admirer, 
M. A. 
Rose Hermitage, Berks, 
Sept. 15, 1846, 
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THE NEW WERTHER. 


PROLOGUE. 


“ Morats” are just now at a pre- 
mium in the mart of literature. 
Tennyson asks, “ What moral is 
there in a rose?” Certainly none 
at all; and therefore roses, and all 
such things, are at a discount. 

The following tale will turn out, 
upon examination, to be fraught with 
moral. Whether that moral be good, 
bad, or indifferent, we will not under- 
take to determine; nor is it neces- 
sary that we should do so, for the 
result at which we aim can be in no 
manner influenced by such determin- 
ation. The European popularity 
of the Sues, Sands, and Balzacs is 

roduced and satisfied by a moral — 
it does not ask, what moral ? 

When roses were in fashion, a 
simple delineation of Colombe von 
Iimenau, and a repetition of what 
she did and said, when Fricdrich, the 
Student of Bonn, made love to her, 
would not have been without at- 
traction in themselves. But nudity 
of sentiment is almost as much out 
of the question now as nudity of per- 
son ; and we perceive even less pro- 
spect of the restoration of the first 
than of the last. The latter species 
of nudity boasts at least one sincere, 
souanid, and unflinching advocate 
—need we mention Madame Dude- 
vant ?—and this is more than we can 
conscientiously affirm of the nudity 
sentimental. 

To one article, however, of the 
reigning fashion we do not subscribe ; 
namely, the necessity of deducing our 
moral or morals from the immorali- 
ties of our heroine: and this for the 
simple reason that, from all that has 
been told us of her, she does not 
appear to have been guilty of any. 
But to that other article, which re- 
quires the moral or morals to be 
indistinguishably interwoven with 
the text of the story, and not tacked 
on to the end, like a tin kettle to the 
tail of a cat, we subscribe very 
heartily : Because, in the first place, 
it greatly facilitates the task of the 
author, who, in this case, has but to 
throw forth a few mystical hints as 
to the being of a profound moral, 


leaving the moral itself to the care 
of that great general law, which pro- 
vides “ Sermons in stones, and good 
in every thing ;” and, in the second 
place, it satisfies all classes of Readers: 
to the lover of the didactic the per- 
formance, with a little ingenuity upon 
his part, becomes didactic, while the 
admirers of the unmixedly amusing 
have only to be passive to be pleased. 

We are lovers of the didactic, and 
have, from earliest youth, been at- 
tached to that system, by the practice 
of which Shakspere analysed “stones” 
and “ everything” a great deal bet- 
ter than Berzelius or Faraday have 
ever done since. 

One fine morning, last autumn, the 
writer was indulging his ruling incli- 
nation, as the steamer, in which he had 
embarked at Bonn, was labouring up 
past Nonnenwerth, by endeavouring 
to extract some consoling “ sermon” 
from his bitter disappomtment on 
first witnessing the vastly overrated 
beauties of the Rhine. Having, at 
last, succeeded, and being thoroughly 
wearied by staring alternately at the 
Drachenfels, on one side, and Non- 
nenwerth, on the other, he drew forth 
a volume of Schiller, and listlessly 
applied himself to the page at which 
it chanced to open. It was at the 
poem called Das Lied von der Glocke. 

Scarcely had he settled into a kind 
of lethargic semi-absorption in his 
subject, when he was aroused from it 
by the firm and even pressure of 
somebody's hand upon his shoulder. 
Looking up he beheld a young man, 
with long brown hair, handsome fea- 
tures, and very large dark-blue eyes, 
which were fixed upon him with an 
eager stare, apparently expressive of 
fervid admiration. It first occurred 
to narrator that this was a madman ; 
but, on glancing round him, and per- 
ceiving no one likely to be his keeper, 
he at last remembered having seen 
the intruder embark, at the same 
time with himself, at Bonn; and he 
therefore concluded that it was only 
a German student. The stranger 
spoke : 

“ You are reading Schiller?” 
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“T am.” 

“ Das Lied von der Glocke ?” 

“ It is true.” 

“ Let us be friends!” 

“ T have no objection.” 

He forthwith grasped the disen- 
gaged hand of the writer with both 
of his, and squeezed it until every 
limb of the sufferer seemed to shrin 
to half its dimensions with the agony. 
He then proffered him a great white 
jug of very bitter beer. ‘The writer 
was not ignorant of the German 
adage (oftener acted on than ex- 
pressed) “ love me love my beer.” 








When I was a Fuchs — fox or 
freshman—at the university of Bonn 
there was a young man there, named 
Friedrich. ‘Two circumstances made 
him the most miserable of beings. 
He was not in love; and he was 
unable to drink more than half-a- 
gallon of beer at a sitting. ‘The first 
disqualification exposed him to the 
commiseration of his companions ; 
the second to their contempt: and 
contempt and commiseration were 
equally obnoxious to his lofty soul 
and refined sensibilities. He deter- 
mined, therefore, to set aside all 
other studies for the time, and de- 
vote himself wholly to the art of 
drinking beer, and to the discovery 
of a fit object for exercise of his 
affections. 

Accordingly, while others were in 
bed, Friedrich was drinking beer ; 
and while the rest of the university 
were sitting lazily at lectures he was 
indefatigably perambulating Bonn 
and its environs, in hopes of catching 
a glimpse of the creature, his devotion 
to whom should entitle him to the 
claims of manhood and equality with 
his fellow-students. A few months’ 
unremitted application to beer pro- 
duced a complete eradication of the 
minor deficiency ; and his diligence 
and success in this regard caused 
many to prophesy well of him as to 
the other. ‘Thus encou he re- 
doubled his efforts—which met with 
their reward. 

You remember that long strect of 
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THE STORY OF THE GERMAN STUDENT. 
Cuapter I. 


Friedrich, at Bonn — He learns to drink Beer — Falls in Love, and into a Quarrel ~ 
IIe leaves Bonn, and arrives at the Sicbengebirge. 
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Ile therefore undertook the potion 
with a semblance of zeal that might 
have done credit to a hero in Wal- 
halla. He paused for breath, so ex- 
hausted that he meditated begging 
to be let off the rest ; but he saw the 
large strong hands bracing them- 
selves in —— for another 
squeeze, so he lifted.the goblet to his 
lips afresh, and drained the whole. 

“ T will tell you a story,” said the 
German student. “The man who 
opens Schiller at the Lied von der 
Glocke is worthy to hear it,” And 
his words ran thus: 


scattered white houses leading past 
the university down towards the 
Rhine? Well, one morning Friedrich 
was prosecuting his search in that 
direction when his eye was suddenly 
arrested by the gleam of a white 
dress through the green rails of the 
garden belonging to one of the hand- 
somest houses there. Le stopped, 
and looked in. 

He could not sce her face; but the 
tender white dress clad the tenderest 
figure in the world. She was water- 
ing a large bed of tall pure lilies, 
and with every change in her posi- 
tion he regretted the vanishing of 
some lovely attitude, although the 
next was more lovely than its pre- 
decessor. “ Ach Himmel!” said he 
aloud, “ if she should be ugly now.” 
She heard him, turned round to look, 
and, perceiving that she had attracted 
his attention, retired quickly towards 
the house with rosy blushes and a 
serious brow. Friedrich watched her 
till the hem of her garment had 
vanished, and went his way with 
tearful eyes. 

He returned to the university, the 
object of his wanderings being now 
attained. He returned, but not be- 
fore he had found out, by inquiring 
in the neighbourhood, that her name 
harmonised with her beautiful coun- 
tenance, as completely as this har- 
monised with the figure which caused 
the involuntary exclamation that put 
an end to her gardening. It was, 
Colombe von Itmenau. 
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Friedrich was now in love; but 
what he expected to find the seal of 
his happiness he soon discovered to 
be the commencement of his real 
miseries. That very night there was 
to be a drink-meeting, at which he 
now determined to imake a declara- 
tion of his equality with his com- 
panions. The glorious moment came ; 
it was his turn to sing, or else to sub- 
mit to the usual penalty, by drinking 
a prodigious vessel of beer, and pay- 
ing for it. Hitherto he had always 
undergone this ordeal, because he had 
no mistress to sing of, but now, to 
the astonishment of all, instead of 
betaking himself to the beer, which 
had been prepared for him, he burst 
forth into a song of his own making, 
about Colombe von Ilmenau. 

Scarcely had he concluded the last 
stanza with her name, before he found 
himself drenched and blinded, by the 
contents of a large cylindrical white 
jug of beer, which were dashed into 
his face by a young man, who, flushed 
and foaming with anger, proclaimed 
himself the brother of Colombe. 
Arrangements for a hostile mecting 
ensued. 

Here was a predicament for a lover 
to be placed in! Never in any ro- 
mance or drama had he read of one 
more fraught with interest and fear- 
ful pathos. It was worthy to become 
the subject of a future Nibelungen- 
Lied. Friedrich resolved that the 
incident should lose no lustre by un- 
worthy circumstances. The mecting 
had been broken up by the quarrel, 
and the other members of it had 
departed to their several apartments; 
but Friedrich reflected that his nar- 
row lodging, strewn with shattered 
beer-jugs and reeking with stale to- 
bacco-fumes was not the place to 
ruminate on sorrow like his own. 
‘The stars and moon were shining in 
the sky, against which the gigantic 
summits of the Siebengebirge stood 
afar off, dark and dreadfully. Ah! 
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would that he were stationed upon 
one ofthem! All objects about him 
would then accord with the mag- 
nitude of his grief. His contem- 
plations, and his subsequent resolves 
as to his future course of action, 
would be worthy of the lover of 
Colombe! And shall he, then, neg- 
lect to do any not absolutely im- 
practicable deed, which should pro- 
cure him such advantages? Ie 
hurries to his apartment; attires 
himself with due precautions against 
the cold; slings a supply of beer in 
a large stone bottle hastily about his 
neck; pockets a bundle of tobacco, 
and a spacious pipe; casts his cloak 
across his shoulders ; and darts for- 
wards upon his journey towards 
the Seven-mountains. He rushes 
down the street sanctified by the 
dwelling therein of the divine Co- 
lombe ; he briefly apostrophises the 
mansion, thrice blessed by her pre- 
sence ; he has crossed the silent sleep- 
ing Rhine ; he is toiling up the bases 
of the Siebengebirge ; he has attained 
the highest of their summits! 


IIere the German student paused, 
being apparently exhausted by the 
energy of his language, which be- 
tokened an entire sympathy with his 
hero. Ile filled the before-mentioned 
jug, which seemed to contain about 
an English quart, to the very brim, 
with beer. We declined it this time, 
assuring him that we feared to incur 
the disapprobation of a medical ad- 
viser, at whose injunctions we then 
visited the Rhine. Whereupon the 
student gave our hand another 
squeeze, because if we had accepted 
the proffered beverage there would 
not ove been enough left for him- 
self to last out the story. He ‘then 
applied the vessel to his own lips; 
emptied it at one draught, which, 
instead of completing, appeared to 
eure, his exhaustion; and he con- 
tinued thus : 


Cuarter II. 


How Friedrich apostrophises the Stars, Moon, &c. from the Summit of the Sieben- 
gebirge—He makes a Resolve, the nature of which does not yet appear ; and goes 


to sleep. 


“ Ah! trembling stars, eternally 
trembling with eternal love! Ah! 
thou lovely moon, self-loving, that 
comest up to look upon thine own 


beauty in the quiet Rhine! Ah! 
thou passion-tossed land-ocean of 
upheaved mountains! Ah! thou 
widowed tower of Nonnenwerth, 
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dreaming ever, there below, of those 
mighty, manful days to which thou 
wast wedded in thy youth! Ah! 
thou stern and aged Monarch, Drach- 
enfels,—ruin- crowned, thyself a ruin, 
yet an everlasting record, whilst thou 
hast a name, of memorable acts of 
ancient love! Ah! pleasant town 
of Bonn, with thy few lights, love- 
signals haply, far away! Ah! be- 
loved Universitit, with thy hundreds 
of lovers, all asleep! Ah! thou 
heavenly, unutterable Colombe !” 

Such were the words of Friedrich, 
as soon as he had sufficiently re- 
freshed himself from his flagon to be 
capable of speaking for any time to- 
gether without inconvenience. Such 
were his words as they stand re- 
corded among his notes for a work 
to be entitled — “ Die Leiden des 
Jungen Friedrich” — “ Sorrows of 
Friedrich.” 

Having thus addressed the sur- 
rounding objects, he spread his cloak 
upon the surface of the mountain ; 
seated himself thereon; ignited his 
pipe; placed the beer within reach ; 
and commenced his meditations con- 
cerning the events of the past day, 
and their probable consequences — 
especially the duel of the morrow. 
The troublesome and disfiguring 
wounds, which are constantly the 
result of university duels, notwith- 
standing the almost complete armour 
in which they are always foughten, 
occupied no portion of his thoughts. 
It was the relationship borne by his 
antagonist to the celestial Colombe 
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that alone troubled them. If he 
fought and vanquished it would, 
horrible reflection! bring her hatred 
upon him ; should he himself be con- 
quered, or refuse to fight, more hor- 
rible still! he should become the 
object of her pity or contempt.—A 
thought occurs to him! Where could 
have occurred a thought so noble, 
except upon a summit of the Sieben- 
gebirge! It is resolved! 

Hlereupon a_ celestial placidity 
gained possession of his countenance. 
Ile took a prolonged, steady, and de- 
termined imbibition of his beer ; re- 
plenished his pipe; gave one final 
gaze at the several objects of his late 
apostrophe ; enveloped himself in his 
ample cloak; and, as it was too late 
and he was too weary to return to 
Bonn that night, he smoked himself 
forthwith into a sound and dreamless 
sleep. 


Here the Student made another 
poms either for breath, or beer, or 
oth ; and we seized the opportunity 
of thanking him, for having en- 
livened the scenes just traversed, by 
an interest more immediately human 
than was to be gathered from the 
legends respectively attached tothem ; 
—legends from which the sort of 
aged novelty, that, like the fresh- 
looking bloom of rust on old bronzes, 
adds so much to their value, has 
been totally worn away by too much 
handling. We were now past Non- 
nenwerth, and he began anew : 


Cuarter III. 


Concerning the duel that Friedrich fought; by the conclusion of which his mysteri- 
ous resolve, made on the preceding night, is discovered to the Reader—What un- 
expected results came of the duel, 


The rising sun saw Friedrich re- 
freshed by his slumbers and exulting 
in the consciousness of an heroic pur- 
pose, stalking down the side of the 
mountain, toward Bonn, with as even 
and determined a pace as the steep- 
ness of the descent would permit of. 
He arrived before the dwelling of 
Colombe. Here his resolute will for 
a moment seemed to fail him. The 
numerous tears fell swiftly from his 
em as he bade an eternal adieu to 
the green railings, to the bed of 
white lilies, to the door at which he 


saw her disappear, and lastly to the 
garden and to the mansion in the 
aggregate. He then staggered on to 
his apartment; armed all the mortal 
parts of his person very carefully, 
according to the custom of university 
duellists ; called for a supply of beer ; 
ignited his final pipe ; and thus apo- 
strophised Colombe : 

“Ah! thou celestial incarnation 
of my boyish dreams; thou word- 
defying meeting of all perfectness, 
whether earthly, or of heaven ; thou 
beloved bearer of a soul as fully 
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nurtured as thy nature is complete ; 
—what notes of ecstatic passion start 
from thy piano at thy tender touch ; 
how are they answered by thy low 
love-wakening voice! Dost thou 
waltz—such music as then floweth 
from thy motion make the everlast- 
ing spheres; dost thou speak—the 
hoarded wisdom of the slumbering 
ages comes forth, replete with thine 
own simple life! Ah! Colombe, 
Colombe, little dreamest thou the 
devastation thou hast caused, while 
even now, perhaps, thou entrancest 
the Herr papa with thy melodious 
—_ or art filially aiding the 
‘rau mamma in transacting the du- 
ties of her household. Igo! Igo! 
The sacrifice shall be performed ! 
The ire of the brother of Colombe 
will be appeased! Colombe von 
Ilmenau herself may haply hear of 
me, and weep!” 

Friedrich, however, did not go 
until he had written down these 
words, together with those uttered 
upon the Siebengebirge, among the 
before-mentioned notes. He then 
left his apartment composedly, and 
proceeded to the spot appointed for 
the meeting, where Paul, the brother 
of Colombe, awaited him. 

It was not the intention of Paul 
to inflict any very severe punish- 
ment upon Friedrich, for he himself 
was a young man of a noble soul, 
and was about te fight with him less 
in enmity than honour. 

The engagement was commenced 
deliberately upon both sides. But 
before it had endured five minutes, 
or either of the combatants had re- 
ceived a blow, Friedrich threw a de- 
aes glance in the direction of 
the mansion of Colombe ; marked 
his opportunity ; and, to the astonish- 
ment of Paul, cast his own sword 
away from him, and rushed with 
outstretched arms, upon that of his 
antagonist. But the fortified bosom 
of the lover of Colombe refused to 
admit the deadly blade. The con- 
cussion, however, with which it was 
resisted threw Friedrich motionless 
and speechless upon his back, and 
thus gave Paul time to consider of 
the motives of this extraordinary 
act. 

He sees it all! The meditations 
which had crossed the brain of Fried- 
rich on the preceding night, passed 
again through Paul'’s.—* Ah! thou 
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noble Friedrich! thou most exalted 
of all lovers! that rather than sink 
in thy mistress’s esteem, or damage 
any one belonging unto her, hast 
thus projected thyself upon the wea- 
pon of thine enemy—thine enemy 
no more!” 

Friedrich heard this soliloquy ; 
started upon his legs, and fell into 
the arms of Paul, who, at the same 
moment, fell also into his: and they 
both wept aloud and long. Deeply 
affected, too, were those who assisted 
at this pathetic scene, but they did 
not allow their feelings so far to 
overcome their sense of the duties of 
their present office as to cause them 
to neglect suggesting the immediate 
expediency of beer unto all parties 
under existing circumstances. Beer 
was accordingly produced. Eternal 
friendship was sworn between the 
late antagonists; and Paul solemnly 
vowed that he would move the 
spheres to procure to Friedrich the 
favour of Colombe von Ilmenau. 

What words can describe the rap- 
tures of the grateful Friedrich ! 
Snatched from the bottomless abyss 
of his despair, to be made possessor 
of a twofold crown of friendship and 
of love, he seemed—but, ah! what 
ominous crashing of the boughs is 
that? ‘The alarm is taken, and the 
heroes flee, pursued swiftly by one 
of those bugbears to the junior mem- 
bers of all universities, which are 
denominated, in English, proctors. 
They flee! but, alas, the wire col- 
lars, metallic paddings, and various 
defensive coatings, by which their 
persons are embarrassed, prove fatal 
to the success of their retreat. Fast 
= the officer upon the steps of 
“riedrich, who, encumbered by the 
weight of his additional fortifications 
in front, is flagging in his flight. 
Ah! that he possessed the weapon 
now which he had so lately cast 
away! But vain are his regrets :— 
he pants,—he stops! and too ex- 
hausted to resist, he becomes the 
prisoner of the abhorred pursuer. 

Paul, on looking back, beholds 
the predicament of his heroic friend. 
Ah! what were expulsion from the 
college,—what were life-long impri- 
sonment,—what were death itself to 
the consciousness of having outraged 
friendship and sworn faith! Ile 
turns. He strikes the ruthless offi- 
cer senseless by a single blow with 
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the flat of his unrelinquished wea- 
pon ; aud his friend is free! 


The Student was now interrupted 
by his own tears, which running 
down his cheeks and winning en- 
trance at the corners of his mouth, 
apparently reminded him of beer. 
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Having accordingly refreshed his 
energies, and perceiving that his 
hearer was less agitated than himself, 
he apologised for being the possessor 
of sensibilities somewhat too acute, 
and for a troublesome entireness of 
eeeny's then thus pursued his 
tale. 


Cuarter LY. 


Paul introduces Friedrich to Colombe—An Asthetic Tea. 


Friedrich and Paul returned arm 
in arm towards Bonn. Friedrich 
related how he had seen Colombe 
watering the lilies in the garden, and 
Paul promised, at his friend’s prayer, 
that he would gain leave of his fa- 
ther, Ilerr Steinhausen, to introduce 
him, next day, to the family circle 
of the von Ilmenaus. 

On their arrival at Bonn they se- 
parated, with a renewal of their 
vows; and Friedrich devoted the 
rest of that day and great portion of 
the night, to arranging in his mind 
and recording upon paper the trans- 
actions of the last four-and-twenty 
hours—the most interesting of his 
existence, and an addition to his 
“ Teiden,” of unspeakable import- 
ance. 

Paul, in the meantime, was vi- 
gorously engaged in fulfilling his 
promises to Friedrich. 

Now Herr Steinhausen von Ilme- 
nau was a rich and haughty little 
man of high and ancient family. 
He was proud of his riches, prouder 
of his family, proudest of his capaci- 
ties for, and attainments in, the study 
of Esthetics. His Esthetic Tea-par- 
ties were attended by all the profess- 
ors of the university ; and by the 
towns-folk an invitation thereunto 
was regarded as the surest criterion 
of esprit. Not a few were those who 
had made a pursuit of Esthetics, and 
had published /Esthetical Treatises, 
with no purpose in the world but that 
of being invited to partake of Herr 
Steinhausen’s J2sthetic tea. In these 
parties, whereat Iegel and Schelling 
rotated with tea and bread-and-but- 
ter, Herr Steinhausen himself was 
commonly the most conspicuous per- 
sonage. Indeed he was always 80, 
unless some unusual star, in wander- 


ing from its proper sphere, happened 
to touch at the town of Bonn,—in 
which contingency it invariably re- 
ceived a summons to appear at Herr 
Steinhausen’s, and then, for the time 
being, the host consented to hide his 
—as he would have it understood— 
voluntarily diminished head. 

His lady, though deficient in Zs- 
thetical capabilities, made up for it, 
to her lord, by the extraordinary re- 
verence, and even awe, which she en- 
tertained for his proficiency therein ; 
and this disqualification and (conse- 
quent) reverence was partaken of, 
in a great measure, by Colombe. But 
although the mamma never entered 
into the more strictly philosophical 
discussions, which so often took place 
in her drawing-room, otherwise than 
by a grave assenting bow to the pro- 
positions propounded to her ; and her 
blue-eyed daughter could only reply 
to them by similar acknowledgments, 
and by an occasional timid interro- 
gation, they, neverthcless, were un- 
failing in their presence, and unre- 
mitting in their attention to all that 
was going on, at these learned mect- 
ings. 

It was, thus, upon the sthetical 
accomplishments of Friedrich that 
Paul based his hopes of obtaining 
permission to introduce him into 
this, to all but Jstheticians, very ex- 
clusive circle. ‘The foundation of 
his hopes was a safe one, and Herr 
Steinhausen von Ilmeuau graciously 
consented to admit one more admir- 
ing auditor of his speculations, in 
the person of the poor and obscurely 
descended Friedrich. 

But the exertions of Paul did not 
stop here. He prepared Colombe 
for the reception of Friedrich, by re- 
lating to her, in glowing words, the 
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incidents of the late duel; not in- 
forming her, however, either of his 
own or of her part in the affair ;— 
knowing what an excellent piece of 
effect would be brought about by 
her recognition of the interruptor 
of her yesterday's gardening in the 
hero of his story, and the student of 
JEsthetics ; and by her consequent 
deduction of her own and of her 
brother’s share in an adyenture of 
so much romance. 

Colombe was enchanted with the 
prospect of meeting one in whom the 
well-nigh defunct spirit of ancient 
chivalry appeared to be renewed in 
all its freshness; and she longed to 
know who it was in Bonn that pos- 
sessed charms sufficient to evoke such 
heroism. 

The mamma, too, was not ill- 
pleased to hear of the advent of any 
one who could talk botany so well, as 
Paulassured her that Friedrich could, 
and was so passionately fond of white 
lilies ;—for you must understand that 
they were the lilies of the mamma 
which, I have told you, luxuriated 
in the superintendence of Colombe. 

Paul, having thus prepared the 
path of Friedrich, hastened to in- 
form him of the success of his endea- 
vours, and desired him to be ready 
to accompany him home when he 
should call for him in the evening. 

Ah! now behold the thrice happy 
Friedrich vigorously brushing his 
never - before - brushed habiliments, 
to appear in the presence of the 
heavenly Colombe! behold him now 
plunged deep into a botanical de- 
scription of the tall white lily, 
wherewith to encounter the dignified 
mamma! See him lastly, and till 
the last moment, diligently commit- 
ting to memory his own notes in the 
margins of authors on JUsthetics, 
whereby the better to conciliate the 
awful Herr papa! 

The hour appointed for Paul's 
coming—half dreaded, half desired— 
has at length arrived! “ Rest, rest 
thee now, ah! fluttering heart of 
Friedrich! A little while, and he 
shall touch the white hand of Co- 
lombe ;—Ah, whitest hand! how 
living-white did it shew, against the 
little bright-green watering - pot, 
among those very white, but cold 
and lifeless lilies! A little while, and 
‘these blue spheréd lights,’ beneath 
her bounteous brow, shall shine on 
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him! A little while, and rosy gleams, 
tender as those which hint the morn- 
ing upon summer clouds, shall haply 
come and go, to words that he will 
utter! Ah! beating heart of Fricd- 
rich, troublesomely beating to be 
gone, thou wilt spoil all if thus thou 
beatest by and by !” 

Lo! there is Paul’s step upon the 
stair! He will just jot down these 
last ejaculations, which are much too 
well expressed to be forgotten, and 
then rush forth to meet him. It is 
done, and he is gone ! 

They arrive. Herr Steinhausen 
receives Friedrich with a low and 
learned bow, where he stands, sur- 
rounded by admiring listeners ; many 
of whom are not unknown to the 
agitated Student, being occupants of 
the professional chairs of his univer- 
sity. Some of these, also, deign to 
recognise him, or rather, perhaps, 
his new position, by a tragic smile. 

The spouse of Herr Steinhausen, 
who is seated formally upon a very 
high-backed chair, with arms folded 
in regularity upon an open folio vol- 
ume—open at the picture and de- 
scription of the Bella Donna Lily— 
acknowledges Paul's presentation of 
Friedrich with separated lips, and 
with an inclination ofthe head, which 
scems prudently considerative of the 
equilibrium of the vast ornamental 
machinery which it supports. 

Colombe, when Friedrich entered, 
was seated on one side of, and a lit- 
tle behind the papa, apparently com- 
pletely absorbed in Caesiar to an 
analysis, which he was then conduct- 
ing, of the pleasure derived from 
gazing upon a flower. But no doubt 
ner attention had occasionally wan- 
dered, for the first object that caught 
Friedrich’s eye when he came in, 
was the blue eye of Colombe turned 
rather anxiously towards the door. 
The instantaneous result of the meet- 
ing of their glances was a renewal of 
the rosy blushes and the serious 
brow with which she had hurried 
from the garden two days before. 
But during the half-minute, which 
came between the entrance of Fried- 
rich and his formal introduction to 
Colombe, the blushes had found time 
to depart, and the brow to regain 
its wonted softness and serenity. 

The discussion continued, and 
many profound solutions were offered 
of the problem under examination. 
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Herr Stcinhausen said he believed 
the delight in question arose “ from 
the idea of spontaneity, which is 
evolved from the developement of a 
living individuality in a symmetrical 
form.” This definition was received 
with a murmur of applause from all 
the Professors; one of whom, how- 
ever, thought the question should 
not be finally decided upon, without 
informing themselves of the opinions 
of the ladies. 

The Frau mamma, contrary to her 
ae coincidence with the judg- 
ment of her lord, whenever she was 
referred to for her opinion, attributed 
the pleasure of beholding flowers to 
our knowledge that they are consti- 
tuted of petals, stamens, &c. This 
solution met also with its meed of 
approbation. All present allowed 
that the idea, if perhaps not abso- 
lutely final, was at least very plausi- 
ble indeed. 

Colombe, who had never thought 
of the question before, said she could 
not answer it, but admitted she was 
not satisfied with any of the solu- 
tions yet given, or, at least, with any 
of those the wording of which she 
had understood. “Ah!” said she, 
after a pause, and turning to a vase 
of lilies close by, to take one out, 
“Ah! I think I know now! Is it 
not because it is so beautiful ?” 

These words received the un- 
bounded applause of the exoteric and 
less initiated portion of the audience, 
but the Professors smiled kindly at 
the naiveté with which Colombe dis- 
played her ignorance of Esthetics, 
and Herr Steinhausen himself patted 
his daughter upon the head, and as- 
sured her she was a good little girl, 
but would never make a philoso- 
pher. 

And here Friedrich fell into a 
blunder which had very nearly over- 
thrown all his hopes of happiness to 
come; for when his host, with the 
gracious intention of encouraging the 
timid student, demanded of him what 
he thought of the matter, he ex- 
pressed a full concurrence with the 
answer of Colombe ; observing only 
that an additional beauty was some- 
times conferred upon certain flowers 
by associating them with certain per- 
sons and accidents—and he looked 
again towards the lily which remained 
in the hand of Colombe. 

Universal silence followed the 
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eagerly enunciated judgment of the 
lover of Colombe. It was broken b 
Herr Steinhausen, who observed, 
with some severity of manner, that 
Friedrich “ was yet young and had 
much time to learn in.” 

The Student immediately perceived 
the damage he had done to his 
Z€sthetical reputation, and trembled 
to think how little chance there was 
of his being asked a second time 
to the house of Herr Steinhausen, 
unless he could redeem his character 
that evening. Colombe, who pitied 
the dismay which she saw in his 
countenance, playfully presented him 
with the lily; for having, as she 
said, so bravely supported her. 

“ Now,” thought the enraptured 
Friedrich to himself, “ Now Herr 
Steinhausen may do his worst !” 

But Friedrich did not act upon 
his thought so far as to neglect any 
opportunity which offered for making 
efforts at recovering the good opinion 
of his host. And, happily for his 
hopes at the time, such opportunity 
did « offer, and having once obtained 
the word he did not abandon it until 
he had poured forth the entire fund 
of subtle xsthetical notes before men- 
tioned, which he managed to connect 
one with the other by yet more subtle 
esthetical links. 

Herr Steinhausen and all the Pro- 
fessors were astounded, and it was 
only his former blunder which saved 
Friedrich from being found guilty of, 
and condemned to banishment for, 
the far more heinous one of out- 
shining the «wsthetical splendour of 
Iferr Steinhausen von Ilmenau him- 
self. As it happened, the two mis- 
takes neutralised one another, and 
left Friedrich with a very fair repu- 
tation for philosophical insight. 

The party at length gradually 
broke up, and Friedrich was com- 
pelled to take his departure,—but 
not before he had received permission 
from Herr Steinhausen to attend his 
next sthetic tea, and had secured 
the favour of his lady, by performing 
the dissection of a lily (not Colombe's) 
and by giving the proper names to 
all the parts and portions of it. 


The German Student, having been 
less violently excited during this por- 
tion of his narrative, had less ex- 

rienced the necessity of beer; at 

east so we accounted for the un- 
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usually long continuance of his story, 
without any stop He paused, 
however, at last, and having despatch- 
ed the customary quantum of his be- 
loved beverage, he did not imme- 
diately proceed with his history, but 
joined with us in a little desultor 

discussion as to the nature of the ad- 
vantages conferred upon mankind by 
the study of JEsthetics: We finally 
agreed that the prime value of Esthe- 
tics is in the basis they form to a 
kind of language of flowers—flowers 
of rhetoric—by which love-making 
is infinitely facilitated. All previous 
love-languages, such as those of 
looks, tokens, and common flowers, 
are blundering vehicles of lovers’ 
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thoughts, compared with the lan- 
guage of Jsthetics. A veil of sthe- 
tics is to the discourse of lovers, what 
the transparent dress of a danseuse 
is to her person. Nothing is hidden, 
and the shame of nominal nakedness 
is saved. “ Yes,” said the German 
Student, “‘ my own experience assures 
me this is true.” 

The steam-boat had now reached 
the rocky abodes of the Lurlei, which 
the people belonging to the vessel 
thought fit to desecrate by repeatedly 
letting off a horrid gun. When the 
multitudinous echoes had ceased, the 
Student started from the reverie into 
which he had subsided, and continued 
his story in these words. 


CuarpTer V. 


Friedrich desires to be called the Son of Herr Steinhausen— 
Herr Steinhausen consents, 


Ah! what a night was that which 
Friedrich passed after the tea and 
Esthetics at Ilerr Steinhausen’s! 
These are the substance of his medi- 
tations (I quote from the notes 
which he made the next morning for 
the “ Leiden”) : 

“ Now, Heavenly Powers, ye have 
consummated my desires. Ye have 
heard my midnight invocations among 
the Siehengebirge. The daughter is 
propitious, and the mamma and the 
papa are not averse. Ah! love-pale 

ily, thus—thus, I kiss thee till I 
get thy giver! 

“The papa is a most learned 
Esthetician ; and what unto a learned 
Esthetician, can be inequality of for- 
tune or of birth! The mamma isa 
most learned botanist ; and what, 
unto a learned botanist, can it matter 
whether the seed and soil, which has 
produced the flower of the heart, be 
noble and wealthy, or unillustrious 
and poor? Ah, nothing! nothing! 

“I behold ye through my attic 
casement, ye countless squadrons of 
amazing stars, that watch, like angel 
eyes, about a lover's bed! Not long 
shall your bright purity be sullied by 
passage past this beery atmosphere 
of smoke, ere ye can reach my sight. 
But rather through the lengths of 
marble halls to me and my Colombe 
ye soon shall stream. A castle by 
the rocky Rhine shall be our home! 
Everlasting Rhine-weinsshall abolish 


beer ; and fragrant perfumes rise—a 
substitute for smoke! For in a 
manner worthy of the bringer will I 
spend the dowry of Colombe !” 

Towards morning Friedrich fell 
into a gentle slumber, and continued 
these and similar visions in his 
dreams. 

When he awoke in the morning it 
occurred to him that the state of 
affairs, which had occupied him dur- 
ing the greater portion of the night, 
was, by reason of its desirableness, to 
be secured and entered upon as soon 
as possible. His first impulse was to 
sit down directly, and pen an epistle, 
demanding of Herr Steinhausen the 
hand of the fair Colombe ; therein, 
also, anticipating every possible rea- 
son that he might object, either to 
their ultimate or immediate union, 
and answering those reasons by such 
a display of Esthetical learning as 
should, at once, convince and dazzle 
the philosopher, and render him eager 
to seize upon the offer of so credita- 
ble a son-in-law. 

Upon this impulse he acted, and 
spent the rest of the day in com- 
posing the important missive. Just, 

owever, as it was finished, Paul en- 
tered the room, and assured Friedrich 
that his proposed course of action 
would not only be premature, but 
that, if Herr Steinhausen were ever 
so well inclined to admit the argu- 
ments of the epistle—which consisted 
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of twenty-seven closely written sides 
—he would certainly never have the 
patience to peruse them. Friedrich 
therefore abandoned this project, and 
was not a little consoled for having 
devoted so much time and thought 
upon it, by reflecting how consider- 
ably his letter would swell the bulk, 
a add to the literary merit, of his 
“ Leiden.” 

Paul urged to his friend the pro- 
priety as well as the policy of attend- 
ing a few more sthetic teas, and of 
assuring himself more fully than he 
had yet done of the sentiments of 
Colombe. 

Friedrich cited the presentation of 
the lily. 

“A very good sign,” said Paul, 
“that she is not displeased with the 
effect produced upon you by the first 
sight of her, in causing you to seek 
an introduction so resolutely, and to 
undergo such heroic adventures for 
her sake.” 

“ But not to reject all agentes 
of a tacitly acknowledged lover is 
surely to encourage them !” 

“ Nay, she is so very young.” 

Friedrich opposed his friend no 
longer ; but he thought the castle on 
the Rhine looked farther off, and a 
little more airy. He, however, pro- 
mised to follow the advice of Paul, 
and, for the present, devote himself 
entirely to “ cramming ” Esthetics 
and Botany. 

Week after week passed away, and 
at every visit Friedrich grew in favour 
with the von Ilmenaus. A judi- 
cious subordination of his own powers 
of discussion to those of the Herr 
Papa operated wonderfully. The 
Frau mamma, also, was not satisfied 
with receiving Friedrich at all her 
tea-parties, but further insisted on an 
occasional botanical tea with him alone 
and with Colombe. (Ah! heavenly 
times!) Colombe too, on these oc- 
casions, would always give him a 
great bunch of flowers, with a lil 
in the middle, to take home wit 
him, as a reward, she said, for the 
beautiful old stories he used to tell 
her, when the mamma (a rare thing) 
was not botanically inclined. 

At length Paul agreed with him 
that the time was ripe for opening 
negotiations with the Herr papa. 
Friedrich, under the supervision of 
his friend, addressed a brief note to 
him, demanding, in mysterious terms, 
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a grant of private audience. It was 
given. The morning of the day, 
that was to develope the climax of 
his strange destiny, arose, kindly and 
fair. Friedrich leet his apartment, 
with just uncertainty enough in his 
bosom to add the sweetness of hope 
to his delight. 

Herr Steinhausen von Ilmenau 
is seated at a huge carved oak library- 
table, on which are spread about, in 
learned confusion, the materials of 
the mighty work upon /sthetics, 
which has monopolised his energies 
for more than a quarter ofa century. 
Friedrich comes in. After the civil- 
ities of recognition are over, he ex- 
claims, abruptly : “ Thrice-honoured 
and most famous man, the abysmal 
profundity of thine esthetical attain- 
ments must for ever confound with 
wonder the humble tyro therein 
whom thou hast deigned to notice, 
but he has been unable longer to 
curb back his heart, which now 
would cast itself before thy philoso- 
phic feet, and plead that its unworthy 
owner may be called—thy son!” 

More and more auspicious grew 
the visage of Herr Steinhausen as 
Friedrich proceeded with his speech. 
“T see! the young man would beg 
permission to dedicate his forthcom- 
ing pamphlet, on the ‘ Progress of 
ZEsthetics,’ to the patron who has so 
long nurtured and encouraged him in 
their pursuit; and, in his enthu- 
siasm, he identifies himself with his 
essay, and requires to be called, my 
son—a curious psychological phe- 
nomenon, by the by, and one of very 
frequent: occurrence with tempera- 
ments like his.” Then, graciously 
bending, he pursued aloud, in what 
he supposed to be the figurative lan- 

age of his protégé: “Ah, lieber 
‘riedrich, who would not desire to 
be named the father of a son so pro- 
mising! I grant thy suit.” 

Friedrich, overcome by the vio- 
lence of his joy, fell upon the neck of 
Herr Steinhausen von Ilmenau, and 
wept. Herr Steinhausen embraced 
him tenderly, and then asked him to 
reseat himself, as it was very warm. 
Friedrich obeyed, and when he had 
recovered himself sufficiently to speak, 
he requested his future father-in-law 
to persuade Colombe to assign the 
earliest possible moment for the cele- 
bration of their nuptials. 

“ Ah, my beloved Father, do not 
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speak!” exclaimed Friedrich, ob- 
serving the astonishment of Herr 
Steinhausen, and the ever increasing 
separation of his jaws, “Do not 
speak! You would tell me that 

lombe has yet to be persuaded 
to consent. Ah, no! no! As fast 
as vows can bind the heavenly Co- 
lombe is mine! Here, see! behold 
her letters! Look at this one! All 
is right !” 

An indifferent spectator would 
have more pitied the condition of 
Herr Steinhausen, than sympathised 
with the rapturous tones of Fried- 
rich, during this address. Lock-jaw 
would have seemed the only reason- 
able result of the still continuing 
enlargement of the aperture of his 
mouth. A gradual convulsive move- 
ment elevated the entire body of the 
esthetician from his seat, by the sim- 
ple pressure of his two hands against 
the two arms ofthe chair. But when 
Friedrich uttered the concluding 
“ Allis right!” the philosopher sank 
heavily back into his place, and his 
full-fraught lungs emptied them- 
selves utterly in one sepulchral 
“ Acn!” 

The lover of Colombe now for the 
first time remarked the dangerous 
symptoms under which her honoured 
parent laboured. Unconscious of the 
real state of the matter, and dreading 
the coming on of an attack of apo- 
plexy, he rang the bell and simul- 
taneously bawled out lustily for some 
assistance. 

Little did he dream of the disgrace 
to which he was thus summoning a 
host of witnesses. 

Colombe ran in; followed, at a 
stately trot, by the mamma. 
crowd of domestics ensued; and a 
circle of spectators with inquiring 
words or looks was immediately 
formed about Friedrich and the 
speechless esthetician. 

Colombe took the coldly-sweating 
hands of the papa in hers; but just 
sufficient life remained in them to 
allow of their shrinking with horror 
away into his breeches’ pockets. The 
mamma applied “Botanic Balsam” 
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to the temples of her lord; and in- 
serted vinegar, the most excru- 
ciatingly aromatic, into his nostrils, 
by means of the little spunge, which 
A took from her vinaigrette for this 
pur This seemed to produce 
the desired effect; for the tortured 
esthetician leapt from his chair; 
sneezed prodigiously thrice; cast his 
quivering finger in the direction of 
Friedrich ; and uttered another and 
yet more mighty “ Acn!” 

Universal attention was now di- 
rected to Friedrich, who stood aghast, 
but wholly unsuspecting the veritable 
cause of Herr Steinhausen’s gestures 
—lHlerr Steinhausen! who, the mo- 
ment before, had so readily consented 
to become his father-in-law ! 

The enraged apostle of wstheties 
at last recovered powers of more in- 
telligible expression, and he thus 
made use of them: 

“Ah viper! Ah Colombe! Ach 
Himmel! Ach Teufel! Ah! ha! 
Herr Friedrich !” 

Signs of choking continued 
throughout, and followed these ex- 
clamations ; so that Paul, who now 
entered, and saw how matters stood, 
advised Friedrich to absent himself, 
and promised to report to him faith- 
~~ in the evening, all that might, 
in the mean time, occur. 


The Student paused. All the lat- 
ter portion of his story had been 
related in a tone of off-hand martyr- 
like gaiety, which indicated his power 
of entering a into the feel- 
ings with which his hero might be 
supposed to have afterwards recalled 
the tragic incidents of his eventful 
existence. 

He cast a mournful glance towards 
the drained receptacle of the prime 
support of his energies; felt inef- 
fectually through ail his pockets ; 
and gradually subsided into a lethar- 
gic silence, from which he was only 
roused by hearing us demand of the 
vessel's steward an instantaneous “9 
ply of Kénigsberg. This brought 
about an entire restoration, and the 
renewal of his tale. 


Cuapter VI. 


What passed at the house of Herr Steinhausen, after the departure of Friedrich— 
Friedrich’s speculations—He is visited by Paul. 


After Friedrich’s departure the 
choler of Herr Steinhausen rapidly 


subsided. He loved his little daugh- 
ter very much; and the sight of her, 
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where she sat, sobbing in a corner, 
at once dispersed the thunder clouds 
of wrath, which had been hitherto 
gathering, in stifled silence, over her 
as well as Friedrich. 

He dispatched the wondering do- 
mestics from the chamber ; and de- 
sired both his children, and his spouse 
to seat themselves around him. They 
did so in silence, which was only in- 
terrupted by an occasional sob from 
Colombe; and he addressed them 
thus : 

“ Obedient offspring, and beloved 
spouse! it behoves us all to be greatly 
thankful for this our deliverance 
from the social ruin which so lately 
threatened our respected family! 
We have cherished, beneath the 
semblance of a simple student, a de- 
ceitful viper.” 

“ Ah, my poor poor Friedrich!” 
sobbed Colombe. 

“ Armer Teufel!” exclaimed her 
mamma. 

“ We have entertained, I say, a 
subvertor of society —an advocate of 
anarchy. In the disguise of a votary 
of the sublime science of wsthetics has 
been hidden its most dangerous 
enemy—one who would annihilate 
all the lovely ideality of philosophic 
doctrines, by realising and embasing 
them with common practice. I blame 
not you, my children, or thee, my 
spouse, for being deluded by one who 
has deluded even me, with his subtle 
and simple-shewing villany-——” 

“ Ah! Papa!” cried Colombe. 

* Peace, child, peace !” exclaimed 
Ilerr Steinhausen, irritated by being 
thus interrupted in his harangue, 
“know’st thou not that if he could 
he would have wed thee!” 

“Ah! Papa, and why not ?” 

“Why not!” added the papa, who 
was an adept in the use of the argu- 
mentum hominem. “ Why not! 
Why because, child, it would ill suit 
thee, the daughter of Herr Stein- 
hausen von Ilmenau, to link thy- 
self with a low-born, penniless stu- 
dent, even were he no worse than 
penniless and low-born. Who, 
thinkest thou, of all those that now 
praise Colombe with the blue eyes, 
and copy the patterns of her dresses, 
because they are the prettiest in 
Bonn, who, of all these, thinkest 
thou, but would laugh at Colombe 
with the eyes all red with crying, 
and point at the dirty stuff dress, as 
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she stands all day washing up coarse 
crockery and wooden trenchers—she 
that once fed from the plate of the 
von I]menaus !” 

“ Ah, that is true!” said Colombe, 
with a final sob; and she pressed 
her costly lace handkerchief to either 
eye. 

“But,” respectfully began Paul, 
“might not the rich Herr Stein- 
hausen so provide for his Colombe 
and her r 

“What! my son, too, to be thus 
befooled by a fortune-hunter !” 

“ Friedrich, father, is no such per- 
son,” said Paul, growing, erect, in 
the defence of his sworn friend. 

“Ts he not, sir? but I affirm that 
he is. Besides, my son, supposing 
that I did as you suggest, it coul 
only be by giving them the surplus 
of the family expenditure; which, 
you are aware, must help, during 
the ee of your approaching 
travels, to defray your own expenses, 
or you cannot go. Sell or part with 
any of my land, which at my death 
is to support the station of the von 
Timenaus in your person, I will not 
—neither, I believe, would you your- 
self, my son, desire it ?” 

“ Ah, that is true!” said Paul, with 
a deep-drawn sigh of resignation. 

* All that has been spoken by your 
worthy father, O my children! is 
most true!” added, with gravity, the 
mamma, whose astonishment and ire 
at the presumption of Friedrich was 
somewhat softened by regret at the 
loss of her botanical co-student, and 
admiring protégé. 

In the meantime Friedrich had 
reached his own apartment, and had, 
on the way thither, attained to a 
tolerably accurate estimation of the 
general signification of Herr Stein- 
hausen’s gesture and ejaculations, 
notwithstanding their apparently 
anomalous character, when viewed in 
relation to his previous consenting 
words and gracious manner. 

The effects of the conclusions to 
which he came were less violent than 
might reasonably have been looked 
for: partly because he believed that 
he was immovably enthroned in the 
heart of his Colombe, and that he 
possessed an unflinching ally in the 
person of her brother; partly be- 
cause the more opposition his course 
of true love experienced, the more 
and the more interesting would be 
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the now rapidly increasing stock of 
materials for fis “ Leiden.” Not- 
withstanding this, however, his feel- 
ings, on reaching his own room, were 
manifestly neither few nor enviable ; 
for, although he knew very well that 
by so doing he should delay record- 
ing an account of what had just oc- 
curred, and that thus the vividness 
of his description would probably 
suffer diminution, he neverthcless 
cast himself resolutely upon the 
floor ; rent his hair ; kicked over the 
table, whereupon reposed the bottle 
of hockheimer, which he had ordered 
in the morning, that he might wor- 
thily celebrate the obtaining of his 
object on his return; and finally 
challenged the student, who lodged 
underneath, for coming up and qui- 
etly requesting him to make less 
noise, as it disturbed his “ cram” for 
the next day’s examination. 

In the evening, when Paul, ac- 
cording to his appointment, came, 
he found Friedrich lying on his back 
upon the floor—his arms crossed 
over his bosom—his fect raised upon 
the seat of a chair—and their pos- 
sessor absorbed in so deep fit of me- 
ditation that Paul thought he had 
saved him the pain of communicating 
his disagreeable news by suicide. 

Friedrich was aroused by the gen- 
tle application of the foot of his 
friend, which was made under this 
impression. Paul gave lim a tolera- 
bly correct account of all that had 
occurred at Herr Steinhausen’s after 
his departure. He advised Friedrich 
to give up all hopes of Colombe ;— 
related how tenderly she herself had 
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pa for him; and related also 
10ow she had, at last, been brought 
to confess the reasonableness of the 
papa’s objections to the continuance 
of their acquaintance. 

The cool and conclusive tone with 
which his friend addressed him, struck 
astonishment into the soul of Fried- 
rich, who expected that Paul would 
have proposed all sorts of secret 
plans, whereby his intercourse with 
Colombe might still have remained 
uninterrupted. But Paul assured 
him that filial duties were of a higher 
kind, and of a more binding nature 
than those even of friendship. He 
further assured Friedrich that he 
should feel himself unworthy of his 
exalted attachment could he feel that 
he was capable of deviating from 
strictest rectitude, even for the ad- 
vantage of his friend. 

Friedrich, who was not callous to 
the severer pathos of self-sacrifice, 
applauded these heroic sentiments ; 
and contented himself with request- 
ing that, as the last piece of service 
he could render him in this life, he 
would oblige him by the loan ofa 
brace of pistols, and by afterwards 
superintending the publication of the 
“ Leiden des Jungen Friedrich.” 

Both these demands were willingly 
acceded to by Paul, who was over- 
joyed to have such opportunity for 
the demonstration of his unabated 
zeal. They now embraced each other 
in the most affectionate manner, and 
Paul took his last leave of Friedrich, 
promising that he should receive the 
pistols, properly loaded, early in the 
morning. 


Cuarter VII. 


Friedrich writes to Colombe—receives a Reply—attempts Svicide twice unsuccess- 
fully, and at last abandons the project in despair, 


“ To CoLtomne. 


“The canary thou gavest me has 
all day long been singing like a soul 
at peace. It is still now; and the 
stars are coming out, softly and si- 
lently, one by one. So did thy ca- 
nary sing all day yesterday ; so stept 
out the stars at night, when I left 
thee, bearing thy bunch of flowers, 
with the lily in the middle. So will 
thy canary sing to-morrow, —so will 
the stars come forth to-morrow night, 
when Friedrich — no, thou shalt not 
hear of it from him! Enough that 


henceforth thou wilt look upon the 


stars ALonE! Duty has had the tri- 
umph over love. It is well. Thy 
Lover absolves thee from thy vows 
of love. Listen to thy canary, which 
Friedrich, herewith, returns to thee ; 
make happy, with thy presence, the 
Aisthetic Teas of the Papa ; and water 
not thy lilies with thy tears! 
FRIEDRICH. 


“P.S. I have desired Paul to pro- 
cure for thee a copy of my ‘ Leiden,’ 
which I told thee of, as soon as they 
are published.” 
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Friedrich bribed the servant, who 
brought the pistols in the morning, 
to deliver this letter, together with 
the canary, into the hands of Co- 
lombe. The night had been spent 
in finally arranging the materials for 
the “ Leiden,” nor were they yet 
completed when the pistols came. 
Ife therefore only took them out of 
their case ; assured himself that they 
were duly loaded ; examined the per- 
cussion caps ; and then put the deadly 
implements aside, until such time as 
he should have satisfactorily con- 
cluded his other melancholy task. 

Fast rained the tears upon his 
paper, as he gave the finishing 
touches to the more important of the 
descriptive passages; fast sped from 
his prolific pen page after page of 
the impassioned close; fast disap- 
eared the beer, from a huge co- 
umnar jug beside him, to supply the 
fast-drained sources of his cver- 
streaming eycs. 

At last his labour was completed. 
He sealed up the manuscript, and 
directed it to Paul von Ilmenau ; 
took up the nearest of the pistols; 
placed the muzzle in his mouth ; 
and drew the trigger — but without 
effect! “ That's odd,” thought Frie- 
drich, and then he tried the other — 
with the same result. Ile now drew 
the contents, doubting for an instant 
the sincerity of Paul's friendship, but 
they were right. “Are all things, 
then, in league against the purposes 
of Friedrich! Does even Death, in- 
voked by him, refuse to do his work! 
Ye everlasting —” but at this junc- 
ture it occurred to Friedrich that, on 
first examining the instruments, it 
was just conceivable he had not re- 
stored the percussion caps to their 
= but that— bewildered by 
nis agitation—he possibly had put 
them in the beer, which he forthwith 
drained unto the bottom, and dis- 
covered that he had! 

Vexatious prolongation of his ab- 
horred existence! He had bestowed 
his last kreutzer upon the messenger 
of Paul. Where was he to get any 
more percussion-caps to replace those 
which had been rendered useless by 
immersion in the beer? ‘The calcu- 
lations of Friedrich, as to what might 
be the best method of procedure now, 
were interrupted by the hurried en- 
trance of the man who had left him 
a little while‘ago, and who now bore 
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with him the following missive from 
Colombe. 


“ To Frimppricn. 


* Ah! thou foolish Friedrich, what 
more folly wouldst thou do! Is it 
not enough that thou hast put an 
end to all our pleasant evenings to- 
gether, by going, without saying one 
word to thy Colombe, and frighten- 
ing the Papa? Didst thou not pro- 
mise me, the very last time I gave 
thee the flowers, that thou wouldst 
die sooner than make me unhappy 
foramoment? Well now, Friedrich, 
I will prove thy faith. On pain of 
making me very unhappy for two or 
three days at least, I order thee to 
live. Hast thou not said, a hundred 
times, that thy Colombe is the com- 
bination and exemplar of all perfec- 
tion? How is she to believe thee 
unless thou thyself takest pattern 
from her, and makest the best of 
thy misfortune? Oh, Friedrich! I 
wish that thou couldst only see me 
now! They have just brought me 
home the gracefullest new dress, and 
I am going, in it, with the mamma 
and the papa, and Paul, and oh! 
such a handsome cousin from Heidel- 
berg, for a pleasure-voyage, this fine 
day, upon the Khine. But thou, 
thou silly Friedrich, writest me all 
sorts of nonsense, and mystical words, 
and hast borrowed Paul’s great pis- 
tols, and sendest me back the canary ; 
who, for all thine /Esthetics and Bo- 
tany, is far wiser than thou art, for 
he is jumping up and down, and 
chirping, and looking twenty ways 
in a minute, and is altogether as 
merry as thy Colombe was, before 
Griindorf gave her thy silly letter. 
For thy advice, which is the onl 
sensible matter thou writest, I shall 
attend to it. I shall listen, as thou 
desirest, to the canary; and will not 
absent myself from the /sthetic Teas 
of the Papa. Neither shall I water 
the lilies with my tears, for I should 
never be able to collect enough, and 
the salt in them would kill the lilies 
if I could. 

“But, Friedrich, the papa says I 
must never talk or write to thee any 
more, therefore good-bye !—the boat 
is going. 

= Thine, 

CoLoMBE. 

“PS. I will read thy ‘ Leiden, if 

they are not too dull.” 
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“ Ah! is it thus then?” exclaimed 
Friedrich, tearing the paper into a 
thousand pieces. “But no! I see! 
The heavenly-kind Colombe takes 
this method of diverting my intent! 
She would prevent this sacrifice by 
feigning herself unworthy of it! 
But it shall be made !” 

With these words Friedrich ga- 
thered together the fragments of the 
letter of Colombe, and pressed them, 
with remorseful feelings, to his lips. 
A moment's reflection served to shew 
him that the present was the finest 
opportunity he was ever likely to 
meet with, for concluding his career 
with an effect worthy of its all-along 
eventful course. He seizes his cap 
and cloak; and rushes forth, over 
hill and dale, towards the spot where 
a mighty crag overhangs the rapid 
current of the Rhine. By reason of 
the winding of the river between that 
rock and Bonn, he is sure to reach it 
long before the boat can. Ile calcu- 
lates aright. And behold him now 
standing, with folded arms, and ele- 
gantly adjusted cloak, on that pro- 
jecting crag. He sees the smoke 
ascending, in the distance, from 
the steamer. Now he hears the 
splash of paddles. The vessel now 
has turned the corner, and now is 
full in sight. "Tis now alongside of 
the rock he stands on. The eye of 
Colombe, who leans, looking at the 
scenery, upon the side, has now 
caught his. Now she smiles sur- 
sz kissing her hands to him. 

ow she shrieks and faints —-Frie- 
drich has disappeared beneath the 
current there where it boils above! 

The vessel has passed on. Frie- 
drich, who sank for a second or two, 
has risen again. Unfortunately for 
his"project he is an excellent swim- 
mer. He tries in vain to sink again, 
and, weary at last of his efforts, he 
resolves to give up this and all other 
designs for self-destruction, in des- 
pair of ever succeeding; and so 
makes the best of his way back to 
the shore—a DISAPPOINTED MAN. 

End of the Story of the German 

Student. 


EPILOGUE. 

When the Student had concluded 
his narrative, he sank into a fit of 
deep despondency, from which nei- 
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ther the sprightly nor the sympathe- 
tic comments that we made upon the 
various incidents of his story, could 
arouse him. The steward of the 
boat at length announced the pre- 

aredness of the table d’héte below. 
The Student, however, shewed no 
signs of obeying his summons. But 
we, who knew very well that nothing 
in nature “abhors a vacuum” so 
much as the stomach, insisted upon 
the Student’s paying us the compli- 
ment of allowing himself to be con- 
sidered our guest on the present oc- 
casion. ‘The invitation was accepted ; 
and under the influence of (for Ger- 
many) a good dinner, and an addi- 
tional supply of Kinigsberg, the de- 
spondency of the Student rapidly 
wore away. 

The meal concluded, we went again 
upon deck ; the Student related to us 
various traditions connected with the 
ruins, that rise, one after the other, 
along the banks; and every sentence 
he spoke indicated a growing fervour 
of friendship towards the reader of 
the “ Lied von der Glocke.” Ue 
talked on. His fervour approached 
to frenzy. At last, unable to re- 
strain it any longer, he rushed fran- 
tically upon our person; threw his 
arms about us; and enthusiastically 
demanded the loan of a hundred 
thalers. 

It was impossible! We had un- 
fortunately left England totally un- 
prepared for such a request. 

The Student thanked us for the 
kind intention that was, at least, im- 
plied in our reply. He then took 
both the hands of his friend within 
his own, bade him a mournful and 
mysterious farewell, and departed, 
with a hurried pace, towards the 
head of his vessel. We followed 
with our eyes, observed him pause, 
for an instant, with an upturned face ; 
and then, to our horror, saw him 
disappear, with a sudden leap, over 
the ship's side. We immediately 
called for assistance. Every body on 
board rushed to the spot where the 
Student had disappeared, and there 
they beheld him safely suspended 
some feet above the water, by the 
cords of his cloak, which had, either 
providentially or providently, been 
caught in the flook of an anchor. 

It was evidently Friedrich! 
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PRINCIPAL CAMPAIGNS IN THE RISE OF NAPOLEON. 


No. XI. 


Cuarter ITI, 


BATTLE OF WAGRAM, AND TERMINATION OF THE WAR. 


Tue danger liable to arise from the 
long- continued inactivity of the 
French after the battle of Aspern, 
could hardly escape the notice of 
Napoleon. It proved that his arms 
had experienced a check ; and though 
his watchful police prevented the 
tidings from spreading very rapidly 
over Germany and Italy, they could 
not be entirely suppressed, and, 
making their way by stealth, were as 
often exaggerated as undervalued. 
On various points the efforts of the 
patriots were renewed. ‘The Duke 
of Brunswick, with a small corps 
which he had formed, and aided by 
afew thousand Austrians, issued from 
Bohemia and took Dresden and Leip- 
zig; while another Austrian division 
entered Franconia and defeated Junot, 
who attempted to oppose their pro- 
gress. In Italy also insurrections 
were rife; and an English fleet with 
troops on board appeared on the coast 
of Naples, while a large English force 
was hourly expected to land in Ger- 
many. It thus became necessary for 
Napoleon to strike a decisive blow at 
the Austrian army before the storm 
could gather too thickly around him; 
nor were the means wanting. From 
his correspondence with Berthier, it 
appears that, independently of the 
corps of Vandame, Lefebvre, Mar- 
mont, and Macdonald, he had 154,000 
men present under his hand; and as 
the two last-named corps, amounting 
to more than 30,000, took a share in 
the action, it makes his force in the 
battle we have to describe amount 
to upwards of 180,000 men: of 
these 27,000 were cavalry; the ar- 
tillery in the field consisted of 540 
guns. 
The Austrian army had also been 
greatly reinforced after the battle of 
m; but in the cavalry and 
artillery the augmentation was less 
in proportion than in the infantry. 
is was owing, not only to the 
greater difficulty of training gunners 
and horsemen, but to the want of 


matériel also, the principal arsenals 
of the empire having fallen into the 
hands of the enemy on the capture 
of Vienna. From authority which 
can hardly be questioned, it appears 
that the force assembled in the 
Marchfeld amounted to 137,000 com- 
batants. Never before had the world 
seen so many Christian men, as were 
now to encounter, opposed to each 
other in one battle-ficld; and it was 
reserved only for the fatal spirit of 
Napoleon, the very spirit of death 
that so long flitted over blood-stained 
Europe, to bring greater numbers 
still to confront each other for pur- 
poses of mutual slaughter. 

The Isle of Lobau had become a 
fortified arsenal ; three bridges, one 
of which was passable for infantry 
only, joined it to the southern 
shore; batteries, armed with ninety- 
six pieces of heavy ordnance, taken 
from the Austrian arsenals at 
Vienna, were constructed on the 
northern and eastern points, and on 
the several small islands, situated in 
the narrow channel of the river 
which separates Lobau from the left 
bank, and which thus tended so greatly 
to facilitate the passage. Roads had 
been cut for the march of the columns 
through the island ; five bridges, one 
of a single piece, were ready to be 
thrown across the narrow channel of 
the river; and armed boats manned, 
by the sailors of the guard, marins 
de la garde, were prepared to aid 
the operation. It must be admitted 
that nothing could surpass the ability 
displayed in the arrangementz made 
for carrying this vast army from one 
bank of the river to the other: it 
was, however, the skilful work of 
engineers only, who had plenty of 
material and time at their disposal, 
and who were not interrupted by the 
enemy. 

As the Austrians had fortified the 
line between Aspern and Essling 
where the French had passed in the 
first instance, it, became advisable to 
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effect a landing lower down the 
stream, more to the eastward, so as 
to avoid these works and to take 
them in flank. ‘To conceal this ob- 
ject, if possible, and call the enemy's 
attention to another point, 1500 a 
infantry were thrown over to the left 
bank, and ordered to entrench them- 
selves in the small wood oy 
where the former bridge had rested. 
Protected by the fire of the island 
batteries, these gallant soldiers ef- 
fected their object, notwithstanding 
the resistance of the Austrian pic- 
quets ; and a new bridge having been 
constructed and covered by a tete-de- 
pont, the whole of Le Grand’s division 
passed the river and took post at the 
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French batteries on the Isle of Lobau 
and intervening islands opened their 
fire, and swept the opposite plain with 
their ar shot; the Austrians re- 
plied by their field-guns placed in 
the works between Essling and As- 

rn. As if to shield the assailants 
in their undertaking, a violent tem- 
pest arose, torrents of rain poured 
down, and the flashes of lightning 
were added to the flashes of 200 
pieces of artillery, that sent more 
fatal bolts than those of Nature itself. 
No stars illumined the dark and 
stormy sky, but countless ‘shells, 
hurled high in air, traversed the 
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extremity of a small point of land, 
flanked on both sides by the fire from 
the Isle of Lobau. These troops 
were little disturbed by the Austrians, 
who could not long be deceived by 
the demonstration. 

Every thing being now ready for 
the great attempt, troops began to 
move in towards the centre of action ; 
from the south, the east, and the 
west, from Lintz, Gritz, Raab, di- 
visions that, in other times, would 
have been counted as armies, closed 
in towards the point of passage ; and, 
on the 4th idle the whole of the 
swarming host being assembled, the 
order to set on was given. 

At ten o’clock at night all the 
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gloomy night like ill-omened meteors, 
and the flames already rising from 
the burning town of Enzendorf cast 
their lurid and uncertain gleams of 
light on this wild scene of war. 
Amid these combined storms, 1500 
French light infantry crossed the 
large arm of the Danube and landed 
on the northern shore below Muhl- 
leusen, and exactly where the small 
branch of the river that surrounds 
the Isle of Lobau again falls into the 
main stream. The Austrian picquets 
were soon driven back; and when 
the fire of musketry was heard, other 
detachments, passing from the island, 
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Ianded below Enzendorf and began to 
make themselves fast. A footing once 
gained, the construction of the bridges 
was instantly commenced, and five 
were finished with a degree of rapi- 
dity never before equalled. At two 
o'clock in the morning the troops 
began to file over the last branch of 
the stream; and when, after that 
stormy night, the sun rose in full 
summer csleiataer above the horizon, 
the whole of Massena’s corps alread 
stood embattled on the senthers bank 
of the river. Columns were now 
seen winding in rapid succession 
through the island and over the 
bridges, and at mid-day the assembled 
host moved slowly into the plain, 
driving before them the Austrian 
General Norman, who, with some 
light troops, had alone offered re- 
sistance, and now fell back before 
the advancing enemy. The French 
masses extended as the ground opened ; 
and at four o’clock the whole army 
was formed in one long line of eight 
miles in extent, reaching from Glen- 
zindorf on the right, by Rashdorf, 
which was the centre, to Hischstiiden 
on the left. The whole of this vast 
front was covered with artillery; 
but the cavalry, more in accordance 
with ancient than modern times, was 
posted principally on the flanks. 
Formed for battle, the Austrians 
were seen drawn up behind a rivulet 
called the Rusbach. Though passable 
at all points, the northern bank of 
the streamlet rises with a slight ele- 
vation above the plain, and thus 
afforded some shelter to the troops. 
The left wing of the army extended 
beyond the small village of Neuscidel, 
where a watch-tower of former days 
crowns the highest point of the 
ground. The hamlet of Baumers- 
dorff was in front of the centre, the 
village of Wagram on the immediate 
right. But beyond this temporary 
right, so to call it, large masses of 
troops were discovered in the plain 
who had not yet taken their place in 
position, and who, as they joined 
during the night, made Wagram the 
centre of the ground occupied. Prince 
Keuss’s division was left on the Bi- 
samberg, and five battalions occupied 
intermediate posts; so that, on the 
part of the Austrians, 124,896 men 
with 418 guns only came into action. 
The French left six battalions in the 
VOL, XXXIV, NO. CCI. 
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Isle of Lobau to guard the bridges: 
if we call these 5000 men and deduct 
them from our former estimate of 
the strength of Napoleon's army, it 
leaves him a superiority of more than 
50,000 men and 120 guns over his 
adversaries. The ground on which 
these vast masses were to encounter 
is perfectly open, and, except in the 
immediate vicinity of the villages 
fit for the action of all arms. On 
level plain, in the full blaze of day, 
and with the superiority Napoleon 
possessed, particularly in cavalry, 
some display of that great military 
genius so often and highly lauded 
may now have been expected ; but 
we shall look for it in vain. 

The causes which prevented the 
Archduke Charles from falling on 
the French according to his original 
intention, immediately on their break- 
ing out of the Isle Lobau, are not very 
clear. From the steeple of Enzendorf 
the preparations made in the island 
were perfectly visible; the attack 
also was fully expected, for the prince 
writes to his brother, the Archduke 
John, that he “does not intend to fight 
a defensive battle on the banks of the 
Danube, as the heavy batteries of 
the French in the Isle of Lobau would 
place him to disadvantage.” Con- 
sidering that the French troops 
would necessarily, after crossing the 
river, interpose between their island 
batteries and the Austrians, this 
reasoning does not seem altogether 
satisfactory ; but it explains, at least, 
the cause of the little resistance made 
to the assailants, during the passage 
of the river. When, on the 4th, Na- 
poleon’s movement became evident, 
the prince generalissimo wrote to the 
Archduke John, directing him to 
assemble all the disposable troops 
and march immediately on Neuscidel 
and join the left ofthe army. Though 
the distance from Wagram to Pres- 
burg is ouly twenty-seven miles, this 
Jetter, dated half-past seven o'clock 
in the evening, only reached his im- 
perial highness at five o'clock on the 
following morning. The prince's 
troops were assembled for a movement 
across the river previously ordered, 
and yet it was past midnight, nearly 
one o'clock in the morning of the 
6th, that the corps began their march 
towards the battle-field on which the 
very fate of the empire was to be 
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decided ! All this we know from his 
imperial ns own statement,* 
but are totally unable to explain the 
cause of his strange conduct, or even 
to understand the reasons the officers 
of his own staff have assigned for it. 
First, we have an order of immediate 
and vital importance, conveyed over 
an open road, at the rate of only 
three miles an hour; and then nine- 
teen hours allowed to elapse, while 
the battle for the fate of the monarchy 
was already engaged, before it 1s 
attempted to be acted upon! 

It was six o'clock in the evening, 
the armies were in presence, and the 
musketry of skirmishers round Neu- 
seidel, with a few occasional cannon- 
shot fired in the plain, told that they 
were fairly at weapons’ point, await- 
ing but the signal to close. The 
plain at this moment presented a 
splendid sight; the banks of the 
Rusbach bristled with arms; along the 
whole ofthe French line the western 
sunbeams glanced brightly from hel- 
met, glaive, and cuirass; and farther 
in the plain they sparkled in thousand 
rays of light from the bayonets of 
the Austrian masses, that moved 
slowly onward to join the right of 
their own army: the oldest soldiers 
present had never seen such vast 
hosts assembled, or a martial spectacle 
of equal magnificence: soon to be 
dimmed beneath the sulphurous cloud 
of war. 

As the day was far advanced, both 
parties expected to see it close in 
bloodless tranquillity ; but at seven 
o'clock Napoleon suddenly sent orders 
for different corps to attack the right, 
left, and centre of the enemy: “ the 
emperor desiring,” as the messengers 
declared, “ to end the day by a coup 
d’éclat,—a dazzling blow.” The storm 
of war soon awakened at his word, 
and fierce onsets were made on the 
Austrian position, but without either 
skill, concert, or combination : they 
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failed, and were consigned to ob- 
livion; though they would, had 
Fortune crowned them with success, 
have been hailed as clear proofs of 
the great military genius of the vic- 
torious commander. The first blow 
fell on Neuseidel, where the assailants 
were soon repulsed, but in the centre 
the combat was more stern and san- 
guinary. Heavy columns of infantry, 
preceded by swarms of tirailleurs sent 
unsupported by artillery, and only 
followed at too great a distance 
by cavalry, attacked the right and 
left of Baumersdorff. The troops of 
Oudinot, though they failed to carry 
the hamlet itself, passed the Rusbach, 
ascended the ridge, and gained ground 
on the opposite bank; but while ex- 
posed to crushing fire of musketry 
and artillery, they were charged in 
flank and completely overthrown by 
the cavalry regiments of Vincent and 
Klenau, which Prince Hohenzollern 
led in person to the onset. The sup- 
porting infantry of the viceroy’s 
— seeing the mass of pursuers 
and pursued rolling in — them, 
fired upon friends and foes, aug- 
mented the confusion, and were car- 
ried along with the defeated troops 
in their flight. 

On the left, Macdonald's attack 
was still more sanguinary. Here 
forty-four battalions of infantry, 
partly of the Guard, forced their 
way across the rivulet, and, under a 
telling fire of musketry, drove back 
several Austrian regiments of the 
first line. The Archduke Charles 
was instantly on the spot, and strove 
to rally and reform the troops. 
Sword in hand, the gallant [prince 
tried to rally the soldiers and bring 
them back to their post, but was 
himself slightly wounded and car- 
ried along with the rout. The con- 
fusion extended to the second line, 
several battalions of which also gave 
way ; and the victors, shouting their 


* Das Heer von Innerdstreich unter den Befehlen des Erzherzogs Johann im 
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His imperial highness had displayed great gallantry, ability, and enterprise, during 
the early part of the campaign when he acted as an independent commander ; but, 
from the moment of his arrival on the Danube, where he was necessarily subordinate 


to his brother, his conduct no longer appears in the same brilliant light. 
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war-cry through the night, pushed 
beyond the very camp of the fugi- 
tives. But the scale was soon to 
turn: the Austrian generals behaved 
with great skill and gallantry. Count 
Bellegarde closed in with new bat- 
talions, and Prince Hohenzollern, 
having reformed and reinforced his 
squadrons, again hurled them upon 
the flank of the French infantry. 
Here the previous scene was again 
renewed, and the victors were driven 
in headlong rout across the Rusbach. 
In the plain they found General 
Sahuc, who, with sixteen squadrons 
of cavalry, was coming tardily to 
their aid. Fora moment he arrested 
the pursuers, but the latter receiving 
reinforcements, he was obliged to 
give way; and the broken horsemen, 
falling on their previously routed 
infantry, trampled hundreds under 
hoof, and sent the rest in headlong 
flight far across the darkening field. 
Night concealed this wild and dis- 
ordered scene from the Austrians, 
who were not, perhaps, in the best 
condition to pursue, otherwise a de- 
cisive catastrophe might have re- 
sulted from this complete overthrow. 

When these various attacks had 
failed, and when success on a sin- 
gle point could no longer produce 
decisive results, Marshal Berna- 
dotte assailed Wagram. The troops 
several times forced their way into 
the village, but unable to maintain 
their ground, they were obliged, after 
sustaining severe losses, to retire from 
the contest. Here, also, the repulsed 
corps fell into confusion, the French 
and Saxons having fired on each 
other. Complete darkness now co- 
vered the ground, and the wearied 
soldiers, exhausted rather by intense 
and long-sustained anxiety and the 
excitement of battle, than by actual 
toil, obtained some hours of repose to 
prepare for the coming fray. But if 
short were the last slumbers of so 
many of the brave, their dreams at 
least would be bright and cheerful, 
for, — on the verge of fate, they 
would revert to the scenes of their 
a and to the hearths of their 
1omes. 

While the soldiers slept the com- 
manders watched ; and it is evident 
that the result of the evening combat 
had produced strong effects on the 
minds of the adverse generals. Re- 
pulse and the stubborn resistance 
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experienced had rendered the pre- 
sumptuous Napoleon cautious: suc- 
cess, and the recollection of Aspern, 
perhaps, made the cautious Austrian 
enterprising. The former ordered 
the army to be closely concentrated 
before daybreak ; and the latter re- 
solved, instead of awaiting the onset, 
to become the assailant. The French 
were to be attacked on both flanks, 
while the centre of the Austrian 
forces maintained their ground behind 
the Rusbach : the first break of dawn 
was to be the signal of strife. 

The previous battles certainly en- 
titled the Archduke Charles to place 
every reliance on the gallantry of 
his army, and it might be good sol- 
diership to fall unexpectedly on the 
French, and counteract their arrange- 
ments by throwing them back on 
the defensive; but, granting all this, 
we must still be allowed to doubt the 
wisdom of the plan here adopted by 
his imperial highness. The right of 
the Austrian line, destined to en- 
circle the left of the French, was 
ordered to lean on the Danube, so 
that their front, from Neuseidel 
round by Wagram to the river, ex- 
tended to a length of nearly ten 
miles. Not only were their numbers 
unequal to cover such an extent of 
ground, but the wide expanse of the 
battle - field prevented the com- 
mander-in-chief from superintending 
the movements of the troops en- 
gaged, and making the different corps 
strike in together, and at the most 
essential moments,—a circumstance 
that is by many thought to have 
occasioned the loss of the battle. Any 
attempt on the part of asmaller force 
to encircle the larger must at all times 
be precarious, and though it was, no 
doubt, well calculated here to render 
victory decisive, and to endanger the 
only retreat of the French, it did 
not of itself appear to augment the 
chances of gaining victory, which 
was and always must be the first 
object of every strategical plan. This 
was doubly the case here, for a mere 
repulse of the French, a mere repe- 
tition of the battle of Aspern, would 
now have been decisive of their final 
overthrow; for Napoleon had ga- 
thered his utmost force, and had he 
been rudely checked, the Austrians 
would have gained additional ardour 
from success, and all Germany, and 
probably Italy also, would have risen 
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in arms. But whatever were the 
merits of the plan adopted, victory, 
at least, was bravely struck for. 

At four o'clock in the morning, 
Prince Rosenberg fell with the left 
wing of the Austrians on Davoust’s 
corps, and the action soon became 
general along the whole line.. The 
k*rench, in concentrating their forces, 
according to the order given during 
the night, had incautiously evacuat 
the village of Aderklau, exactly in 
front of the right centre of the Aus- 
trians, and which the latter imme- 
diately occupied. Every effort was 
now made towards its recapture. 
Bernadotte and Massena directed 
column after column against the 
important point. Though taken at 
first, it was soon recovered, and the 
recoil was here so violent, that the 
troops of Bernadotte and the viceroy 
fled as far back: as Rashdorf, where 
Napoleon stood at the head of his 
Guards and reserves. Prince Rosen- 
berg had been repulsed by Davoust, 
and was cme to the defence of 
his own position; but on the right 
the Austrians were making rapid 
progress. Count Kolowrath had 
taken Brictenle, and General Klenau 
had defeated General Bondet, and 
driven his troops into the Isle of 
Lobau: the danger to the French 
was imminent, and every effort was 
now required to arrest the further 
advance of the assailants. 

A hundred pieces of artillery, 
nearly all the reserves of cavalry and 
infantry, were sent under Macdonald 
to reinforce the defeated troops, and 
to attack the Austrian line between 
Aderklau and Breitenle. “ Be care- 
ful,” said Napoleon, as he despatched 
the last of these corps, “for two 
regiments of the Old Guard are the 
only reserve now remaining!” The 
artillery advanced to within grape- 
shot range of the enemy before they 
opened their fire: it was terrible and 
destructive, but so well repaid b 
the Austrians, that most of the Frenc 
guns were dismounted and rendered 
unserviceable. The infantry, follow- 
ing up the ravages effected by the 
round and grape of the artillery, next 
advanced to the charge. With their 
usual impetuosity, they penetrated 
on several points: but the Austrians 
were not dismayed; among the 
bravest of the brave, the grenadier 
reserves particularly distinguished 


themselves. Bellegarde and Kolo- 
wrath whecled fresh battalions on 
the flanks of the advancing columns, 
and, overwhelmed by fire, the broken 
bands were again obliged to retire 
from the corpse-covered field. ‘The 
cavalry, instead of striking in on 
these open plains along with the in- 
fantry, came slowly and heavily to 
the charge, after the latter had been 
defeated, and were then repulsed in 
their turn. 

Thoughit is certain that the French 
gained no ground by this attack, the 
blow they fad dealt was nevertheless 
so severe as completely to paralysc 
the efforts of the Austrians, who had 
no disposable reserves, and whio 
could press their success no farther. 
Along the whole line the action was 
reduced to a mere cannonade. It 
was twelve o'clock : both parties were 
reduced to that state of exhaustion 
when the slightest advantage thrown 
into either scale will turn the fate of 
the combat. Napoleon's star was 
still in the ascendant, and Fortune, 
who had so often befriended him, 
did not withhold her smile in the 
last great battle fought under her 
prospering influence: it was her 
parting smile, if not her brightest. 

Davoust, after a long struggle, had 
succeeded in occupying Neuseidel and 
outflanking Prince Rosenberg, and 
from the highest point of the ground 
thus gained, his fire enfiladed part of 
the Austrian position behind the 
Rusbach. The means to dislodge 
him were wanting, and as all hopes 
of the timely arrival of the Archduke 
John had now been abandoned, the 
prince generalissimo gave orders for 
the retreat ofthe army. The move- 
ment was executed leisurely and in 
perfect order; a single attack of 
cavalry was attempted against Prince 
Hohenzollern’s corps, and that having 
failed, the victors contented them- 
selves with following at a distance, 
and pressing on the retiring foes by 
an occasional fire of artillery. At 
five o'clock in the evening, the Arch- 
duke John arrived on the ground 
with 13,000 men, but seeing that the 
battle was ended, he again fell back : 
four hours sooner, and this force 
might have changed the fate of 
Europe. The two main armies halted 
for the night within a few miles of 
the battle-field, and at the end of 
the third day’s march, the Austrians 
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were only twenty-two miles from the 
ground on which they had fought. 
‘The advantage gained on the part of 
the French was not, therefore, very 
great; but on both sides the losses 
were enormous. The Austrians ad- 
mit their loss, including the casual- 
ties sustained down to the conclu- 
sion of the armistice of Znaim, 
at 23,000 men killed or wounded, 
and 7400 missing and taken by the 
enemy. On the other hand, they 
captured twelve cagles, and made 
7000 prisoners. The loss which the 
French sustained in the battle itself 
exceeded that of the vanquished ; 
and though Napoleon's bulletins 
speak only of 5000 killed or maimed, 
French writers now admit the loss 
of 21,500 men.* Nine dismounted 
guns found on the field, with about 
7000 prisoners taken during the fol- 
lowing days, formed the only tro- 
phies gained at this dreadful expense 
of human blood. 

The slender advantages achieved 
with so vast a superiority of numbers 
in a fair and open battle-field, render 
it abundantly evident that no supe- 
riority of generalship or soldiership 
could have been displayed by the 
victors, and we may safely concur 
with the opinion expressed by the 
distinguished author whose account 
we have principally followed in this 
sketch, that “ Napoleon would have 
been defeated had the numbers on 
both sides been equal.” 

As credible witnesses have described 
the personal manner and bearing of 
the two commanders who were op- 
posed to each other in this sanguinary 
field, we shall here briefly copy out 
the accounts for the amusement of 
the reader, particularly so as Napo- 
leon’s behaviour on this occasion con- 
firms what we have formerly said of 
his general bearing in the field of 
battle. It was only after the failure 
of the first attack on Aderklau that 
the writer whom we are following 
was near his person. “ During the 
rest of the day,” says the Saxon officer 
in question, “the emperor remained 


* Tableau des Guerres de la Revolution. 
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on horseback on the rising ground 
near Rashdorf, a quiet and distant 
spectator of the battle. In rear and 
to the right were the reserves of the 
Guard ; on the left, the remains of 
some regiments which had been 
nearly destroyed during the early 
part of the action. Behind the em- 
peror, a line of mounted staff-offi- 
cers — ‘ officiers d’ordnance’—stood 
waiting his orders. On a call or sign, 
the officer on the right starte] for- 
ward, and having received the verbal 
command he was to communicate, the 
emperor, to ascertain that it was fairly 
understood, desired him to repeat it, 
‘ répétez :’ this done, the messenger 
started off at full speed.” Labordet 
fully confirms this account of the 
German officer, for he says that the 
emperor was “ slow, indolent, indif- 
ferent, and unreflecting.” 

The archduke was personally far 
more active in the field. Count 
Valentini, who was then on the Aus- 
trian staff, thus speaks of him in his 
excellent account of the campaign :— 


“ Wherever the danger is greatest, 
there his imperial highness is to be 
found. At the commencement of the 
action, and before it can be seen where 
the severest blows are likely to fall, he is 
generally on some central point of the 
position, which is usually indicated in 
orders. It is the praiseworthy custom 
in the Austrian army to make all reports, 
even those made during battle, in writing. 
They are written with a pencil on smail 
paper tablets. In general, his imperial 
highness reads these reports to his suite ; 
but if he keeps the communication to 
himself, and dismisses the bearer with a 
brief verbal answer, or by merely saying, 
‘very well,’ it is a proof that the in- 
formation is not of an agreeable nature ; 
and if he demands his horse—for when 
halting any time he generally dismounts 
—it shews that danger is urgent, and 
then he literally flies to the threatened 
point. In the evening of the 5th, as 
well as in the severe combats round 
Aderklau and Neuseidel, he was in the 
midst of the fray, raliying and encou- 
raging the troops by his presence and 
example, and sometimes, sword in hand, 
driving back the fugitives to their posts.” 


Even this statement is evidently 


underrated, for the corps of the viceroy lost 6000 ; the Saxon division of Bernadotte’s 
corps, 3000 ; and Cara St. Cyre’s division, 3600 men; being 12,000, exclusive of the 
loss sustained by Massena, Davoust, Macdonald, the Guards, and the reserve of 


cavalry, the corps principally engaged. 


t Précis Historique de la Guerre entre la France et l'Autriche, 1£09. 


Chevalier Alexandre de Laborde. 


Par le 
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Though the success achieved by 
arms in the fields of Wagram was 
extremely slight, the situation of the 
parties rendered the ultimate result 
of the battle equal to any which the 
French could have derived from a 
decisive victory. The last army 
Austria could depend upon, an army 
formed with the last effort of the 
monarchy, had been forced from the 
ground, and if not defeated, was at 
least obliged to retire before a vaunt- 
ing and arrogant enemy ; and in the 
world’s estimation, an army retiring 
after a battle, and under the very 
fire of the hostile guns, is ever looked 
upon as vanquished, and this belief 
gave the French a great moral vic- 
tory at the very time when they 
stood most in need ofsuch an advan- 
tage. It checked the patriot hopes 
and threatening spirit rekindled by 
the baitle of Aspern, and again re- 
called the oft-repeated saying, that 
“it was in vain to contend against 
Napoleon.” 

The archduke, nevertheless, re- 
solyed to try once more the fate of 
arms. The severe resistance expe- 
rienced, the great losses sustained, and 
the appearance of the Archduke John 
on the field of battle, had rendered 
even Napoleon cautious. He left 
the whole of the army of Italy, to- 
gether with the corps of Bernadotte 
and the division of Vandame, in the 
neighbourhood of Vienna, and pur- 
sued so slowly that he already lost 
the track of the main Austrian 
army on the first day’s march. These 
delays certainly encouraged the Aus- 
trians; and after various plans had 
been agitated, it was resolved to 
unite the whole army at Znaim, then 
to fall back on Iglau, and there 
fight another battle. But when the 
army was assembled, difficulties, re- 
sulting more from cabinet intrigues 
than from the situation of affairs in 
the field, arrested the progress of 
operations. An action was already 
engaged in front of Znaim, when 
Prince John of Lichtenstein arrived 
at Napoleon’s head-quarters with 
proposals for an armistice. The 
emperor, before deciding, consulted 
the marshals and other persons of 
rank who were near him. Some 
were of opinion that the opportunity 
for striking a final and decisive blow 
at the power of Austria should not 
he lost; others, foresecing already 


that differences might arise with 
Russia, recommended that pacific and 
conciliatory measuresshould be adopt- 
ed. Napoleon cut short the confer- 
ence, saying, “Blood enough has 
already en shed ;” and considering 
that in the course of three short 
months 300,000 men had already been 
slain or maimed to gratify his fatal 
lust of power and war, it must be 
acknowledged that the words were 
neither hasty nor premature. The 
Austrians having agreed to surrender 
the citadels of Briin and Griitz, and 
to evacuate the Voralberg and the 
Tyrol, the armistice was signed, and 
Napoleon returned with the Guards 
to Schénbrun. 

It was only after repeated refusals 
that the Emperor Francis consented to 
ratify this unaccountable convention, 
which crushed every hope of restoring 
the splendour and securing the integ- 
rity of the empire. The national glory 
for which noblesand princes had toiled 
and fought, to support which the 
humblest Hungarian serf, the poor- 
est Austrian and Bohemian peasant, 
had so cheerfully contributed his 
best blood and scanty mite, seemed 
now to have passed away for ever. 
History records no instance of a 
country having made greater and 
more willing sacrifices for honour 
and independence than Austria had 
done on this occasion, and dark in 
proportion were the gloom and de- 
spondency that came over the un- 
happy land when all its brilliant and 
highly-raised visions were seen to set 
in almost hopeless night. Negotia- 
tions for peace were commenced at 
Altenburg, and on the 31st July the 
archduke resigned the command of 
the army, and was succeeded by the. 
Prince of Lichtenstein. ‘The causes 
which led to the armistice of Znain, 
and to his imperial highness’ resig- 
nation at such a moment have never 
been explained; but from the un- 
dignified letters written immedi- 
ately afterwards by General Count 
Griinn, the chief of the archduke’s 
staff, and the violent recriminations 
of Count Stadion, the minister of 
foreign affairs, it seems Suga’ 
evident that serious dissensions, which 
could not fail to be injurious to the 
general cause, existed between the 
cabinet of the sovereign and the 
head-quarters of the general. 

But thongh the armistice of Znaim 
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may be said to have ended the war, 
it did not immediately put a stop to 
the effusion of blood in Germany. 
The Duke of Brunswick, deprived of 
all further aid from Austria, re- 
solved to imitate his enterprising an- 
cestor and the other adventurous 
princes of the Thirty Years’ War, 
and try his own mereeree fortune 
in the field, or make his way to Eng- 
land. Having acquainted his small 
corps, which amounted only to 1900 
men, with his intention, left to all 
the free choice of following or for- 
saking him, he set out on his bold 
and extraordinary expedition on the 
22d of July. To effect a rising in 
Germany after all resistance to Na- 
poleon had ceased was no longer pos- 
sible ; but though this could hardly 
have been expected by the most 
sanguine, the gallant prince fought 
his way right bravely through the 
centre of the country. He embarked 
his small army in the Weser, and ar- 
rivedin Englandwith thesame number 
of men with which he had commenced 
his daring march, having been joined 
in his progress by recruits who made 
up for those lost in the various sharp 
actions he had to maintain. If the 
duke had commenced his march at 
an earlier period, and concerted his 
operations with Katt, Schill, and 
Dérnberg, important consequences 
might have resulted from their com- 
bined efforts; but taking the field 
successively and without union, little 
could be expected from their small 
and unsupported parties. 

The eyes of Germany had been 
anxiously fixed upon England durin 
this life-and-death struggle ; from a 
parts of the oppressed and bleeding 

. country, from north to south, peti- 
tions for aid had been addressed to 
her: but they had been addressed in 
vain. The ministry, indeed, had 
both the means and willingness to 
assist, but they had neither the abi- 
lity to quell the fierce opposition that 
constantly thwarted their measures at 
home, nor the talents necessary to em- 
ploy their forces to advantage abroad. 
Military knowledge, almost discou- 
raged even in the army, could hardly 
besu pened to have made any progress 
beyond the ranks of the profession ; 
and the natural consequence was, as 
indeed the result too fatally proved, 
that no one understood even the first 
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principles on which a great offensive 
war ought to be conducted. 

In the Mediterranean, an English 
fleet, with an Anglo-Sicilian arm 
on board, displayed its gallant tained 
in idle show along the coast of Italy. 
But, instead of landing an army near 
Fiume, at the head of the Adriatic, as 
the Austrians requested, and by 
which many of the French troops 
that fought at Wagram would have 
been arrested in the Dalmatian pro- 
vinces, the English commanders con- 
tented themselves with occupying a 
small rocky island in the Bay of 
Naples, which was soon abandoned as 
not even worth retaining. 

In the Peninsula the war was car- 
ried on with more vigour, and on 
the part of the English, with more 
success also ; but the operations were 
on too small a scale to influence the 
contest in Germany, which at that 
time was by far the most important. 
Saragossa, after displaying in a se- 
cond siege the same heroism which 
had distinguished the first, had fallen 
into the hands of the French. All 
the Spanish armies which had ven- 
tured to encounter the invaders had 
been defeated. Soult, directing his 
march into Portugal after the em- 
barkation of the British at Corunna, 
had taken Oporto, and Marshal Vic- 
tor, with another army, was already 
threatening the eastern frontier of 
the kingdom. The fate of the Pen- 
insula seemed to be drawing to an 
unfortunate close, when Sir Arthur 
Wellesley again landed at Lisbon. 

The English cabinet left the gene- 
ral to decide the important question, 
whether the troops should be with- 
drawn and the country evacuated, or 
whether resolute efforts should be 
continued in support of the Penin- 
sular nations. Fortunately for his 
own fame and the honour of his na- 
tive land, Sir Arthur decided for the 
latter alternative. 

Having assembled all the troops 
within his reach, taken the best mea- 
sures for ensuring the organisation 
of the Portuguese army, which was 
placed under the command of General 
(now Lord) Beresford, an officer pos- 
sessing the firmness and talents ne- 
cessary for so difficult a task, he 
marched against Soult. On the 12th 
of May the English forced the pass- 
age of the Douro in the very face of 
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the French army, an exploit which 
for gallantry, rege observation, 
and promptness of decision, has 
rarely been sur or equalled. 
The defeated enemy fled into Galli- 
cia, and only ensured his safety by 
the abandonment of all his stores, 
baggage, and artillery. Having struck 
this important blow and liberated the 
north of Portugal, the victor turned 
towards the south, called in the 
troops left in observation at Ab- 
rantes, and then moving forward 
into Spain joined the army of Cuesta: 
and advanced against Marshal Vic- 
tor. 

But here Sir Arthur had already 
an opportunity of observing the total 
want of judgment, the ignorance of 
military affairs, as well as the obsti- 
nate perverseness which to the last 
distinguished the Spanish command- 
ers in their intercourse with the 
British. A favourable opportunity 
for attacking Marshal Victor having 
presented itself, the Spanish gencral 
refused to fight “ because it was Sun- 
day,” and though the allied army 
afterwards gained the battle of ‘Tala- 
vera, the weight of which fell almost 
exclusively on the British, the total 
impossibility of relying upon Spanish 
aid or Spanish promises, whether 
made by the government or its agents, 
obliged Sir Arthur to fall back into 
Portugal, as Marshal Soult was de- 
scending from the north, ready to 
intercept his communication with 
that country. The stern combat of 
Talavera closed the British Penin- 
sular campaign of 1809, and though 
the victory achieved brought no ma- 
terial advantages, the laurels so nobly 
gained by the army became a source 
of great pride to the nation, and 
helped to console a naturally warlike 
veople for the torrents of valiant 

lood by which they had been pur- 
chased. 

On other points mournful losses 
were sustained, and, unaccompanied 
by any halo of glory, the dark and 
dismal tales of death broke heavily 
on the nation which had fondly an- 
ticipated victory and conquest. An 
army of 40,000 men, the finest that 
ever left the shores of Britain, was 
embarked in the southern ports of 
the kingdom, and escorted by a flect 
against which the united navies of 
the world could not have coped. Di- 
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rected to the Peninsula at the time 
when Sir Arthur Wellesley’s small 
army was balancing their fortunes 
in the fields of Talavera, such a force 
would have swept the French from 
the country. Landed in the north 
of Germany before the battle of 
Wagram, and when so anxiously 
looked for, it would have rallied all 
the warlike nations from the Rhine 
to the Oder round its standards, and 
would have raised up a power, moral 
as well as physical, to which Napo- 
leon, still faint and reeling from the 
blow of Aspern, could then have 
offered no effectual resistance. Vic- 
tory, with little loss, might have 
been theirs, and the glory of libe- 
rating the Continent from thraldom 
might have been gained by Britain 
alone, without being afterwards shared 
with the snows of the north and the 
legions of Russia. Not only was 
this bright prospect of glory lost to 
the nation, but, as too many will say, 
lost from selfish motives. 

The British armament, instead of 
striking a blow for the independence 
of Europe, was destined to strike 
only for what were deemed British 
interests. The expedition was di- 
rected against Antwerp and the 
French fleet and naval establishment 
in the Scheldt. Lord Chatham com- 
manded the land and Sir Richard 
Strachan the naval forces. On the 
30th of July the armament came in 
sight of the Isle of Walcheren, when 

reparations were instantly made for 
anding. ‘The evening was fine; far 
as the eye could reach the sea was 
covered with vessels, whose white 
sails shone fair in the setting sun, and 
by sturdy exertions, such only as 
British sailors are capable of making, 
10,000 men were soon in the boats, 
and formed in their respective divi- 
sions. ‘The fire of the smaller ships 
of war, whose guns cleared the 
beach, gave the signal to advance. 
Anxious sailors manned yards and 
cross-trees, and waved high their 
hats to cheer their comrades, and 
under pennons flung wide and co- 
lours displayed the whole pulled 
bravely for the shore. It was a 
sight to give life to the inanimate ; 
the enthusiasm of the army was 
boundless; the hopes of victory and 
conquest that inspired all ranks ex- 
ceeded any perhaps ever cherished 
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by British troops. Proportionately 
dark, therefore, was the disappoint- 
ment in which these brilliant expec- 
tations were destined to end. 

The French troops were soon 
driven within the walls of the for- 
tresses, and on the Ist of August part 
of the army invested Flushing, while 
another division landed in South 
Beveland, where they found the im- 
portant fort of Barth dismantled and 
evacuated. It was plainly seen that 
the enemy were totally unprepared 
for the attack. Instead of avail- 
ing themselves of this great advan- 
tage, the main army awaited the re- 
duction of Flushing, which only sur- 
rendered on the 17th of August, and 
it was the 24th before all the be- 
sieging troops were assembled in 
transports near Barth. Twenty-four 
days, worth more than 20,000 men, 
had thus been gained to the French ; 
and Lord Chatham, then, deeming 
the further prosecution of the enter- 
prise altogether hopeless, assembled 
the lieutenant-gencrals of the army, 
and having submitted to them the 
situation of affairs, all agreed in the 
resolution to re-embark the troops 
and return to England. ‘The seeds 
of the Polder fever, which rages in 
Zealand during the autumn, were the 
only laurels they carried along with 
them from this disastrous expedition. 
Fifteen thousand men were left to 
garrison the Isle of Walcheren, and 
of these a great proportion was soon 
in hospital. When winter set in, the 
basin, works, and arsenal, were or- 
dered to be destroyed, and in the end 
of December this important conquest 
was altogether abandoned. 

The blame of this failure was uni- 
versally cast upon Lord Chatham, 
though in some respects unjustly 
perhaps, for his lordship was an ofli- 
cer of distinguished talents. But, 
unable to rise above the existing 
views and received opinions of his 
time, he shared in the general idea of 
the infallibility of French soldiers, 
and did not conceive it possible that 
their defences could present weak 
points, though the subsequent occu- 
pation of the country by British 
troops shewed us that we had recoiled 
from works that could have offered 
no resistance, and which, as we also 
learned, were defended only by the 
hastily assembled National Guards 
of the Belgian provinces, from whom 
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little or no opposition was to be ap- 
prehended. 

Much of this ought, perhaps, to 
have been known, and could cer- 
tainly have been learned; but Lord 
Chatham saw only the limits of his, 
own means. How much could be 
effected by resolution, promptness, 
and daring—how much the gallantry 
and energy of British sailors and 
soldiers were capable of achieving 
against ordinary adversaries, he knew 
not, and had no means even of con- 
jecturing. ‘The science of war is a 
sealed book to the officers of the 
British army ; they rise by purchase 
and interest, and not by merit. The 
language having no military litera- 
ture, no means of professional study 
are open to those who might be de- 
sirous of acquiring knowledge; the 
minds of the best, therefore, remain 
uncultivated and deprived of those 
strengthening and invigorating ele- 
ments which necessarily result from 
knowledge, study, information, and 
the power and habit of reflection to 
which those endowments give rise. 
Men of high genius, guided by the 
brilliant light of inspiration, may not 
require such artificial aids; but even 
genius is improved and enlarged by 
knowledge, and, above all, the mass 
of men belong to the ordinary class, 
and it is for this class that the insti- 
tutions of a country must be calcu- 
lated. Men of high, lofty, and com- 
manding genius, belong to the rare 
production of nature. Able men, on 
the contrary, are to be found at all 
times, and in all countries, and in no 
country more frequently than in Bri- 
tain; but they are not, and cannot 
be, above deriving benefit from 
knowledge : and the system of pre- 
ferment, which sets study and in- 
formation at nought, which deprives 
an army of the best qualities its very 
officers might possess, and gives 
rank and almost boundless control 
over the fortunes of soldiers to the 
mere possessor of wealth, regardless 
of his deserts, which are as often low 
as high, must ever be as injurious as 
dishonourable to a great and en- 
lightened country. 

On the ocean the British had been 
more fortunate. Admiral Gambier 
and Lord Cochrane had destroyed 
the French flect before Rochefort, 
and, in the Mediterranean, Lord 


Collingwood had captured a French 
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convoy destined for Spain, and de- 
stroyed the ships of war by which it 
was escorted. Martinique, Cayenne, 
Senegal, and the Ionian Islands, were 
taken, and, by the aid of a British 
force, the French were expelled from 
the Spanish portion of St. Domingo. 
But a. minor advantages, gained 
at a distance, could tell but slightly 
against the power of Napoleon. 
Ever since the armistice of Znaim, 
negotiations for peace had been car- 
ried on at Altenburg, but the condi- 
tions proposed by the French were 
at first so extravagant that hostili- 
ties were more than once on the 
point of being renewed. The failure 
of the English expedition had, how- 
ever, lowered the hopes of Austria ; 
and Norvins confesses, that the 
losses sustained by the French army, 
particularly in the old cuirassiers, 
who had fallen at Essling, had been 
so great as to moderate even Na- 
poleon’s demands. Every point, ex- 
cept the amount of the war contri- 
bution, had been settled. The French 
demanded a hundred millions of 
francs, the Austrians wished to give 
only half that sum, when, on the 


13th of October, an event happened 


which helped to level this difficulty 
also. Napoleon lived in great re- 
tirement at Schonbrun, and was 
rarely seen unless when inspecting 
his guards in the court of the palace, 
a circumstance that brought a num- 
ber of spectators to the spot when 
such reviews were expected. On the 
morning of the day mentioned, a 
young man was observed trying to 
force his way through the crowd of 
staff-officers who always surrounded 
the emperor. General Rapp, in try- 
ing to thrust him back, felt a wea- 
pon, which betrayed the assassin, 
concealed beneath his coat, and im- 
mediately caused him to be arrested. 
This political fanatic, whose name 
was Stapz, was only nineteen years 
of age, and was the son of a Protes- 
tant clergyman of Erfurth. When 
Napoleon returned to the palace, he 
interrogated the young fanatic, who 
frankly avowed his intention. After 
various questions, to which he replied 
with perfect calmness, the emperor 
demanded why he wished to assassi- 
nate him. “ Because there will be 
no peace in Germany as long as you 
live,” said the young man. “Do 
you believe that Heayen sanctifies 
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murder?” inquired Napoleon. “I 
have my doubts,” replied the other ; 
“but I expected forgiveness in con- 
sequence of the service I should have 
rendered my country.” “ If I were to 
forgive you,” continued the emperor, 
“what would you do?” “I would 
still slay you,” was theanswer. The 
wretched lunatic was sent before a 
military commission, condemned to 
death, and shot accordingly. And 
though no one will doubt the justice 
of the sentence, Napoleon’s conduct 
in allowing it to be executed con- 
trasts but indifferently with the no- 
ble behaviour of Leopold I. on a 
similar occasion. While hunting 
near Schénbrun, that prince was 
fired at by an assassin, who, on 
being seized by the attendants, and 
brought before the sovereign, also 
acknowledged his guilt. “Give the 
starving wretch a hundred ducats,” 
said Leopold, with the haughty 
Spanish air for which he was dis- 
tinguished, “and let him run for his 
life, and cross the frontier before the 
police overtake him.” This was 
princely and imperial conduct, but 
not that of Napoleon. His idolaters 
tell us, indeed, that it was only the 
resolution expressed by the young 
fanatic to persevere in his murderous 
attempt which prevented the empe- 
ror, who to the last inclined to mercy, 
from pardoning him. Wretched pu- 
erilities! fit only to impose on the 
credulous and incapable; for had 
one spark of generous humanity ex- 
isted in his breast, had a single fibre 
of his mire-formed heart recoiled 
from the needless shedding of blood, 
nothing could have prevented this 
unhappy maniac from being confined 
to a lunatic asylum in France ; and 
history, which lays the blood of mil- 
lions on the head of Napoleon, would 
be able to give him the credit for at 
least one act of clemency. Hadfield, 
who, in a fit of insanity, fired a pistol 
at George ITI., was confined in Bed- 
lam, and lived many years afterwards 
to pray for the welfare of the gene- 
rous monarch who had pardoned the 
maniac crime. The idiot boy who 
attempted the life of our queen is in 
similar custody ; but death was the 
only remedy that presented itself to 
Napoleon. 

Though there is nothing altoge- 
ther improbable in the manner in 
which Stapz is said to haye been ar- 
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rested, it is more likely that he was 
traced to the spot by the French 
police, and arrested in time to shew 
their zeal and avert misfortune. 
Bignon tell us that a letter, written 
by the unhappy young man to his 
parents, at the moment of his leaving 
Erfurth for the avowed purpose of 
executing the murderous deed, had 
fallen into the hands of the French 
authorities, and it is certain that they 
would not fail to pursue the intended 
criminal. The historian on this oc- 
casion makes rather a curious con- 
fession. “All Germany,” he says, 
“ ought to have suspected that there 
existed an office, first at Berlin, and 
then at Erfurth, for unsealing letters, 
and zs it seemed to strike no one; 
for this secret inquisition every day 
brought to light the most curious 
avowals and indiscretions, which were 
constantly found in sealed letters, 
and communicated by extracts to the 
emperor.” The world are not very 
virtuous, but it is not easy to see 
why they ought naturally to have 
suspected that such baseness was ac- 
tually reduced to system, least of all, 
by those who pretended to be the 
regenerators of nations. It is even 
now fortunate that we find honest 
and upright men still so far blinded 
by the very arts they long assisted 
to practise as unconsciously to lift 
up the veil that concealed the whole 
machinery of infamy, and display its 
working in the full face of the day. 

The attempt of Stapz made, as 
Bignon tells us, a strong impression 
on Napoleon, as it revealed the deep 
hatred entertained against him by 
the people of Germany. He imme- 
diately ordered his ministers to close 
with Austria, and to halve the differ- 
ence of the sum still in dispute be- 
tween them. On the very next day, 
the 14th of October, the definitive 
treaty of peace was already signed at 
Vienna; and, on the 16th, Napoleon 
left Schénbrun for Munich, there 
to await its ratification by the Empe- 
ror Francis. But he did not leave 
the Austrian capital without adding 
insult to oppression, for he ordered 
the fortifications of Vienna to be 
blown up as soon as the ratification 
of the treaty should be received ; that 
is, exactly after he had signed away 
all right to command such an act of 
violence to be committed. 

Austria, however, was too feeble 
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to resent the indignity, and the Em- 
peror Francis was obliged to adhere 
to the fatal treaty which the Prince 
of Lichtenstein had shed tears in sign- 
ing. The vanquished purchased 

pace on this occasion by surrender- 
ing Saltzburg and part of Upper 
Austria to the Confederation of the 
Rhine, part of Bohemia to the 
King of Saxony, and Cracow and 
Western Gallicia to the same prince, 
as Grand Duke of Warsaw. Part of 
Eastern Gallicia was given to the 
ezar, and for herself France re- 
tained Trieste, Carniola, Friuli, Vil- 
lach, with parts of Crotia and Dal- 
matia; by which the French Illyrian 
provinces were brought into con- 
nexion with the kingdom of Italy. 
By this act, Austria was cut off from 
the sea, and gave up a territory of 
45,000 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of nearly 4,000,000; the extraor- 
dinary war contribution to be paid was 
fixed at 85,000,000 francs, and, by a 
secret article, it was stipulated that 
the Austrian army should not exceed 
150,000 men. ‘The monarchy was to 
rise no more. 

Though Bignon held the same 
situation at Vienna which he had 
formerly occupied at Berlin, he does 
not give us any estimate of the loss 
of wealth and property occasioned to 
Austria by this short campaign, but 
we have evidence enough to shew 
that it must have been great indeed. 
By the emperor's letter to Daru, 
dated 7th August, he directs that, 
from the Ist of April, not a farthing 
of the expense of the army is to fall 
upon the French treasury; so that 
pay, clothing, stores, and supplies of 
every kind, were to be drawn from 
the occupied countries. Every thing 
deemed public property was confis- 
cated, sold, or carried away; the ex- 
tortions practised by public fune- 
tionaries and private individuals were 
enormous, and on many lines of 
march the villages and hamlets had 
been burnt: to the ground, and 
wherever the troops had passed the 
people had been cruelly oppressed. 

One illustration will be sufficient. 
The Intendant Breteuil imposed the 
following taxes and requisition on the 
town and district of Gratz, in Styria: 
12,300 cwts. of flour; 44,800,000 
francs, in ten instalments, at the in- 
tervals of ten days each, one half in 
coin, a quarter in materials, and a 
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quarter in bank bills; a demand ex- 
ceeding more than half the territorial 
value of the whole province. Besides 
these, 50,000 pairs of shoes, 100,000 
ells of linen, and 50,000 shirts, were 
demanded. Farther, 600 cavalry, 600 
artillery horses, and 480 wagons, 
with four horses each. And all this 
within a space of from twenty to 
forty days. As it was impossible for 
small and poor communities to raise 
such enormous supplies, they natu- 
rally resorted to bribery, and pur- 
chased from the authorities reductions 
of these exorbitant demands,— a 
practice which became one of the 
main sources of the boundless cor- 
ruption which disgraced the French 
army under Napoleon. 

Of all the nations engaged in the 
German war of 1809, the gallant 
Tyrolese suffered the heaviest losses. 
Abandoned by Austria on the con- 
clusion of the truce of Znaim, they 
had refused to lay down their arms. 
Even the peace of Vienna did not 
discourage their efforts in the 
cause, and in an evil hour they re- 
sumed the arms which they had at 
first laid down. The viceroy of 
Italy was appointed to march against 
them with 50,000 men; but it was 
only after frightful excesses had been 
committed, after the lovely valleys 
of this retired province had, as Count 
Seebach expresses it, been “inundated 
by seas of flame,” that their ultimate 
submission was brought about, more 
by the generous humanity of Gene- 
ral Baragay d'llilliers than by the 
force of arms. This excellent sol- 
dier offered to connive even at the 
escape of Hoffer, but the gallant 
mountaineer breathed only in moun- 
tain air, and trusted to find shelter 
and safety in the recesses of the Alp- 
ine wilderness. His retreat was 
betrayed to the French, and on the 
20th of January he was arrested 
and conducted to Mantua, where he 
was tried and condemned by military 
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commission. General Bisson, the 
president of this tribunal, had been 
taken prisoner by the Tyrolese, and 
was protected from popular fury by 
the very man whose death-warrant 
he now signed. A telegraphic order 
soon gave the required signal, and 
Hoffer was shot on the ramparts of 
Mantua on the 20th February; he 
met his doom, as the priest who ac- 
companied him had the boldness to 
publish, “* Come un eroe Christiano e 
martire intrepido.” 

It has of late been the fashion with 
German writers to represent both 
Schill and Hoffer as destitute of the 
talents requisite for the weighty 
tasks they undertook to perform. 
We know not how the case may 
have been, but if they wanted talents, 
then was their courage alone suffi- 
cient for greatness, for it rose far 
above the gloom and despondency 
which hung over Europe, and pressed 
to the ground men of the highest 
station and attainments. At a time 
when nations and millions bent be- 
fore the hand of tyranny, when 
loyalty, patriotism, attachment to 
kings, princes and time-honoured 
institutions, seemed to have vanished 
from the earth, these men ventured 
to raise the standard of freedom, and 
to appeal to those virtues which the 
timid deemed extinct ; and the actions 
they performed, the universal sym- 
pathy they excited, proves that. they 
judged rightly of their countrymen, 
and that honour, loyalty, and na- 
tional pride, yet dwelt in the hearts 
of the brave. They fell indeed ; early 
victims in freedom’s cause, but for 
not having despaired of that gallant 
cause at a time when trembling 
Europe stood aloof, for having boldly 
fronted tyranny at itsheight of power, 
fame shall ever honour their names, 
and history record them among the 
brightest of those that shed a lustre 
on the German land, 


CONCLUSION. 


The Campaign of Wagram is the last in Napoleon's Rise, and necessarily 


terminates this series of brief sketches. 


We term them brief because there 


is not a single campaign described in those papers which docs not, when 


narrated b 


military historians, extend to entire volumes; and Pellet 


actually fills four goodly tomes with his account of the Austrian war of 


1809. 


Tt was less our intention, however, to enter into minute military de- 


tails, than to give a general character of the operations carried on, and 
shew the real causes which led to the great results produced ; to. shew, also, 
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the little degree of credit due to those extravagant French statements on 
which so many in this country still found their opinion of the principal 
actors in the great events that marked the end of the last and commencement 
of the present century. 

In merely sketching the campaigns of Napoleon's Rise, we have natu- 
rally deprived ourselves of the opportunity of entering into an examination 
of his general conduct during the period of his prosperity—of shewing, in 
fact, that he was the same man from first to last. To the present writer 
this omission is naturally a matter of regret, as many will think that 
the talents and character of the French emperor cannot be fairly estimated 
by the history of his fall, by his conduct during years of adversity, and by 
the contents of a work, in which the actions of his rise are only brought 
forward as an introduction to shew the vast power to which he had attained. 

It is of course for the reader to decide on an objection we deem more 
plausible than just. Except in very peculiar cases, we certainly think that 
the talents and character of an individual may be fairly estimated by his 
conduct during an active and important period of his life, especially when it 
extends, as in the present case, to a period of more than three eventful 
years. We candidly confess that we do not sce how any man possessing 
talents, genius, firmness, and courage, proportionate to his station, could 
possibly lave behaved in the manner Napoleon behaved during the period 
of his fall ;—how the great stakes then contended for,—fame, honour, empire, 
could fail to awaken some sparks of genius, courage, heroism, in any heart 
or head which had ever owned a particle of the brilliant elements. We 
know, of course, that men have changed, that minds of great power and 
vigour have given way, sunk to absolute imbecility in the space of a few 
months or years. But such changes have gencrally resulted from illness, 
age, from severe blows, moral or physical,—from marked and distinct 
causes, the consequences of which were soon perceived by all who sur- 
rounded the sufferer. Nothing, however, of this kind happened to 
Napoleon: he was in the hale and active years of life, had not completed his 
forty-sixth year when he fought the battle of Waterloo, and scems always 
to have enjoyed extreme good health. Nor do his friends and ad- 
mirers pretend that his faculties had declined, or that the lustre of his genius 
had ceased to shine with its usual brilliancy. They ascribe his fall to treason, 
the desertion of friends, to adverse fortune, and to circumstances over which 
he could exercise no control; they account for it by statements that will 
not stand the test of one moment's rational investigation ; but never to any 
failing of his talents, which shone, according to them, as brightly at Moscow 
and Waterloo, as at Austerlitz and Marengo. 

Some readers may, perhaps, endeavour to turn our own argument 
against us, and ask why, if a man is tried by his conduct during a partial 
period of his life, we do not try the character of Napoleon by the longer 
period of his prosperity, instead of trying him by his conduct in adversity ? 
Our reply may be brief. In endeavouring to establish any particular opinion, 
or proposition, every author has, of course, the option to select what he may 
deem the proofs best calculated to make out his case, even as the reader has 
the power to reject as insufficient the evidence that is tendered. Though the 
Rise of Napoleon would, in the estimation of the present writer, have tended 
strongly to confirm the views advocated in the history of his Fadl, the latter 
period was the one to be chosen the moment it became evident that the Rise 
and Fall—for both were written—formed together too voluminous a work for 
publication. The history of the Fall had a natural, and distinctly marked 
termination; the events to be recorded were nearer our own time, had still 
a greater hold on public interest, were of gigantic magnitude, led to propor- 
tionate results, and form altogether a vast cyclopean landmark in European 
history. With such advantages they were, of course, better suited “ to point 
the moral and adorn the tale” we had to relate than a mere adventurous rise 
to power by the impulse of a revolutionary tempest possibly could be. There 
have been many Napoleons, many men who, in revolutionary times, have raised 
themselves, or were raised, from humble rank to supreme authority ; but 
there is only one French Revolution recorded in the annals of civilised times, 
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—only one convulsion which threw the wild and boundless power,—absolute 
control over the lives and properties of a whole people successively into the 
hands of such men as Robespierre, Danton, Barras and Bonaparte. 

It must farther be added, that the evidence for bringing out the real 
character of the events included within the period of Rapdleests fall is 
a and more complete than any by which his early history can be sup- 
ported. While great events were on the gale, while the sword was still in 
every hand, there was comparatively little writing. It was only after the 
general peace, after ye of leisure and repose, that the principal actors in 
the great scenes took up the pen to record the events in which they had 
participated ; and by that time many of the actors in the earlier scenes had 
already passed away, or had nothing to relate which could excite interest 
joe placed by the side of the closing catastrophe of the great European 

rama. 

For these reasons the period of Napoleon's fall was chosen, as sufficient, 
in the author's opinion, to illustrate the “ Bastard Caesar's” real character ; 
and from the mass of evidence he has necessarily gone over, he feels confident 
that when the history of Napoleon's rise shall be fairly written, when the 
mighty roll of events resulting from the tempest of revolution shall be taken 
fully into account, it will then be seen that Bonaparte was, as general, con- 
sul and emperor, the very same from first to last. The impartial reader of 
history will then see, that this boasted man, at all times as callous of heart 
as destitute of principle, possessed but moderate talents, was presumptuous 
and arrogant in the hour of prosperity, timid, destitute of resources, deficient 
in firmness—his high station considered—deficient even of personal courage 
in the hour of adversity. It will then be evident, that the conduct displayed 
on the retreat from Moscow and Leipzig was only, under altered circum- 
stances, a repetition of the feebleness already evinced on the Corsaglia and 
at Castiglione ; that the disgraceful flight from Waterloo, which outstript 
even the speed of the civil authorities attending the army, sprung from the 
same want of gallant and manly feeling already perceptible at Marengo and 
on the explosion of the Infernal Machine, and that the tame abdication, 
signed at the bidding of despicable senates, was, if possible, more than a re- 
petition of the craven part acted on the 18th Brumaire! 

In now taking our leave, we can only remind the reader, that every new 
theory or opinion advanced ona point of history, science, or philosophy, has in- 
variably, whatever the ultimate result might prove, found critics, who in the 
first instance proclaimed it “absurd” and “ paradoxical,” termed it a “crotchet,” 
with other equally convincing names. We claim for our trifling specula- 
tions no exemption from a fate which has attended the most brilliant disco- 
veries ; we claim only a fair hearing, and hope that those who take an 
interest in the subject will not condemn us unheard, and without examining 
the facts from which our inferences are drawn, the evidence on which our 
opinion is founded,—facts and evidence, the strength and accuracy of which 
remain, as yet, unchallenged and unquestioned. 





In the close of our last paper we 
had reconducted Alice to Newby 
Grange, and her fond, glad heart 
had bounded with joy, as the day 
after her arrival she saw Lord Ar- 
thur’s travelling carriage drive up to 
the door. She had received fim 
with the unconstrained demonstra- 
tion of the pleasure which she felt. 

Half an hour after his arrival, 
and when he had paid his civilities 
all around the circle, he had con- 
trived unobserved, and with the tact 
80 yy his own, to draw her a 
little aside. 

“Ah, Alice,” said he (they were 
standing in the recess of a window, 
just out of hearing of the gay as- 
sembled 'group), “ what a dream of 
love was ours before we parted! and 
propitious Fortune renews it to us 
again. Alice, I have felt that we 
must live for one another—TI have 
felt that my hope, my joy, my being, 
are in your keeping ; without you I 
— and vyegetate rather than 
ive.” 

Alice was gratified, but puzzled. 
Those words were not surely sup- 
posed to contain a, proposal of mar- 
riage? No; Lord Arthur had made 
no ergs asked no question, 
preferred no request; yet it was 
only in married life that the hope, 
and joy, and being, of two persons of 
different sexes could be moulded to- 
gether. No, it was not a proposal, 
but it was the notice and prelude of 
one soon to follow. 

The days passed as before ; Lord 
Arthur hung about Alice as she sat, 
rode by the side of the carriage when 
she had her seat there by Mrs. 
Newby ; he hovered over the piano 
when she played, read to the work- 
ing party when she plied her needle 
amongst them. In fact, he seemed 
happy only by her side. He was so 
agreeable, well-bred, and highly-in- 
formed—so "oom in his attentions, 
which were diffused over the whole 
party, that whilst he had the deep, 
fond love of one, he the 


admiration and -will of all. 
With talents to ite 


pse any man, he 
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would rival no one; when he con/ 
versed it was observed that, whilst 
he interested all, others were drawn 
out by him, and appeared to surpass 
themselves. 

Mrs. Newby rather wondered that 
he yet deferred his proposal; no 
doubt, however, entered her mind 
but that it would cventually come. 
Alice was too happy to think much 
upon the — Lord Arthur, 
however, resolved once more to 
sound her feeling upon the matter 
before he finally resolved to abandon 
his liberty by marriage. On an oc- 
casion when they found themselves 
alone together, he said to her,— 

“Do you remember, Alice” (for 
by that name he had long fondly 
called her), “a conversation that we 
had the day before you went to at- 
tend your sister’s wedding ?” 

“T well remember it, Lord Ar- 
thur.” 

“And do you hold entirely the 
opinion that you then expressed ?” 

“Most entirely; what you term 
an opinion, I should rather term a 
knowledge of right and wrong upon 
the subject.” 

“Do you not think that you may 
have been influenced a little by the 
common prejudice of minds less en- 
lightened than your own, so as to be 
led to confuse a mere habit, a form, 
with that which constitutes essen- 
tially right and wrong ?” 

“Oh, no, no, no, Lord Arthur! 
the marriage-tie is hallowed in my 
most serious judgment. What you 
term a mere habit or form of society, 
secures a great reality; it draws the 
line between vice and that which is 
holy in the eyes of God and man; 
to dispense with it is always crime, 
and it entails the heavy punishment 
due to crime. Did I suppose that 
you thought otherwise, Lord Ar- 
thur, I should suspect you of an 
approach to libertinism. I should 
see how cruelly I had been mistaken 
in = estimate of you, and I would, 
at whatever cost of grief, renounce 


your society and your presence as 
contaminating.” 
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Lord Arthur bit his lip. Alice 
had spoken so earnestly, that no 
doubt —not the shadow of a doubt, 
could linger in his mind, that he 
must marry her or renounce her. 
He was annoyed that he had awak- 
ened a suspicion in her, annoyed that 
the ideal subject ofa lecture had been 
formed by himself, and annoyed also 
at what he deemed his utter failure ; 
he, however, saw that he must cover 
his principles and stifle his vexation. 
He said smiling, and with his own 
peculiar grace,— 

“T am in no danger, Alice, of your 
repudiation; you made a_ perfect 
convert of me when we talked be- 
fore, though, indeed, there was but 
slight difference between us; and I 
have now only renewed the subject 
for the pleasure of hearing a weman 
of pure and delicate mind argue it 
more fully than we then did, for our 
conversation was interrupted.” 

Alice unquestioningly believed this 
statement, but she instinctively felt 
that she had been trifled with b 
such a conversation, and she said, 
with displeasure upon her lovely 
features,— 

“You never appeared to me to 
disadvantage, Lord Arthur, but on 
the two occasions when you have 
led the conversation to this subject, 
and no passing thought of you as 
less than a man of noble and exalted 
excellence has at any other time 
flitted across my mind. Permit me 
to adopt your own terms, and to ob- 
serve, that it is hardly the subject 
on which to talk with a pure and 
delicate-minded woman.” 

Lord Arthur’s annoyance had al- 
most grown into resentment under 
this reproof. For one moment he 
felt disposed to gratify it, and quit 
Newby Grange, and think no more 
of the rector’s daughter; but he 
looked at her, and that disposition 
vanished. Ile took her hand, and 
said, “ You are warm, Alice, but I be- 
lieve I deserve your reproof; pardon 
me, and let us return no more to this 
subject : we need not, for we think 
exactly alike. We both know that 
the marriage-service cannot marry 
souls (all I ever argued), and well 
both feel that marriage is indispens- 
able to holy union, — that all union 
without it is disgrace and crime.” 

Now Lord Arthur was just the 
man who could brave the opinion of 
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the world in marrying a woman of 
grade lower than his own. She was, 
at least, by birth a gentlewoman ; 
she had education and grace ; to in- 
troduce her to his friends would be 
no disparagement tothem. ‘The ob- 
jection founded merely on degree it 
would cost him nothing to meet; 
his intellect rose above it. Then as 
to fortune, he had enough, and was 
by no means avaricious; that con- 
sideration had not weight with him. 
But he foresaw the day would come 
when he should tire of Alice—when, 
charming as she was, she would have 
lost the charm of novelty. He would 
fain have escaped the embarrassment 
of a wife, but there was nothing for 
it, and he must mect it. 

A day or two after the conversa- 
tion detailed above, he was musing 
in a large recessed window of the 
library how he should effect his pro- 
posal, when he saw Alice hovering 
about among the flowers. Ie went to 
join her, and, walking by her side, led 
her onward to a quiet shady avenue, 
“ Where,” he said, “the rays of the 
sun glanced feebly in among the 
foliage, giving the beauty of light 
and protection from the heat.” 

As he walked by her side, he, for 
the thousandth time, admired the 
fine chiselling of her features, the 
elegant tournure of her form; he 
talked easily of the subjects which 
the scene presented, the soil which 
promoted best the growth of becch, 
the habits of the humble bee, one of 
whose tribe was boring at the roots 
of a tree in the avenue. 

Alice lifted from the ground a 
fallen leaf, on which grew a singular 
excrescence. She held it to her com- 

yanion: he took not the leaf, but 
= extended hand, and looking with 


delicacy, yet infinite fondness, into 
her blushing face, he said,— 
“Grant me, dear Alice, this op- 
portunity to speak to you of some- 
thing more important to us both 


than the insect or the soil. I had 
been tempted to seck the occasion 
earlier, but I thought it much more 
important to us both that we should 
each know the other well; we do so 
now, and with such knowledge, and 
with all the affection and esteem 
which it inspires, I venture to ask 
you to share life with me, to let 
marriage secure, and strengthen, and 
render permanent, the happiness 
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which we each find in the other. 
You have me entirely in your power, 
Alice—you could blast my hope and 
joy for ever, but I think I need en- 
tertain no fear (looking at her archly 
for a moment, and then the look sub- 
siding again into her earnestness)— 
I thmk we understand each other 
too well, that there is no mistake in 
our mutual attachment.” 

For a moment their eyes met; 
then Alice’s were averted and fell, 
large swelling drops came slowly into 
them, obscuring vision, then fell; 
others more rapidly followed, and 
then they chased each other swiftly 
down her cheeks, and choked her 
utterance. 

Alice could not explain them to 
herself. She had been anticipating 
the proposal which she had just 
heard, she knew it must come, she 
had wished for it. Her mind was 
firmly decided—no shadow of a 
doubt lurked there. 

But how decided soever may be a 
woman's wishes —how confident so- 
ever she may be, that if they are 
gratified, her happiness will be in 
safe keeping, and though she may 
have been expecting the proposal, 
yet, when it comes, she seems to be 
suddenly placed in a new position ; 
she feels Fike one who stands on a 
narrow isthmus, between two seas. 
She would not fall back upon the 
past, the solemnity of the future ap- 
pals her. At that moment, too, the 
very strength of her affections, her 
delight in the knowledge that they 
are reciprocated, overwhelm her. 

So it was with Alice. She wept 
from mingled joy and awe, though 
she could not explain her emotions 
to herself. Lord Arthur interpreted 
her truly; he felt all the value of 
those tears—he felt for the moment 
that they almost made welcome the 
sacrifice which he had offered. Emo- 
tion often disgusted him, but now 
there were no witnesses to annoy 
him, and this proved to him how de- 
votedly her heart was his. 

She soon recovered power to speak, 
and then, in brief and modest words, 
she told him he had made no error 
in counting upon ker love, she 
thanked him for singling her out— 
a girl without rank or fortune, as- 
sured him that that proof of his af- 
fection rendered it tenfold dearer to 
her, and referred him to her father, 
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assuring him that, her parent's con- 
sent being given, the alliance which 
he made with her, if not brilliant, 
should secure him that which a bril- 
liant lot does not always secure, 
bright and perpetual happiness. 

“For,” said she, “never wife 
brought more tenderness, and love, 
and duty, than I will shew to you, 
Lord Arthur. Ah! what a life of 
bliss I picture to myself, and I trust 
our happiness will but increase with 
rolling time !” 

They sauntered long talking ten- 
derly, so full were they of joy that 
time went by unheeded, and it was 
not until the great dressing-bell sent 
forth its deep tone that they were 
called to suatienion. They entered 
the house together. Mrs. Newby 
was already gone up-stairs; Alice 
sought her in her boudoir. 

“ Will you give me a moment be- 
fore you dress?” she said, slipping 
her hand within that of her friend. 

“ That I will, my deargirl. Pres- 
cot (to the maid who just then ap- 
peared), I am not quite ready. I 
will ring presently (the maid re- 
tired). And now, Alice, sit by me 
here, and tell me what makes you 
look so particularly happy, and what 
has al your cheek so deep a rose ?” 

“J am indeed, most happy, dear 
Mrs. Newby. Lord Arthur has asked 
me to become his wife, and my fa- 
ther’s consent alone is wanting to 
our union. Ie has done it in a way 
so delicate, so tender, so entirely in 
accordance with my own taste and 
feeling, that no circumstance could 
have added to my pleasure. I fore- 
sce a future of happiness, so bright, 
so much beyond the usual lot, thit 
I am all thankfulness to Heaven, 
and gratitude to you, my kind, dear 
friend, whose goodness to me could 
not have been exceeded by that ofa 
mother, and through whom I have 
met with this most happy lot. And 
now I suppose I may give full li- 
cense to my affection towards him ? 
Do you not give me joy, Mrs. 
Newby ?” 

“Indeed, indeed, my child, I do! 
You have carried off the prize for 
which so many fashionables have 
wished in vain. In obtaining rank 
and fortune I esteem you fortunate, 
indeed; but, more than this, Lord 
Arthur is so amiable a man, he 
stands so high in general estimation 

rr 
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as to character and worth, and he 
appears so doatingly fond of you, 
that, I believe, your happiness is well 
secured ; and you know, Alice, hap- 
piness, station, and wealth, do not 
always go together. There are some 
who let slip the one in the aim after 
the other. Yours is, indeed, un- 
usual fortune to have secured all.” 

Mrs. Newby was indeed greatly 
gratified; her native kindness, her 
affection for Alice, her exultation in 
the honour which would be reflected 
on herself by the brilliant lot of her 
protégée, all combined to increase her 
pleasure. She embraced her fondly 
and repeatedly, and, in the excess of 
her delight, felt almost as if she 
were herself carried back again into 
her own youthful days. Then she 
said, “ But we must dress and de- 
scend ; and to-morrow’s post, I sup- 
pose, must carry letters to your fa- 
ther.” 

They did descend, Mrs. Newby 
leading Alice into the room. Her 
glad, but timid glance, was met by a 
look of intelligence from Lord Ar- 
thur; but when it shot around the 
room, and perceived all going on as 
usual, and that she was no object of 
especial attention, she was reassured. 
Mrs. Newby, standing with Lord 
Arthur a little aside from the assem- 
bled group, said to him,— 

* Ah, my lord, I have heard all; 
I admire the wisdom of your choice, 
and felicitate you on your success 
(for I cannot suppose her father will 
object). I esteem your sense of 
judgment in choosing upon intrinsic 
qualities rather than upon external 
circumstances. I believe you will 
have abounding reason to rejoice in 
your choice, and I am well convinced 
that you will make the dear girl 
happy.” 

To Alice that was a memorable 
evening; she was all blushes and 
thrilling delight as she listened to 
her lover’s voice, now her promised 
husband ; and as she dreamed sweetly 
—oh how sweetly !—of future days 
of joy, “Can I ever make him as 
happy as I shall be myself?” thought 
she: she hoped she could. 

The evening closed. Sleep was 
long before it visited Alice’s pillow ; 
she was too glad to sleep, and then, 
when it did come stealing over her, 
the waking dreams melted softly into 
the less coherent ones of slumber. 
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She waked in the morning with the 
delightful recollection that she was 
Lord Arthur’s promised bride, yet 
more happy than that morning when 
she first believed that she possessed 
his love. 

The next day found the rector sit- 
ting at his breakfast-table, discussing 
together the paper of the preceding 
day and his buttered toast, when his 
letters were brought in. 

“ Three from Newby Grange,” he 
muttered, as he looked at the covers ; 
“surely Alice is ill, and the physi- 
cian and Mrs. Newby write as well 
as herself. But no, she would not 
write herself in that case ; and this is 
no physician's seal (looking at Lord 
Arthur's arms). Something, how- 
ever, has happened. I will hear it 
from no other than herself ;” and he 
broke her letter open. 

It contained the account of Lord 
Arthur's proposal, the avowal of her 
own affection for him; it dwelt at 
length upon his merits, and requested 
her father’s consent and blessing, 
which were only wanted to render 
her happiness complete. She entered 
upon her views of matrimony, how 
holy —how enduring should be the 
tie; she believed that Lord Arthur 
had the qualities that would make it 
so. In short, she saw all in bright 
glowing colours, and she painted as 
she saw. 

Ifer father’s heart filled. “ A dan- 
gerous venture!” said he aloud ; 
“seldom have I seen happiness at- 
tend elevation of condition. Her no- 
ble husband will conceive disgust 
for the lowness of her connexions as 
—_ stand ae with his own, 

rhaps he will weary of herself; 

e will remember to her disparage- 
ment that she was his inferior in 
life.” He paused and groaned. “ My 
dear, dear child, I had been happier 
to have married you to such a man 
as young Charles Duncan, who, in 
receiving you, would have felt you 
his equal, would have been conscious 
that he gave you no more than he 
received; but I see your heart és 
given.” He cast a passing thought 
to his old age alone, sighed again, 
and broke Lord Arthur's seal. His 
letter contained a proposal in form, 
couched in the terms of a delicate, 
well-bred, and generous man; it 
spoke of his affection for Alice, his 
estimation of her worth, and the 
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hope with which he looked forward 
to the future. 

The father’s heart warmed; his 
ambition was kindling. 

Then came Mrs. Newby’s letter. 
It felicitated the father on his daugh- 
ter’s prospects, at once so splendid 
and so happy. Mrs. Newby spoke 
highly of x lordship, and assured 
Mr. Swinton of the apparent depth 
of his attachment to Alice. She in- 
vited him to pass a few days im- 
mediately at Newby Grange, that 
he might make personal acquaintance 
with Lord Arthur. It was a very 
satisfactory letter. The father sat 
and mused, and as he mused his 
spirits rose. It was a brilliant per- 
spective for his child—a safe pro- 
vision for her. When he should 
dic, and leave her with the sixty 

unds a-year, her future heritage 
ben him, what would become of 
her? He shuddered. He had de- 
sired —he did desire to leave her in 
the hands of a man who would pro- 
vide for her, protect, and bless her. 
On what ground could he reasonably 
object to this? On none. There 
were attachment, wealth, and rank, 
laid at her feet; it would be madness 
to step in to prevent her taking 
them. His objection was to a mere 
idea, a title, a sound. Besides, Alice, 
with her elegance, refinement, and 
grace, was never fit for the dull, nar- 
row sphere of humbler life ; Nature 
had prepared her for another, though 
the circumstances of her birth seemed 
to throw her far from it; now it 
opened before her, and should he 
wish it otherwise? Away with the 
vague, groundless fears which have 
presented themselves to cloud an 
event so happy! He would make 
proper inquiry, and if the result of 
that was favourable, he would give 
himself to the joy which it might 
well inspire. 

So the rector opened his desk, and 
wrote five letters; two of them were 
to old and tried friends of his in 
London, to whom he confided the 
case, and begged of them to make 
the fullest inquiry which might be 
possible, consistently with delicacy 
and propriety, respecting the charac- 
ter, disposition, and habits of Lord 
Arthur, and to write to him, with as 
little delay as might be, the result. 
He had entire confidence in the 
friendship and discretion of these two 
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ntlemen ; and when he had penned 

is letters to them he felt relieved. 
Next he wrote to Lord Arthur, in 
terms somewhat cool, but polite and 
courteous. He informed his lord- 
ship, that having an invitation to 
Newby Grange, he hoped shortly to 
make his acquaintance, when they 
would talk of the affair which had 
formed the subject of his lordship’s 
letter. 

He wrote to Mrs. Newby, cor- 
dially thanking her for her kindness 
to his daughter, and for the informa- 
tion which she had given him re- 
—— her noble suitor; he ac- 
cepted her invitation to himself, but 
postponed the date of his visit for 
five or six days, by which means 
he hoped to bring near together the 
replies from his friends in London 
and his personal acquaintance with 
Lord Arthur. 

Then he poured forth all his pa- 
ternal soul in a letter to his daughter, 
in which he told her of his proposed 
visit to Newby Grange, and ex- 
pressed his hope that he should see 
all things as strongly in Lord Ar- 
thur’s favour as she did herself, that 
he might be able to bestow her upon 
him with cordiality as earnest as she 
might be sure his blessing would be 
fervent. He said he was convinced 
that she, in forming her judgment of 
him, had considered the man apart 
from the nodle, and that she had not 
suffered herself to be dazzled by rank 
and fortune; and her father herein did 
her but justice. ‘T'o her fine feeling, 
and her simple but clevated charac- 
ter, the allurements which could win 
love must have been of another kind 
than wealth or rank. He was him- 
self, indeed, at the moment of his 
writing, in more danger from the 
snare. 

A few days later found Mr. Swin- 
ton an inmate at Newby Grange, and 
put him also in possession of replies 
from his London friends. ‘The let- 
ters which they both wrote were 
most satisfactory. Lord Arthur 
——’s character stood high in town ; 
no vices, no follies, had been brought 
to light, but several traits worthy of 
admiration had appeared. The ree- 
tor was elated; he was prepared to 
be pleased, and he was now pleased 
with reason. Personally, Lord Ar- 
thur won rapidly upon him; his 
fascinating manner, his fertile and 
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accomplished mind, his amiability, 
and the delicacy and tenderness of 
his deportment towards Alice, all 
charmed him, whilst nothing ap- 
peared on which he could found even 
a captious objection. 

Lord Arthur was then accepted in 
form, and the little delay in the fa- 
ther’s reply, together with his not 
uncourteous coolness on first receiv- 
ing the proposition, caused his lord- 
ship the more to value the prize which 
he had gained, the more willingly to 
pay the price which it demanded. 
Alice’s heart exulted with joy, and 
all parties were well pleased. 

It was arranged, on Lord Ar- 
thur’s earnest solicitation, that the 
wedding should take place within 
three weeks, and that Alice and her 
father should return home imme- 
diately. Mrs. Newby kindly under- 
took to make the purchases for the 
wedding ¢rousseau, and she sent her 
own maid home with Alice to take 
up her quarters at the rectory till 
after the wedding, to act as dress- 
maker to the bride elect, and assist 
her in her general preparations. The 
wedding coe were to be simple 
and few, for the rector’s purse could 
furnish only such; but he did not 
much distress himself about that, for 
he knew that Alice, once become 
Lord Arthur's wife, could be dressed 
according to his taste. Moreover, 
both he and Alice, in confiding to 
Mrs. Newby the arrangement of the 
little expenditure which he could 
make, were sure that it would be 
done with elegance and judgment. 

Busy, indeed, were the three weeks 
that followed—busy to all parties 
concerned, most happy to Alice. 
Lord Arthur wrote to her frequently, 
and sent her some elegant presents. 
Twice during the time he came down 
from London to see her. He had 
observed the rector’s fondness for his 
garden, and, on his second visit, he 
brought down some rare and beauti- 
ful plants, as he said, to remind him 
of his son-in-law, and to atone a 
little for the absence of Alice’s hand 
in training and interlacing the creep- 
ers along the trellis, a work in which 
he had seen her occupied, when it 
would no longer be there. This 
little attention to her father gratified 
Alice yet more than some splendid 
presents which she had herself re- 
ceived, 
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At length the morning dawned ; 
the rector’s man-servant and his 
maid-servant had been in great and 
anxious bustle to make all the pre- 
parations to the best advantage on 
the preceding day. A lord was going 
to marry Miss Alice, and they must 
do their part to make all go to the 
best advantage. Indeed, Alice was 
so well loved that it needed no stimu- 
lus to their ambition to induce them 
to exert their utmost cares ; but that 
a lord was going to marry Miss Alice 
did, nevertheless, infuse a sense of self- 
importance into these good domes- 
tics, and made their task more grate- 
ful. Mrs. Newby’s maid was not in- 
active; she dressed the bride with 
perfect taste, and pronounced ex- 
ultingly to the rector's servants that 
‘she was worthy of her adornings,” 
which she declared could not always 
be said, for “many a woman woe 
look plain still, despite all the art 
lavished to make her look lovely.” 
The whole village was in commotion, 
and if Alice had been carried from 
the house of a duke to be married at 
St. George’s, Hanover Square, there 
might have been a gayer pageant, 
but there would not have been more 
excitement, perhaps, of affection. 

Lord Arthur's travelling chariot 
drove up. The meeting was joyous 
and tender. The squire and his lady, 
with Mrs. Newby, all arrived toge- 
ther, and the party proceeded to the 
church. The dean of ——, an old 
friend of Mr. Swinton’s, read the 
service. As Lord Arthur took upon 
him the solemn, holy vows of mar- 
riage, all admired the seriousness, 
propriety, and grace of his demeanour; 
none knew the secret purpose even 
then lurking in the deep recesses of 
his heart. Solemnly, earnestly, and 
with trembling joy, Alice took upon 
herself the same vows. As the ser- 
vice drew to its conclusion, how did 
she rejoice in the consciousness, he 
is mine and I am his for ever; and 
when she had received the felicita- 
tions of her assembled friends, and 
her father gave her his parting bless- 
ing, and Lord Arthur handed her 
into the carriage which was to bear 
her away and then sprung in after 
her, placed himself at her side, and, 
circling her in his arms, poured all 
his fondness into her ear, how proudl 
happy was she! They were travel- 
ling northward, with the intent to 
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pass some weeks in Scotland ; they 
took their journey very easily, for 
Lord Arthur greatly feared to fa- 
tigue his bride, and he wished also to 
shew her all that was worthy of notice 
as they passed along. They planted 
themselves on the shores of one of 
the lochs of Perthshire, from whence 
they made excursions into all the 
district round. Never had Alice 
enjoyed such ecstasy of pleasure, even 
her own pictures of conjugal felicity 
were outdone. Her husband's ten- 
derness exceeded her most sanguine 
wishes, her little desires were grati- 
fied so soon as they were uttered ; 
sometimes Lord Arthur divined and 
anticipated them. Nor was he less 
happy than herself, every feeling 
seemed to be merged and concentred 
in his fondness for his bride ; all that 
she did seemed right in his eyes, her 
every act fascinated him, his fanc 

threw a grace around her most tri- 
fling ones, her voice thrilled upon 
his ear, he joined her in her every 
pursuit and sought her companion- 
ship in his; one volition governed 
them, two beings seemed moulded 
into one, their very souls were welded 
together. They rambled together, 
drove together, read together, almost 
an instinct appeared to reveal to 
each the wishes of the other. More 
than the time which they had pur- 
posed to spend in Scotland was ex- 
pired before they thought of change ; 
then Lord Arthur proposed to cross 
the water and shew Alice Germany. 
There they went and lingered upon 
the Rhine, he finding his greatest 
enjoyment in her surprise and plea- 
sure. From Germany they passed 
to Switzerland, he himself rowing 
her in boats upon the lakes, or driv- 
ing her in a low pony-chaise upon 
their shores, stepping out from time 
to time to pluck for her some beau- 
tiful blossom, or to obtain a specimen 
of some plant of the locality to en- 
rich the herbal which she was mak- 
ing. From Switzerland they passed 
to Italy. All this time they saw no 
society, they needed none; each was 
all the world to the other. Alice 
wrote enraptured letters to her fa- 
ther, and he read them with all a 
parent’s pride and pleasure. Ter 
maid wrote to the maid of Lady 
B—’s (her friend and confidante) 
that she had never seen such a pat- 
tern for married life, that Lord Ar- 
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thur seemed to find his very food in 
looking upon his lady, and loitering 
about her, and listening to her voice. 
Lady B——’s maid told this to her 
lady, and she again told it to her 
mother. 

“ Ah, yes, my love,” said the mo- 
ther, in reply, “you see it would 
have been not only a splendid, but a 
happy lot for you.” 

** Well, mamma,” said the lady, “T 
am sure you did your best, and you 
cannot complain of me, for I Was 
very passive and did nothing to op- 
pose your plans, though if they had 
appeared more likely to take effect, 
I might have grown refractory.” 

But the scene was soon to change. 
Had Lady B ’s mother seen but a 
little later on, she would have found 
no need for envy. ‘The first indica- 
tion of a change was when on one or 
two occasions Lord Arthur indicated 
something like dissatisfaction and 
ennui that Alice could not join him 
in his pleasures. They had now 
been married seven months, Alice 
was four months advanced in preg- 
nancy, and her situation began to tell 
upon her health. Lord Arthur had 
tolerated the relation of husband be- 
cause he saw no hope of obtaining 
the pure and high-souled woman 
who had riveted his fancy or his 
soul by any other means; but he 
was not the representative of his 
family, and he had no desire for 
issue; the idea of paternity, of the 
tics of a family, was unwelcome to 
him. So long as Alice was well, and 
her attractions appeared to him un- 
abated, his fondness was preserved. 
Indeed his happiness had been 
scarcely less sek or less deep than 
hers during the few first months of 
their union; but when her situation 
subjected her to fits of languor, and 
she no longer looked quite so lovely 
or quite so graceful as before, or 
could join him with quite her former 
sprightliness and animation in their 
mutual pleasures ; when she thought 
she had more claim, than when they 
were so richly given, to his sympathy 
and tenderness, then it was that his 
lordship’s fancy began to pall and 
his affection to cool, and when once 
the change had passed upon the 
spirit of his dream it grew rapidly. 
It appeared to him that scales dropped 
from his eyes; he no longer saw in 
his wife the angel or the sylph, she 
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appeared to him like others of her 
race, with like weaknesses ; the fasci- 
nation was dissolved, the spell was 
broken. 

Lord Arthur had no heart. His 
love to Alice had been a fancy, the 
affection of the moment; hers to 
him was that deep, holy, enduring 
devotion, of which the pure heart is 
capable. She had believed his to 
her to be no less. How unutterably 
bitter was the discovery which she 
had now to make! : 

When the first symptoms of a 
changed temper appeared, Alice 
found a score of reasons to account 
for it. He was unwell, he had en- 
dured some vexation unknown to 
her, and though she was grieved and 
shocked she was not in despair; she 
supposed all would be right again. 
But when the indications were re- 
peated, when she saw that her efforts 
of soothing excited disgust, when she 
watched the coolness grow into in- 
difference and neglect, when her cir- 
cumstances, with the illness which 
they caused, instead of bringing her 
the sympathy for which she so natu- 
rally looked, brought upon her only 
harshness, then it was that her 
spirit was broken and her very heart 
seemed to die within her—then the 
laugh which had been so gay was 
changed for secret tears, gloom hung 
upon the once open brow, the cheeks 
which had bloomed with the fresh 
rose of youth and joy looked pale 
and hollow, and in all the anguish of 
her heart she wished fordeath. She 
thought of the happy days of her 
girlhood in her father’s little rectory ; 
she thought of her dear parent sit- 
ting solitary by his study tire (for it 
was winter now), with fond longing 
she thought of his affection and de- 
sired that she could minister to his 
comfort; she thought of her sister, 
whose less exalted lot seemed to 
promise unruffled happiness till 
death, and her tears would flow and 
be dried, and then would flow again, 
and in the depth of her woe she 
imagined that none of the children 
of men had ever tasted sorrow like 
her own. 

One day Lord Arthur surprised 
her weeping. 

“What is the meaning of this, 
Alice?” he exclaimed. “I am no 
friend to sentiment.” 

“ Ah, Arthur, Arthur,” said she, 
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and threw her arms around him, “ if 
the days could again return—those 
days of bliss and love which we 
pa so lately; if we might again 

all in all to each other. You are 
still all in all to me, Arthur. Tell 
me what have I done to merit,” she 
hesitated, “ to produce this change ? 
what can I do, dear Arthur, that will 
please you as before, that will make 
you once again what you have been 
to me ?” 

Her tears were flowing very fast, 
and the tones in which the words 
were uttered were so earnest that it 
seemed they must penetrate the soul. 
But what can move the heartless ? 
Lord Arthur disengaged himself from 
her arms, and cole said,— 

“Did you really suppose, Alice, 
that the fond, foolish days of our 
honeymoon were to make the history 
of our lives? We are not responsi- 
ble for the endurance of intense 
affections. Of course time will tell 
upon them as upon all else. Allow 
me to express to you once, in a man- 
ner so emphatic that it need never 
be repeated, that I dislike sentiment 
and scenes. The repetition of this 
kind of thing can only produce an 
estranging effect upon me. You may 
be as happy as any other wife if you 
will lay down this foolish sentiment. 
I shall desire to see you so. It is my 
posnene always to provide for you 

andsomely ; you will find not your 
wants alone, but your wishes grati- 
fied as far as my purse can do it; 
but as for the sort of thing which 
marked our first days, it has died a 
natural death, and you must not ex- 
t me longer to hover about you 
in the lover fashion—it would be a 
tax that my manhood could ill en- 
dure. Let us now understand each 
other, and remember that you can- 
not more offend me than by repeti- 
tion of scenes like this.” 

And with the last words he left 
the room, 

Poor Alice! this cool, clear, piti- 
less address explained to her in a 
moment the extent of her woe; it 
destroyed on the instant the hope to 
which she had clung, that some pass- 
ing cloud had overcast her husband's 
mind, which, blown over, would 
leave all as before, It might have 
taught her—but this she would not 
see—that he had no heart, that she 
had never possessed his loye, that 
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what she had deemed earnest, fond 
attachment had been the mere in- 
dulgence of his fancy, which she had 
captivated. What a gulf of sorrow 
was opened before her! 

Who has herself endured the loss 
of a husband’s love? has heard the 
aecents that once caressed her fondly 
grow strange and cold? has seen 
the charm that she was wont to in- 
spire exchanged for indifference, the 
eye that used to dwell upon her with 
rapture now carelessly turned aside ; 
has perceived the thoughts that were 
once engaged upon her now hers no 
longer ; has felt that whilst once all 
that she did charmed, now her most 
strenuous efforts to please excite but 
disgust ? She, and she only, can know 
what Alice now felt. 

She sought her room, and locking 
herself within it, she threw herself 
upon her couch and gave vent unre- 
strained to the extremity of her grief. 
She wept, perhaps, for hours; she 
had not consciousness of time; she 
wept till a kind of mental stupefac- 
tion was produced, and she no longer 
analysed her state or remembered the 
cause of her grief; still under a 
sense of oppressive woe the tears 
flowed on, and if they ceased for a 
few minutes they flowed again. 

At length she heard a tapping at 
her door ; it was her maid, who came 
to say that his lordship had sent 
word that he should not dine at 
home, nor probably return till late. 

“Very well, Jenkins,” she said, 
without admitting the maid; “I am 
not myself well, and I shall not dine 
to-day. Let some slight refresh- 
ment be placed in my adjoining 
dressing-room.” 

This little interruption called her 
to recollection. She saw that wis- 
dom and duty alike forbade her to 
despair, and demanded from her for- 
titude and effort. She took some 
refreshment and felt herself revived. 
She remembered that the Author of 
her being, who had been to her a 
God of many mercies, had permitted 
her present sorrow to fall upon her. 
She knew not why, but she was 
sure it was not without some end of 
good. She implored Him with all 
the fervour of her ardent soul to 
grant her submission, fortitude, and 
wisdom, and she did not ask in vain. 
The very sense of resignation brought 
some relief. As she pondered much 
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and ounehinaly upon the case, she 
saw that the faint hope, which she 
would not yet abandon, of retrieving 
in any degree her husband's love, 
was to appear before him cheerful— 
not alone to yield him all that a wife 
could render of love and duty, but 
still to appear as attractive as possi- 
ble in his eyes; she saw that grief, 
remonstrance, and saddened looks, 
would but widen the breach, and 
having taken her resolution, one 
more difficult to execute than some 
detached act of mighty heroism, she 
strung her nerves and braced her 
courage for the effort. 

She was glad that Lord Arthur did 
not appear again during the day ; her 
reddened eyes and swollen features 
would have ill responded to his ex- 
hortation. Her indisposition afforded 
her pretext for not appearing before 
any of her own servants, excepting 
her maid who attended to undress 
her, and who she hoped would at- 
tribute her appearance to the head- 
ach of which she complained. 

The next morning at breakfast 
Alice wore an air which, if it did 
not amount quite to cheerfulness, 
was at least tranquil and removed 
from melancholy. Lord Arthur 
treated her with extreme politeness : 
he proposed their immediate return 
to England and establishment in his 
house in town, observing that he 
hoped the change of life would 
amuse and please her. 

Alice immediately acceded to the 
proposition. She felt how utterly 
powerless were all external things to 
amuse and please her whilst his love 
was wanting; but she did not ex- 
press a sentiment which in his pre- 
sent mind it would but have wearied 
him to hear. 

A fortnight later found them 
established in a handsome house in 
—— Square. Lord Arthur fitted 
up Alice’s apartments with all that 
could please her taste or conduce to 
her comfort. She desired to believe 
this a mark of reviving fondness, and 
she thanked him for it with so much 
heart and warmth, ~~ ad the mo- 
ment a spark of past feeling was re- 
kindled : his a. This spark 
was fanned by the circumstance that 
Alice excited every where consider- 
able admiration. Altered as she 
was, she was still a lovely creature— 
graceful, elegant, and fascinating. 
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His family received her well, and 
she attracted attention wherever she 
was presented. It was whispered 
that she was the most lovely woman 
in town, and Lord Arthur both per- 
ceived and heard of the prestige in 
her favour. For a few brief weeks 
this admiration accorded to her by 
others seemed half to reopen his 
eyes to the value of his late neg- 
lected wife. 

Alice's sanguine temperament took 
comfort and encouragement. How 
anxiously she strove to fan the 
flame! how carefully she sought to 
consult his taste and wishes in her 
slightest action, to avoid all—the 
merest nothings — which she con- 
ceived might contradict them! and if 
the contrast sometimes struck pain- 
fully upon her mind between the 
present state of things and those 
days when no such anxious care was 
needed, when his partial fondness 
saw all she did as right and lovely 
because she did it, she knew that 
such regret was vain; and if she 
could not bar her heart against the 
entrance of such saddening thoughts, 
at least she did not harbour them 
there; she rather looked brightly 
forward with longing anticipation to 
the day when she should have to re- 
joice again, and she hoped for ever, 
in a return to something like the 
happiness of the past. And when 
again he addressed to her a few 
words of tenderness they thrilled 
upon her ear and sunk into her soul, 
and sent the tear-drop to her eye 
and the colour to her cheek. Never 
had his love appeared to her so im- 
measurably precious as now, when 
after believing she had lost it, it gave 
promise of reviving again. 

But it was a short-lived promise. 
Alice's budding hopes were soon to 
be blasted anew! Lord Arthur's 
pride had been excited, and his 
vanity flattered by the admiration 
which his wife had excited ; but the 
novelty of her first appearance was 
soon passed, and as she became an 
incorporated member of his lordship’s 
circle, and whilst she was making 
real ground, no longer exciting mere 
applause, he relapsed again into en- 
tire indifference, and she realised the 
truth that “hope deferred maketh 
the heart sick.” Sick, indeed, was her 
sad heart. Still Lord Arthur treated 
her with the external decency of re- 
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spect, with polite courtesy. He pre- 
served appearances before the world, 
she alone knew the extent of the 
change which had passed upon him. 
There was nothing to scandalise so- 
ciety. It was in her many days of 
sad solitude, in his altered manner, 
in the absence of his once tender 
fondness, in the cessation of that one- 
ness of feeling and volition which 
had drawn them always in the same 
direction, in the indications of dis- 
gust and impatience, which, not visi- 
ble to those around, were too well 
perceived by her sensitive and sus- 
ceptible mind on occasions when her 
bodily indisposition disqualified her 
from taking her part in society with 
her native grace and her acquired 

wers, and when she medals felt 

er claim upona husband's sympathy. 
It was in proofs like these that she 
learned the utter estrangement of his 


soul. 

Mrs. Newby was staying with 
them; her eyes could not but be 
open to the real state of things, for 
she had witnessed those blissful days 
of unbounded devotion which had 
preceded their marriage ; she had re- 
ceived letters from Alice during the 
months following it which spoke of 
bliss such as earth seldom offers, and 
Lord Arthur's courteous politeness 
and Alice’s attempts to appear happy 
could not now blind her. She was 
deeply grieved, but with true wis- 
dom, and with the affection of a 
friend worthy of the name, she 
made not the most distant reference 
to the subject to Alice. She sought, 
however, to amuse and encourage 
her by a number of small devices, 
and by drawing forth her attrac- 
tions with equal amiability and skill 
before Lord Arthur, she often in- 
duced from him a word or look of 
admiration or approval, which she 
saw acted as a most efficacious cor- 
dial upon Alice’s sunken spirit. She 
was an influence for good in the 
house; both husband and wife en- 
joyed her visit and lamented its con- 
clusion. At length it did conclude, 
and they were left alone again. 
Heavily dragged on the days, for 
Lord Arthur was almost always ab- 
sent, and when he did appear he was 
coolly polite. ‘The time for Alice's 
accouchement drew near. She re- 


quested him to permit her to invite 
her sister to pass that season with 
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her. He refused her. “Your rela- 
tions, Alice, must visit us at a time 
when they can receive the honours 
due to the connexions of my wife.” 

“But, my dear Arthur, [ am full 
of fears. My sister has passed 
through these circumstances and she 
will cheer me. My dear Charlotte 
will expect no other attention than 
my love will shew her. Do let me 
have her with me, I pray you.” 

“Tam sorry to decline complying 
with any thing that you ask, Lady 
——, but I should feel it a deroga- 
tion to my consequence that my wife's 
sister should pass a month in a bed- 
room unseen or heard of except in 
the honourable capacity of nurse ; 
and yet I could do nothing with her 
whilst you are laid aside: so I fear 
you must forego this gratification.” 

Alice said no more, nor did she 
mention her father’s name ; of course 
the same objection would have ap- 
plied still more strongly to his pre- 
sence. Ill in body, and more ill in 
spirit, she waited the time of her de- 
livery ; she waited it with fear, yet 
with fond desire: she would then, 
she thought, have an object on 
which to bestow her heart, and 
which would in time return her 
love. 

The neglected wife and mother- 
less daughter met her hour alone, 
richly attended, so far as mone 
could purchase attendance, but wit 
none to whisper in her ear the words 
of love and cheer. But where was 
her husband? How her heart 
rearned towards the absent father of 
er boy! a cordial given by his 
hand, the words of tenderness falling 
from his lips, and how needless would 
have been all other ministry! But 
he came not, and all the cares of 
hirelings, though they moved her 
gratitude, for she had a gentle spirit, 
left her soul to pine. 

Ten or twelve hours after the 
birth he returned to his home, heard 
of the event, and visited his wife's 
chamber. Weakened and excited, 
she did not exercise her usual self- 
control; she took his hand con- 
vulsively, and bursting into tears, 
exclaimed,— 

“ Ah, Arthur, I had hoped to have 
seen you sooner.” 

Annoyed at the display in presen¢e 
of doctor and menials, he yet felt a 
touch of self-reproach; he saw also 
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that soothing was necessary to his 
wife’s safety, so, subduing his dis- 
pleasure, he said,— 

“Calm yourself, my love, this dis- 
tress will be as injurious to you as it 
is groundless. Urgent and unavoid- 
able business kept me at , and 
detained me reluctantly from your 
bedside.” 

And Alice was calmed. Those 
soothing words had fallen sweetly 
upon her ear, willingly credulous, 
and when his lordship left her soon 
after, she fell into a slumber and 
dreamed him all husband and all 
father, and herself the happiest of 
wives and mothers. 

His visits to her chamber were, 
however, few and far between. When 
he came and spoke to her some 
words of kindness, her heart was 
touched and her hope was raised ; and 
then when he staid long away, her 
state of restlessness, and anxiety, and 
disappointment, though she endea- 
voured to conceal it from those 
around her and to calm and check 
it, yet gained upon her weakened 
nerves and induced fever. The alter- 
nations of hope and despair, with the 
revulsions of feelings to which they 
give rise, have shaken a stronger 
frame than hers. Alice became ex- 
tremely ill. The doctor announced 
to Lord Arthur that her life was in 
danger. 

“ Her ladyship has sometimes de- 
sired to see you, my lord, when it 
chanced that you were absent; and 
as it was of the first importance to 
the case that her mind should be 
kept at ease, I ventured to observe 
to her ladyship that we found it ne- 
cessary, in order to preserve her per- 
fectly quiet, to deny your lordship’s 
wish to see her.” 

This was addressed to Lord Arthur 
by the chief physician who had been 
called in to attend the case. His 
lordship bit his lips, but politely 
answered,— 

“The ruse was perfectly justifi- 
able, Dr. M——,, and I am obliged to 
you for employing it. I beg you to 
send to me whenever you think it 
desirable that Lady —— should see 


e. 
The doctor thanked his lordship 


for the permission and retired, feli- 
citating himself that he should now 
save his case. Lord Arthur was 
summoned to the sick-chamber within 
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an hour. He was gentle and kind. 
He kept the house for the next few 
days, and often visited the sick- 
room, until the doctor pronounced 
the case out of danger. 

Alice’s fate, however, was pro- 
tracted, not averted. Consumptive 
disease had fixed its seed in her 
slight frame. The progress of that 
insidious malady was almost im- 
perceptible, even to herself, and 
within two months of her confine- 
ment she was in her drawing-room 
and her carriage again. Lord Ar- 
thur would sometimes pass a few 
hours at her side, and would still find 
his time agreeably beguiled by the 
fascination of her conversation, or 
her music; he would still fitfully 
and betimes admire her elegant form 
as it lay gracefully extended upon a 
sofa, or look with pleasure upon her 
lovely features. Occasionally he 
would accompany her in her drives 
in the Park, not indeed without re- 
ference to the preservation of ap- 
pearances, but also, at least in part, 
because he found pleasure in her 
society. 

There was no return to the feli- 
city which had preceded and fol- 
lowed their union, but at least there 
was a decrease of that heartless in- 
difference which had fixed a rank- 
ling arrow in Alice’s soul. The 
arrow seemed withdrawn, and she 
was gladdened ; she delighted in her 
infant, and when her husband was 
long away she would fondle and ca- 
ress him, and rejoice to see his fa- 
ther’s features reflected in his infan- 
tine face. So things went on for 
two or three months, then seemed 
gradually to relapse into their former 
state. But the grief no longer came 
with the violence of surprise; she 
had learned how insecure her te- 
nure upon her husband's heart (that 
he was devoid of heart she did not 
yet believe). She was progressing in 
Christian grace and pious resignation, 
and her sensations of internal illness 
began to tell her that she would not 
be long on earth. 

One morning he abru ptly informed 
her that he was going to Paris. 

“To Paris, my dear lord! And 
will you not take me with you?” 

“No, Alice, no; your health is 
not equal to the journey; you are 
better at home.” 

“You will not make a very pro- 
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tracted stay, will you, Arthur ? 
When do you go ?” 

“To-morrow I set out; my stay is 
uncertain. You will find your 
cheques upon my banker answered 
without limitation ; indulge yourself 
with all that you desire, and go to 
visit your father, if you like: it will 
be better than asking him here 
whilst I am not here to receive him.” 

Alice, while she sighed over his 
indifference to herself, thought how 
much worse the case might be, how 
much worse it did stand with some 
wives, and she felt a sort of thank- 
fulness amidst her grief. Lord Ar- 
thur set out the next day. She 
fondled her infant and prepared for 
a journey to her father. 

He had been but three days gone 
when one of those persons who love 
to gather and to spread all current 
scandal made to Alice one of her 
venomous visits. After a few com- 
monplaces, admiration of the infant, 
and flattery to the mother, she pro- 
ceeded to inflict her sting. 

“T could not but come to tell you, 
Lady ——, how heartily I grieve 
for your sorrows.” 

Alice started, looked shocked, sur- 
prised, and puzzled. 

“ Your ladyship is aware, of course 
—ahem! Iwould not for worlds be 
the first to tell you—ahem !” 

“T am aware of nothing. Has 
any thing happened to my husband, 
my father, my sister? Can any 
thing have reached your ears which 
has not reached mine? Pray hasten 
to tell me what has happened.” 

“T would not for the world have 
been the person to broach to your 
ladyship the unfortunate intelligence. 
I supposed, of course, you knew it ; 
but since it is not so, and you drive 
me to the point, it is no other than 
that Lord Arthur is gone off to 
Paris with another lady.” 

Alice looked for a moment aghast 
and stupified, then said,— 

“This is a false and cruel story; 
not a whisper has ever been breathed 
against the propriety of my hus- 
band’s conduct. I aed not why 
you have poured this poison in my 
ears. I beseech you to leaye me; 
you will do charity now, having thus 
stung me, to leave me to repose.” 

“T am grieved, Lady ——, to have 
shocked you, but the story is too 
true, and there are other stories also 
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against his earlier life; if they have 
not reached your ear nor come into 

eneral circulation, it is only because 

e has been more careful than his 
neighbours, and it is only to preserve 
favour at court and to conceal the 
scandal that he is now gone to 
Paris.” 

“Excuse me,” said Alice, indig- 
nantly, rising to ring, “ excuse me if 
IT wish to be alone. This is a cruel 
tale to bring to the ear ofa wife, and 
as unfounded as it is cruel.” And 
she left the room, saying to the ser- 
vant who was entering, “Mrs, 
L——’s carriage.” 

However unhappy Alice had hi- 
therto been, no pang of jealousy had 
yet shot into her soul; whilst she 
deplored her husband's indifference 
to herself, she had never suspected 
that he lavished fondness on another. 
She had, indeed, now professed dis- 
belief, and she strove to disbelieve ; 
but fears that the story was true 

ained unbidden ground in her mind. 

he spoke no word upon the sub- 
ject, breathed no suspicion, no com- 
plaint, even to her nearest friend, 
and she wrote to her husband with 
unabated affection and cheerfulness, 
and with as much effort to interest 
him in her details, as though no word 
had reached her which could stand 
between them. But the sunken eye, 
the hollow voice, the downcast mien, 
which marked her from the hour of 
Mrs. L ’s fatal visit would have 
told to any close observer that some 
consummation had been added to her 
grief. Her father and her sister had 
indeed long since arrived at the sad 
persuasion that all was not well, for 
why else had she ceased to speak of 
the bright days of joy which she had 
once painted? Why else had they 
never been asked to come and wit- 
ness her felicity? But they could 
only grieve in silence. Her brother 
was closely engaged in his university 
studies. Her father was anticipat- 
ing her visit to him with a sad plea- 
sure. The day before her journey 
she had entered the ante-room of one 
of her apartments and was engaged 
there examining a hortus siccus which 
was stowed into one of its cabinets. 
She was subtracting from it the du- 
plicate specimens of Swiss plants to 
carry to her father, and was thinking 
with infinite tenderness of the absent, 
perhaps the guilty, husband, still so 
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dear to her, whose hands had ga- 
thered them in days that seemed too 
happy to have been passed on earth, 
when her maid and housekeeper en- 
tered the adjoining room to pack 
there for themorrow’s journey. They 
were talking earnestly. 

“ Poor lady !” said the housekeeper, 
“so good, so gentle, and patient as 
she is, and never a word of repining, 
but ae through all, as if he 
were the best of husbands; but this 
last blow would break her heart if 
she knew it.” 

Breathless and sick at heart, Alice 

had heard and suspected that she 
herself formed the subject for the 
sympathy and pity of her domestics. 
Her face burnt with blushes; shame 
to appear before them and so ac- 
knowledge that she had heard their 
words, perhaps the craving of de- 
spair to know more, held her to the 
spot. 
The maid replied, “It is to be 
hoped that she never will know it ; 
my poor lady is not long for this 
world, and it would be a sin and 
shame to make her last days more 
bitter than they are.” 

“Tt would indeed,” returned the 
housekeeper; “and I cannot help 
hoping, Mrs. Jenkins, that your friend 
Whitiker may have told you more 
than truth.” (Whitiker was Lord 
Arthur's valet). 

“T wish,.indeed, he had,” replied 
the maid; “ but he is not the man to 
do that. Besides, Lord Arthur had 
given him money to seal his lips, and 
he tells me they will be sealed to all 
but me; and if he supposed that I 
talked with you, Mrs. Jackson, little 
is it that I should hear from him; 
but I know that you are a true per- 
son and silent as the grave, and that 
you love my lady no less than I do 
myself. No, no; there is no mistake. 
It is just over again with this worth- 
less woman what it was with my 
lady the first seven or eight months 
of their marriage, and what it was 
three years ago with a mistress he 
kept very snugly in London (that 
never got abroad; I do not suppose 
it was ever known but to Whitiker 
and her people, and Whitiker told 
me). Now she will take her turn 
like the rest; for. half a year, or it 
may be a whole year, she will be all 
in life to him, and then he will pen- 
sion her and forsake her, and well 
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she will deserve it. But that my 
lady should have shared such a fate, 
that cuts me to the heart, Mrs. Jack- 
son.” 

Alice heard no more, vacancy was 
stealing over her senses, the cold 
dew stood upon her brow; she had 
remained at first silent and motion- 
less from shame and emotion, she 
was so now from extremity of illness ; 
she could not utter a word to call for 
assistance, she leaned against the 
cabinet for support, and as her senses 
vanished, fell. 

The noise of her fall drew the 
women hastily to her side. Panic- 
stricken, they glanced at each other, 
then raised her, carried her to her 
bed and applied restoratives. When 
she revived, her maid, a faithful and 
ee creature, was hanging over 

er. 

“My lady,” she said, “I fear I 
have been the cause of your illness; 
your ladyship had heard what was 
passing in the adjoining room? I 
can never forgive myself, nor say 
how sorry I am for what I have 
done.” 

“T had heard you, Jenkins. Make 
no reference to the past ; never again 
allude to the subject, and if you love 
me, Jenkins, as I believe you do, 
speak of it to no one living. I will 
go and die with my father. I shall 
not be long here; I desire much to 
preserve a tranquil and submissive 
mind ; your entire silence will assist 
me.” 
The maid wept and promised. 

Alice was too weak to travel for a 

day or two. When she arrived at 
her father's door she was so languid 
and exhausted that he almost lifted 
her from the carriage, and then, as 
he se her into the old room 
and placed her in the easy-chair, and 
taking his seat before her, looked 
upon her faded face and glassy eye, 
and contrasted it with the gay, sunny 
countenance, so beaming with hap- 
piness and goodness, which had shone 
upon him but eighteen months be- 
fore, the big drops rolled from his 
= eyes. 
“ Oh, Alice, that I had kept you to 
myself and to a happier lot! that I 
had never permitted your visit to 
Newby Grange!” heexclaimed. “I 
have given you to wretchedness and 
the tomb!” 

“ My dear, dear father, do not say 
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so,” she replied, much affected; “I 
am certainly ill, and it would, per- 
haps, be false to flatter you with the 
idea that I shall recover; but my 
illness is sent by Heaven, and might 
have occurred though I had been 
still under your fostering care: it 
seems to me that the happiness of the 
months which preceded and followed 
my marriage were worth a common 
life. Indeed, my father, they em- 
braced more ecstatic happiness than 
is spread over many a fife which is 
not deemed unblessed. ‘The memory 
of that time is most precious to me ; 
I would not, if I could, undo the 
ast. IfI have been less happy of 
ate, my sorrow is sacred to myself; 
I still love my husband with una- 
bated fervour. You, father, will re- 
cognise with me all that the hol 
tie of marriage claims, and whic 
your Alice ry ong to yield.” 

He pressed her hand and kissed 
her brow, but could make no reply. 
She pointed his attention to his 
grandson, Who appeared in his 
nurse’s arms before the window. He 
took the child and blessed him. 

“You and I will enjoy the babe 
together, father,” said she, as fond- 
ling him she returned him to the 
nurse. 

The best doctor that the neigh- 
bourhood could supply was employed 
to attend Alice, an er own physi- 
cian came down from London once 
in ten or twelve days to see her. 
Both told the rector that there was 
no glimmer of hope that her life 
might be preserved. It was a ques- 
tion only of time. And, in fact, the 
father saw her fade from day to day. 

Charles Duncan was at the hall 
visiting his uncle; he had not been 
in the neighbourhood since his last 
meeting with Alice, two days before 
his journey up to London to com- 
mence the career which had been in- 
spired by his love to her. He had 
heard of her marriage, and, bruised 
in spirit and blighted in hope, he 
had kept away. Still he pursued 
his profession, though the dear ob- 
ject which had led him to embrace it 
was defeated, yet he was indebted to 
Alice for having awakened his ener- 
gies and induced him, instead of 
hanging a burden upon his uncle, to 
adopt the more honourable course of 
exertion and self-dependence. f 

Now they were to meet again. 
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The day after her arrival at the ree- 
tory he called there. It was an af- 
fecting interview to both. A glance 
of his eye had once revealed to her 
all the secret of his love, now his 
look expressed, not indeed passion, 
but unabated interest, respect, pity, 
friendship, sad regret. There was 
before him the woman with whom he 
should have found himself so blessed, 
and to whom he fondly trusted he 
should have returned a_ blessing, 
sinking into an untimely tomb, the 
victim, he suspected, though he did 
not know it, of an unhappy marriage 
—a heartless man. She who deserved 
a different lot, and he who would 
have secured her a different lot, why, 
why, had they not been thrown to- 
gether? He did not lengthen his 
visit, nor did he trust himself often 
to repeat it; it was too much for his 
fortitude. Alice heard with interest 
of his success in his preparation for 
the bar; but her fond and faithful 
heart never for one instant wished 
her lot had been thrown in another 
union, never for one instant wan- 
dered from her lord. Estranged and 
faithless as he was, her whole soul 
was his, all her affections were yet 
twined around him, and she lived in 
memory of the past. 

But her life was near its close. 
Ifer brother and sister had arrived ; 
they had passed not quite a fort- 
night at the rectory, when increased 
cough caused rupture of a blood- 
vessel in the lungs ; the hemorrhage 
could not be stopped; she felt that 
she was going, smiled upon those 
around, and pointed upwards, grew 
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fainter and fainter, and in a few 
hours sunk in the sleep of death. 

She had attempted to articulate, 
but the doctors had interposed. She 
then wrote upon paper, which was 
held before her. 

“Tell Lord Arthur that I know 
all, but that I loved him with faith- 
ful, unabated fervour to the end ; 
tell him that my soul still sent forth 
her thanks to him for the unutter- 
able happiness which he had once 
given to me; tell him that I lived 
upon the memory of it; tell him 
that I died blessing him and praying 
for blessings on him, and ask him to 
confide our son to my father’s train- 
ing.” 
She motioned her father near her, 
pointed to the last sentence, and 
continued writing,— 

“ Father, will you accept the boy, 
my legacy to you, and plant him on 
your ‘hearth in place of your poor 
Alice ?” 

The father sobbed, “I will, I will, 
my child.” 

She was continuing to write, but 
the characters were illegible, the 
faint hand fell; she smiled upon 
them all and sunk to rest. 

The paper was sealed and sent to 
his lordship with the tidings of her 
death. It is no part of my story to 
describe Lord Arthur's feelings on 
receipt of this intelligence. He has- 
tened to England. Ie did not deny 
his wife’s dying prayer. ‘The boy 
blessed the rector’s solitary hearth, 
and grew up under his training nol 
like his father. 
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MR. ROEBUCK. 


Aristocratic predilections have 
much less influence in the House of 
Commons than might have been ex- 
pected from the aristocratic compo- 
sition of that body. A nameless, 
landless adventurer, with character, 
nay, sometimes even without it, but 
destitute of introductions, and with 
no admiring friends to herald his 
— by their praises or to hail 

is first efforts with applause, has a 
much fairer field open to his abilities 
there, than he would have, perhaps, 
in any more plebeian, but at the same 
time more jealous, assembly of his 
fellow-countrymen. With the sole 
exception of the property - qualifica- 
tion required; and that we know is 
found to be in some cases no hind- 
rance even to the most needy men; 
there is really no barrier to the ad- 
vancement of a new-comer in pro- 
on to his personal claims, The 
Touse of Commons, in fact, is an 
open market for talent. Great avi- 
dity is shewn in seeking for it, and 
the utmost generosity in acknow- 
ledging it when it makes itself ap- 
parent. This disposition even some- 
times goes the length of inducing an 
overstrained courtesy; and medi- 
ocrity will, for a brief period, be 
allowed to usurp the honours, or at 
least a portion of them, which are 
only the due of sterling talent. 
Energy, perseverance, boldness, nay, 
even a respectable loquacity and an 
ambitious fluency of speech, will re- 
ceive — which ought to be 
reserved alone for that intellectual 
superiority which is so rare. Still, 
this readiness to approve has its ad- 
vantages. If some are elevated who 
do not strictly deserve it, none who 
really excel are ever defrauded of 
their right position. Of late years, 
the road to office, and therefore to 
power and honour, has been more 
open than ever to men who haye 
entered parliament solely in conse- 


quence of the free choice of their 
constituents, and who have not had 
any direct connexion with the aris- 
tocracy. In fact, there is a clear 
stage for all; and if there be favour 
shewn, in the first instance, to some 
more than to others; if the habit 
of associating in private life breeds 
in some cases a natural prefer- 
ence, or a previous reputation ac- 
quired at the bar, on the platform, 
or in literature, induces flattering 
expectations; all these predilections 
vanish when the hour of trial comes ; 
and homage is paid to talent wher- 
ever it exists, or of whatever order 
it may be, without reference to either 
personal likings, political feeling, or 
party connexions. 

It is at once interesting and en- 
couraging to witness their recep- 
tion of a maiden effort. One is not 
prepared to meet with so much 
liberality of sentiment, so much de- 
licacy and consideration, in a body of 
men so miscellaneous in composition. 
Even the most practised speakers at 
the bar or at the hustings shrink 
with a vague undefined dread from 
the idea of exhibiting their powers 
before a critical tribunal of such tra- 
ditional authority. Yet, formidable 
as the trial appears to those most 
entitled to expect success, and appal- 
ling to the wholly uninitiated, they 
would be inclined to smile at their 
own apprehensions, did they know 
beforehand how very little will serve 
to propitiate the good-will, in the 
first instance, of the House of Com- 
mons. Indeed, the less has been ex- 
pected, the more ready is the ap- 
probation afforded to the slightest 
evidence of talent. It is generally 
whispered about, at the clubs or 
elsewhere, that Mr. ——, the new 
member for such a place, intends to 
take part in the debate that night, 
and a respectable, often a very nu- 
merous audience, is to be depended 
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upon,—an audience, the greater por- 
tion of whom have a lively remem- 
brance of the day when they were 
themselves in the awful position of 
the new speaker, and who experience, 
therefore, a degree of sympathy for 
him different from ordinary curio- 
sity. Ready as they are to pounce 
upon the slightest blunder of a prac- 
tised speaker, or to assail with bois- 
terous ridicule some hardened offen- 
der, such as the Sibthorps and the 
Bowrings, the hesitating, trembling 
orator, who is now stumbling through 
his maiden effort, must be, indeed, 
very far below par, if even his 
blunders be not received with a kind 
and charitable encouragement. [lis 
hearers watch with an amiable 
alacrity for the slightest symptom of 
originality, or of what may in time 
develope into debating skill, and never 
fail to hail the nascent germ of elo- 
quence with approving cheers. If 
the new speaker, as in the case of 
Mr. Macarthy or Mr. Seymer last 
session, really delivers himself of a 
stirring and powerful address, their 
enthusiasm knows no bounds. Com- 
pliments pour in on the happy orator 
from all sides, and he is overwhelmed 
with congratulations on his success, 
even from those on whom that suc- 
cess may have been the means of in- 
flicting a severe blow. 

To no-class of members is this 
courteous indulgence extended with 
more alacrity than to those who are 
known to belong to the bar. Their 
choice of that profession is taken as 
a sort of guarantee that they have 
considered the difficulties of public 
speaking ; and the training which a 
barrister receives before he can qualify 
himself to practise, is likely to make 
a first attempt more successful than 
in the case of a mere amateur speaker. 
But there is another reason why 
lawyers, on their first entrance into 
the House, are regarded with special 
interest. In these days of facile 
official promotion ; when persevering 
mediocrity so often reaps the honours 
which at one time could only be at- 
tained by men profoundly versed in 
the law, or who possessed a genius 
for legislation ; when it is no uncom- 
mon thing to see the most shallow of 
nisi-prius lawyers, without parliamen- 
tary talents or weight in the pro- 
fession, rising only because Govern- 
ment abhors a vacuum, to fill the 
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post of highest law adviser to the 
crown; when ministers, of what- 
ever party, have looked around 
them for persons fitted to fill vacan- 
cies caused by untoward accidents, 
and at last, in despair, have been 
compelled to appoint, on the mere 
principle of rotation, those whom, in 
their consciences, they know to be all 
but unqualified ;—in such a dearth of 
forensic eminence, it is not surprising 
that every fresh arrival in the House 
from the courts of law should be 
looked upon with a curiosity savour- 
ing much of favourable prestige, 
when it is not known in how brief 
and insufficient a period that which 
is now but a speck on the horizon 
may become a formidable and over- 
shadowing power, by the compara- 
tively unknown advocate being me- 
tamorphosed into a solicitor-general. 

Of all the lawyers whose first ap- 

arance in the House of Commons 
is within our recollection, we can 
remember none, with the single ex- 
ception of Sir William Follett (who 
at once achieved a signal triumph), 
to whom so favourable a reception 
was accorded as that given to Mr. 
Roebuck. Rumour had heralded his 
approach. It was said that he had 
already, in other fields of action, de- 
veloped oratorical powers of a strik- 
ing character, and that there was a 
boldness and vigour in his proceed- 
ings which indicated an original 
turn of mind. It was known, also, 
that he was the paid parliamentary 
advocate of the Legislative Assembly 
of Lower Canada ; and it was inferred 
that his appointment to such a post 
was of itself a guarantee of some in- 
tellectual distinction. When Mr. 
Roebuck made his appearance in the 
House it was seen from his aspect 
that he was a man possessing no 
ordinary mental power, although 
Nature had not been to him as liberal 
as to others in the gift of those 
personal advantages which are so 
great a help to the orator. The 
ardour, and, at the same time, the 
ease with which he plunged into the 

litical disputes of the hour, shewed 

im to be of a bold nature, and not 
to be daunted by the novelty of his 
position, or that paralysing modesty 
of nature which makes men, even 
of a high order of mind, the slaves 
of conventionalities. The conse- 
quence was, that in a yery brief space 
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of time, Mr. Roebuck acquired con- 
siderable notoriety, and no small 
amount of favour in the House ; and 
although, as we shall presently see, 
there was much in both his words 
and his actions to draw down repre- 
hension, still the mental vigour and 
determination of purpose displayed 
in his speeches, procured for him 
that amount of attention, and even 
of deference, which tact might, in 
the course of time, have fostered into 
permanent influence. It is true, he 
was feared more than he was liked; 
but to make yourself feared is to gain 
a strong position in a popular assem- 
bly. We are now speaking of the 
tao 1833 and 1834; and we do not 
nesitate to say that at the close of the 
latter year, when Mr. Roebuck had 
been scarcely two sessions in parlia- 
ment, he had already laid the found- 
ation of a future reputation which 
might long before the present time 
have enabled him, through the usual 
channels of honourable promotion, 
at once to have served his country, 
which his talents would have qualified 
him to do, and to have advanced his 
own interests, for which his political 
position was at that time singularly 
favourable. But, by astange fatality 
or infatuation, for which we must 
endeavour to account, he has wilfully 
thrown away all that position, and 
all that growing influence, until, from 
having been one of the remarkable 
and rising men in the state, he has 
dwindled down into a mere ex- 
crescence of the Liberal party, his 
weight in the House yearly decreas- 
ing in proportion to his despairing 
efforts to add to it. Brought into a 
position of influence by his talents, 
he has destroyed its advantages by 
his intemperance and want of tact. 
Self-raised, he is also self-destroyed. 
Let us look a little into his public 
life, that we may the better under- 
stand this wanton eccentricity in his 
personal character. 

When, in the year 1827-28, the 
House of Assembly of Lower Canada 
determined on having an agent to 
represent their interests in England, 
Mr. Roebuck, who had already on 
favourable notice on himself, and 
who was, moreover, a connexion of 
Papineau, was selected as the most 
fit person to fill the newly-constituted 
office. It would have been difficult 
to provide a young man with a more 
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advantageous passport into the po- 
litical world. It was a lever which, 
with skill, might be made a power- 
ful auxiliary in clearing the pathway 
to power, for it supplied at the same 
time an honourable position and pe- 
cuniary means; but it was not in 
itself sufficient to establish its owner 
— much more must depend upon his 
own tact than on the weapon he 
used. Of an ardent temperament 
and an ambitious disposition, possibly, 
too, with an exaggerated opinion of 
his own powers, Mr. Roebuck sought 
to obtain entrance into the House of 
Commons; where alone his forensic 
functions, combined with his repre- 
sentative character, could be of per- 
manent use cither to himself or to 
his clients. In the torrent of popular 
feeling let loose by the Reform move- 
ment of the Whigs, an opportunity 
was found of accomplishing this ob- 
ject so much desired, and, at the same 
time with many other men profess- 
ing extreme Radical opinions, he was 
borne into parliament. In 1832 he 
was returned for Bath, and, on the 
opening of the session of 1833, he 
made his first speech in the House 
of Commons. We should not be 
disposed to refer to this maiden effort, 
were it not that it was in every 
respect so characteristic of the man 
who made it, containing as it did the 
germ of his future parliamentary 
proceedings. As a mere piece of 
declamation, it was singularly suc- 
cessful. It is seldom, indeed, that 
a first attempt, in any assembly, 
possesses the vigour and force which 
marked the speech. It was seen at 
once, as well from the thoughts and 
language, as from the stern manners 
and abrupt delivery of the speaker, 
that a new element was to be intro- 
duced into parliamentary discussion ; 
that strong language, plain speaking, 
and downright hard hitting, were 
thenceforth to take the place of 
those oily courtesies and ingenious 
circumlocutory modes of offence and 
defence in which legislatorial spleen 
had hitherto indulged. It was evi- 
dent, too, that the new member had 
very great confidence in himself; 
that whatever might be the extent 
of his powers, he, at least, would not 
let them rust for want of being tried. 
There was an air of arrogance and 
self-sufficiency which would have 
been easily mistaken for an exag- 
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gerated and an unfounded self-con- 
ceit, had it not been that, however 
offensive it might be in itself, it was, 
to a certain extent, justified by the 
amount of ability displayed. There 
was also a familiar tone in Mr. Roe- 
buck’s address which augured ill for 
his modesty. Had he been twenty 
years a member of parliament instead 
of only a few weeks, he could not 
have more entirely forgotten what 
is due from one who comes for the 
first time into the presence of any 
number of his fellow-men ; that enter 
what place you may, courtesy, at 
least, if not policy, demands an 
obeisance at the threshold. The 
speech itself was, we repeat, strikingly 
illustrative of Mr. Roebuck’s charac- 
ter as it afterwards developed itself. 
With the exception of some protest- 
ations of devotion to the public, 
which we have no doubt were sincere, 
and some declarations of fundamen- 
tal principles, to which we are bound 
to say Mr. Roebuck has throughout 
his career consistently adhered, this 
first effort of one till then unknown 
in parliament, —of a mere schoolboy 
in polities compared with those 
around him,—consisted of an attack 
grossly personal in its nature, upon 
a man as much his superior in 
knowledge and eloquence as in posi- 
tion, but whom this aspirant no 
doubt thought to be but an equal 
match for himself. Speaking of the 
present Lord Stanley, he said, that 
he had made peevish appeals to the 
worst passions of the people of Ire- 
land; that if he (meaning himself, 
Mr. Roebuck) were an older member 
of the House, there was no term of 
vituperation or contempt he would 
have hesitated to apply to the right 
honourable gentleman's ill-directed 
harangue, which was a low-motived 
appeal to the pitiful national vanities 
of the Irish people. This, it will be 
seen, was pretty well for a beginner; 
but he did not stop there. Speaking 
«gain of Mr. Stanley, he quoted him 
as having said that a government to 
be loved must first be feared; and 
then, pointing literally the finger of 
‘orn at his adversary, he asked, 
“Does the right honourable gen- 
tleman know what ‘to be loved’ 
means? I see a sneer upon his face. 


Sir, if there be one thing more than 

another offensively distinguishing the 

oligarchic aristocracy of this country, 
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it is this readiness to sneer and laugh 
whenever the kind and honest feelings 
of our nature are appealed to.” The 
acrimonious manner and sarcastic 
tone of this attack rendered it still 
more offensive than its extreme and 
impertinent injustice. Happily for 
the tranquillity and good order of the 
legislature, this practice of dragging 
forth individuals as the targets for 
— passion to aim at has become 
ess and less necessary as the amenities 
of life have found their way into the 
debates of the legislature; and, by 
common consent, except in very ex- 
treme cases, personality is avoided. 
A man with more delicacy and tact 
than Mr. Roebuck possesses would 
at once have seen that if such attacks 
were objectionable in themselves, they 
came with a still worse grace from 
such a mere tyro in parliament as 
himself; but this gentleman seemed 
from the first to suppose that the 
mere fact of his having been elected 
for Bath at once placed him on a 
footing of equality with even the 
most distinguished members of the 
House of Commons. He had evi- 
dently no idea of those gradations 
which are created by a natural 
deference for superior talents and 
abilities. He rushed into the arena 
at once, and flung his gauntlet at the 
first or the most prominent antagonist 
he could discover. 

We have dwelt upon this speech 
more than we otherwise should have 
done, because its objectionable as well 
as its praiseworthy features have been 
reproduced, with more or less exag- 
geration, during his subsequent career. 
Having noticed what was bad in it, 
it is only fair to give the other side 
of the picture. Mr. Roebuck began 
his career as a vehement opponent 
of the Whigs. Ile sincerely believed 
them to be, what he has spared no 
pains to prove them,—traitors to the 
cause of the people. Tis first de- 
claration of principles was a denun- 
ciation of the then dominant party 
for adopting the principle of finality, 
after having fostered the most cx- 
travagant hopes of their followers. 
To this text he has firmly adhered 
throughout his political life; and at 
the present hour, although his de- 
bating powers are on the decline, if 
they lave not been altogether super- 
seded by a habit of reckless vitupera- 
tion, he is still as determined in his 
Qa 
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hatred towards what he then called 
an oligarchic aristocracy, as he was 
in that era of rampant Radicalism, 
the year 1833. 

Some parliamentary adventurers 
think it good policy to create a dis- 
turbance on their first appearance, 
and afterwards to subside into decent 
respectability. Not so Mr. Roebuck. 
His first essay was mildness itself 
compared with his subsequent dis- 
plays. During the first session of 
his appearance in parliament his lan- 
guage became so violent that he was 
called to order publicly in the House. 
He was charged with having vir- 
tually preached open rebellion ; and 
when the Irish Coercion- bill of 1833 
was passed, he declared his belief 
that Ireland could no longer hope 
for justice from England; and having, 
by this declaration, avowed himself 
more than half a Repealer, he went 
further, and suggested, what the Re- 
pealers afterwards acted upon,—that 
the Irish members should cease in 
future to attend in parliament, and 
should confine themselves to their 
own country. Still, party feeling 
ran so high at this period, and public 
men were accustomed to allow them- 
selves so much license in the ex- 
pression of their opinions, that these 
violent ebullitions might have been 
excused, had the spirit which dictated 
them ceased its activity, and if the 
subsequent career of Mr. Roebuck 
had been characterised by more tem- 
per and moderation. At the time 
to which we refer, Mr. Roebuck had 
not gone to the extremes of some of 
his subsequent proceedings, and was 
only known as a man who, by the 
display of extraordinary boldness and 
vigour, and of a declamatory vehe- 
mence which knew no respect for 
either persons or institutions, had 
succeeded in making a sensation. 

But Mr. Roebuck’s combative dis- 
position was destined to be still fur- 
ther displayed. In the early part of 
the year 1835, we find him taking 
Sir Robert Peel to task for haying 
challenged Mr. Hume; but in the 
course of a very few weeks the cen- 
sor himself assumes an attitude which 
renders it imperative on several pub- 
lic men to challenge him. Mr. Roe- 
buck, it should be observed, had 
early placed himself in hostility to 
the ne Duty on newspapers, 
against which a vigorous agitation 
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was going on. In order to dissemi- 
nate his opinions more readily, and at 
the same time to test a disputed point 
in the law, he himself became the 
proprietor and editorof an unstamped 
publication, This appeared during 
a portion of the year 1835, and was 
entitled Pamphlets for the People. 
Each pamphlet comprised two or 
more articles on the political topics 
of the day, written and signed by 
Mr. Roebuck and some associates; 
and they attracted some ephemeral 
attention, both on account of the 
boldness of such a step taken by a 
member of parliament, and of the 
unrestrained personality infused into 
some of the numbers. Whilst these 

mphlets were in a course of pub- 
ication, Mr. Roebuck happened to 
make a short speech in parliament, 
in the course of which he made some 
very strong observations upon the 
corruption of the stamped press and 
its conductors. For these remarks 
he was assailed in The Times, The 
Morning Chronicle, The Examiner, 
and other papers. Their remarks 
were not, as may be supposed, in the 
highest degree flattering. They stung 
Mr. Roebuck’s too irritable tempera- 
ment; and he retaliated in his pam- 
phlet by attacking, personally and 
by name, the gentlemen whom he 
believed to be the editors of certain 
newspapers. On referring to those 
attacks, it is difficult to conceive how 
any man, unless in a frenzy of un- 
governable spite, could have allowed 
himself to make them. They were 
such as no provocation whatever 
could have justified, still less the re- 
marks which drew them forth. The 
natural consequence was, that these 
gentlemen, thus dragged from a re- 
tirement in which they had a right 
to shroud themselves, sent messages 
to Mr. Roebuck. In the cases of 
Mr. Sterling and Mr. Fonblanque, 
matters were accommodated, and 
Mr. Roebuck conditionally retracted. 
But Mr. Black’s case was much more 
serious. That gentleman had been 
charged with tergiversation and aban- 
donment of principle so gross as to 
make any explanation almost impos- 
sible. A challenge was the conse- 
quence; and the correspondence 
which intervened between that and 
the meeting, contains one or two 

ints too characteristic of Mr. Roe- 
uck’s vanity and habits of sarcasm 
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to be passed over. Mr. Macgillivray 
(Mr. Black's friend} had some diffi- 
culty in finding Mr. Roebuck, who 
happened to be in the country, and 
his note was rather in a complaining 
tone. Mr. Roebuck’s reply contained 
a passage which caused him to be 
extensively quizzed at the time. He 
observed, “ Why, all the world, I 
thought, knew that last week I was 
at Bath!” 

The other point to which we refer 
exhibited in a marked manner the 
inherent tendency to sarcasm and 
spiteful imputation, which has un- 
fortunately characterised the whole 
of Mr. Roebuck’s public life, when, 
in the midst ofso solemn and serious 
a negotiation, he could indulge in a 
sneer at Mr. Black’s well-known de- 
votion to literary pursuits, and to 
those peaceful habits which gene- 
rally accompany them. When Mr. 
Roebuck was dant by Mr. Mac- 
gillivray with having imputed to 
Mr. Black cowardice, his answer was, 
“ Oh, [thought he really was a philo- 
sopher, and not a likely person to fight 
aduel.” Throughout the affair the 
honourable and learned gentleman’s 
conduct was characterised by intem- 
perance and an unaccountable vin- 
dictiveness. He had charged Mr. 
Black with conduct base and utterly 
disgraceful in the management of the 
Morning Chronicle ; and as he would 
not retract these words the parties 
met, and two shots were fired with- 
out effect. Mr. Black’s second then 
withdrew him, and there was an end 
of the affair as far as the duel was 
concerned. We have only referred 
to it because it illustrates Mr. Roe- 
buck’s character. We have no doubt 
he sincerely believed that he was 
vindicating a principle of great pub- 
lic utility, in exposing the corruption 
which the use of the anonymous in 
newspaper writing affords scope for. 
We do not believe that in making 
his original charge he was actuated 
by feelings of personal vindictiveness. 
On the contrary, some of the gen- 
tlemen attacked were his personal 
friends. But it is Mr. Roebuck’s 


misfortune that he never can assert 
public principles without the exaspe- 
ration of personal feeling. As we 
proceed with his career, we shall 
find instances of this multiply upon 
us. From his first effort in parlia- 
ment, up to the last month of the 
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last session, it may with truth be 
said of him,— 


‘His life is one long war with self- 
sought foes.” 


While on the subject of these 
Pamphlets, it may not be without 
profit to notice that this stern and 
uncompromising patriot—this man of 
iron theory, this incorruptible Robes- 
pierre of our days—can be guilty of 
inconsistency. ‘This he has shewn 
in his treatment of Sir Robert Peel. 
In one of these Pamphlets he pro- 
fesses to draw a character of the 
right honourable baronet, in which 
he says, truly enough, that he is en- 
deayouring to make for himself a 
power separate from his Tory sup- 
porters ; but then he goes on to add, 
that he is distinguished from his fel- 
lows by a practised cunning, which 
a life spent in office has produced 
and perfected ; that he has an infe- 
rior intellect, short views, and can- 
not grasp a wide yet accurate gene- 
rality. He further says, that the 
late premier never uttered a senti- 
ment that will be remembered, or 
an idea that is not trite and common- 
place; and that his dexterity in de- 
bate is like that of'a Yorkshire horse 
jockey, who winks at you when he 
means to cheat you, and in order to 
make you think him a clever fellow 
shews plainly that he is a rogue. 
And then this portrait concludes 
with some personalities in reference 
to the origin of Sir Robert Peel, to 
which we need no further refer than 
to observe that they come with a 
very bad grace from Mr. Roebuck. 
These were Mr. Roebuck’s deliberate 
opinions with regard to Sir Robert 
Peel in the year 1835. The value 
of such opinions will be best under- 
stood by a reference to the fulsome 
panegyric which this same Mr. Roe- 
buck, who, in his Pamphlets for the 
People, was contending for the purity 
of the press, pronounced on more 
than one occasion upon Sir Robert 
Peel, when that right honourable 
baronet returned to office in 1841. 
At the latter period, Sir Robert 
Peel had bestowed on Mr. Roebuck 
a silk gown. Another of these Pam- 
phlets contains an extravagant eulo- 
gium on Mr. O'Connell, which may 
with advantage be contrasted with 
some opinions on the same fertile 
subject, delivered during the last few 
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years by Mr. Roebuck in parliament. 
Speaking of the honourable and 
learned agitator, Mr. Roebuck ob- 
serves, “Ireland has an advocate : 
England wants a representative.” 
‘There can be little doubt that at the 
time when England's want was thus 
interpreted, there was one person, at 
least, in the country who knew who 
that representative ought to be. It 
has taken several years to disabuse 
the mind of Mr. John Arthur Roe- 
buck of this illusion, if, indeed, it 
has not of late revived with more 
force than ever. 

To return, however, to our review 
of Mr. Roebuck's public life. By 
the middle of 1836 his unbridled de- 
clarations of democratic principles, 
and unceasing strife with all who 
crossed his path, whether they were 
friends or foes, had made him so for- 
midable or so obnoxious to some par- 
ties in parliament, that a strong, and 
as it proved, a desperate effort was 
made to get rid of him. The pre- 
text resorted to was the incompati- 
bility of his being at one and the 
same time the paid agent of the 
Lower Canadians and the represent- 
ative of a British constituency. Sir 
John Hanmer moved a resolution to 
this effect, which, although couched 
in general terms, was confessedly 
aimed at Mr. Roebuck; and a long 
debate ensued, which resulted in the 
defeat of the motion, and, so far, in 
the triumph of Mr. Roebuck, who, 
it must be confessed, shewed an un- 
wonted temper and forbearance under 
these very provoking circumstances. 
The motion, however, was not so ill- 
timed or so purposeless as it ap- 
peared ; for already Canadian affairs 
had begun to assume a most serious 
aspect, and the peculiar connexion of 
Mr. Roebuck with the popular party 
in the colony made it very necessary 
that he, as the agent of the anti-Brit- 
ish party, should not derive any fac- 
titious importance from his position 
at home. In 1837 the wisdom of this 
precaution was made apparent; for 
on the Canadian question coming 
formally before parliament, Mr. Roe- 
buck expressed himself in terms of 
such violence, that his language 
could only be excused on the plea of 
his being but an advocate making 
an ex-parte statement on behalf of 
his clients, and not a member of the 
British legislature, bound by his ho- 
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nour, not less than by his oath, not 
to use his legislative functions in any 
way that could impair or destroy the 
integrity of the empire. His speeches 
at this period required that every 
allowance on these grounds should 
be made for them. Several of them 
were of the most incendiary charac- 
ter, amounting almost to the preach- 
ing of open rebellion. In the course 
of the same year, and near the close 
of the session, Mr. Roebuck so far 
forgot his true position in the House, 
as to bring forward a motion on the 
state of the nation, which he pre- 
faced by a violent attack on the 
Whig ministers, on grounds not very 
dissimilar from those of his first 
speech in parliament, and a diatribe 
addressed to the House of Lords, on 
the score of their obstructive policy, 
such as threw into the shade the 
more timid declarations of out-of- 
doors demagogues, who were not pro- 
tected by parliamentary privilege. 
This display of Mr. Roebuck’s poli- 
tical petulance was so violent as to 
be distasteful even to the Radicals 
themselves. From not one of them 
except that clever, honest, but 
crochety person, Colonel Peyronnet 
Thompson, did he receive any sup- 
port. A much more serious conse- 

uence to Mr. Roebuck was, that all 
this unbridled and undisguised de- 
mocracy which he had been preach- 
ing during the previous four years, 
and the awkward scrapes into which 
his testiness and ill-temper had 
brought him, led to his being re- 
jected by the constituency of Bath 
at the general election, which soon 
after took plaee. Behold him, then, 
for four years out of the House of 
Commons. 

Looking back at this, the first por- 
tion of Mr. Roebuck’s public career, 
we find that he had by his boldness, 
his straightforwardness, and a cer- 
tain originality which characterised 
his earlier speeches, created a strong 
prestige in his favour ; but that, by a 
continued indulgence in splenetic 
virulence, an unrestrained license of 
speech on political subjects, and a 
constant appeal, for the most trivial 
objects, to sacred privileges reserved 
by the constitution to the people as 
a last resort in extreme cases, he had 
gradually weakened whatever influ- 
ence he had possessed, until he was 
no longer looked upon as a person of 
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note or importance—no longer ap- 
pealed to as one of the thinking 
minds whose decisions might be indi- 
cative of the course taken by others, 
—but merely regarded as a clever 
—— possessed of more talent 
than temper, out of whom it would 
be utterly impossible to take the con- 
ceit which was the bane of his mind ; 
so as to make him fit for service in 
any way, either in some ministerial 
capacity or as a member of an or- 
ganised opposition. 

At the general election of 1841, 
Mr. Roebuck was again returned to 
the House of Commons as member 
for Bath. Some curiosity was evinced 
to know whether time and retire- 
ment had produced any favourable 
change in his disposition—whether 
his temper had become less sour, and 
his judgment more matured. Cer- 
tainly, his first speech on his return 
favoured the supposition that a change 
had indeed come over him. Physic- 
ally, he appeared to possess much 
less energy than before: he seemed 
even to be afflicted with chronic ill- 
ness; and sympathy was felt for him 
on this score, because it was known 
that by the exercise of his talents 
alone it was that he could hope to 
rise in the world. But although his 
speech on the Address (to which we 
refer) breathed the same hostility, on 
public grounds, to the Whig minis- 
try that had been the theme of his 
first speech in 1833; and although 
there was firmness and vigour in his 
denunciation of their treachery to- 
wards the people by abandoning 
their avowed principles of 1831, 
still the speech was so much more 
temperate and statesmanlike than 
those with which he had extinguished 
himself in 1837, that very sincere 
hopes were entertained of his con- 
firmed restoration from a distem- 
pered state of mind, and of his being 
destined to become, at some time or 
other, an ornament to the legisla- 
ture. 

But these hopes were destined to 
be only too speedily disappointed. 


The tone of his polit'cal declarations. 


was softened ; but it seemed that his 
personal irritability had augmented 
im more than a proportionate ratio. 
Whether it was an excitability pro- 
duced by physical causes, or only 
the result of chagrin at having been 
left so long in unnoticed obscurity, 
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it is certain, that from this period 
Mr. Roebuck’s temper displayed itself 
in a more unamiable light than ever, 
until it required all the proverbial 
indulgence of the ‘House of Com- 
mons to bear with his eccentricities. 
Scarcely had the House entered on 
general public business, when an 
outbreak of this gentleman’s ill-tem- 
per took place, such as we do not re- 
member ever to have seen equalled 
in either House of Parliament. His 
return to parliament was the signal 
for the appearance in The Times of an 
article directed against Mr. Roebuck, 
in which he was spoken of in a tone 
of playful contempt, not at all suited 
to his own ideas of his own import- 
ance. Vituperative men are pro- 
verbially thin-skinned. Mr. Roe- 
buck, who had so often attacked 
others with sarcasm much less re- 
fined than that used by the news- 
paper, ought not to have objected to 
being = off in his own coin. But 
his self-love was wounded: he was 
furious. Without thought, without 
plan, he rushed down to the House, 
the paper in his hand, and com- 
menced an incoherent appeal on the 
ground of breach of privilege. The 
exhibition he made utterly destroyed 
the reputation which he had begun 
to recover with his political contem- 

raries. Those who have not seen 

Ir. Roebuck speak under excite- 
ment, can have no idea of the inco- 
herent fury of his gestures, the utter 
incongruity between the breathless 
solemnity of his exordium, and the 
ridiculous insignificance of his charges, 
the total abandonment of his mental 
and physical powers to the accom- 
plishment of a wild and undefined 
revenge. On this occasion he ex- 
celled himself in passionate feeble- 
ness, in inconclusive invective. For- 
getting what, as a lawyer, he ought 
to have made his first consideration, 
namely, that he had no distinct case 
on which to ground his charge of 
breach of privilege, he commenced a 
violent attack on the conductors of 
The Times, some idea of the coarse- 
ness of which may be conceived, from 
his assuming that the registered pro- 
prietor might, as a matter of course, 
be found in prison for libel, while 
he recommended those who were ag- 
grieved by the paper, not to resort to 
legal means of securing reparation, 
but at once to horsewhip a gentle- 
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man whom he chose to designate 
as the proprietor—a gentleman 
whose years and character alone 
ought to have protected him from so 
rude and unmanly a recommenda- 
tion, if even there had not been an- 
other reason in the fact, that he had 
but recently ceased to be a member 
of the House. It is painful, even at 
this distance of time, to recall the ex- 
hibition Mr. Roebuck then made— 
painful to reflect, that not even the 
talents which he unquestionably pos- 
sesses could save him from this ebul- 
lition of an engrossing egotism and 
an inflated conceit. Imagine this 
man, of magniloquent speech, but 
diminutive form, standing up on the 
floor of the House, arresting the pro- 
gress of business, to claim his right 
of speaking on a point of privilege, 
and courting the attention and the 
reaeny of more than five hundred 
gentlemen, who have assembled at 
the most inconvenient season, for the 
transaction of important affairs of 
state—imagine him solemnly declar- 
ing, that he is about to expose to 
them a case for their interference to 
protect a member of their body from 
public outrage. Pale, even livid, 
with suppressed rage, and trembling 
from finger to foot with passion, he 
opens in a voice now choking with 
swelling emotions, now dwindling 
into the whisper of physical weak- 
ness, an attack upon his private an- 
tagonists in the journal in question, 
against whom he conjures the [louse 
to act in his behalf; and makes 
the extraordinary recommendation, 
to inflict personal chastisement in- 
stead of resorting to that civil au- 
thority to which he now himself ap- 

als. When he has proceeded so 
ar in his diatribe as to weary, if not 
to disgust the greater portion of his 
hearers, he is called upon to read the 
article of which he complains. He 
hands the newspaper to the clerk at 
the table, who reads it in his mo- 
notonous stammer to the House. 
They see in the remarks of the writer 
a singular aptitude to the case of the 
individual before them ; that, had he 
possessed the gift of propheey, he 
could not more surely have antici- 
pated the scene that was being enacted 
before them. The more they listen, 
the more they see how groundless is 
the complaint,—how apt and pointed 
must have been the character drawn 
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in the article, to have thus stung and 
exasperated the complainant. ‘They 
laugh; then, impatient, they mur- 
mur: they wish the farce to be 
brought to a close. Mr. Roebuck, 
who has grown paler and more pas- 
sionate as his discomfiture grows 
more imminent, calls on the House, 
first, to declare the article a breach of 
privilege, and then to bring the 
per to the bar, that he may, “on 

is knees” (mark the low tyranny of 
your democrat!) “beg pardon of 
the complainant for the offence.” 
But not one of those five hundred 
members can be induced even to 
second the proposition. Nay, the 
vindictive orator is even covered with 
ridicule. He has boasted, in his 
pompous exordium, of being de- 
scended from ancestors distinguished 
for science and literature. A grave 
and respectable member of the House, 
one of the most respected —Sir Ro- 
bert Inglis—thinks it worth while, 
though not given to strife or to say- 
ing unkind things, to rise and state 
that Mr. Roebuck has magceaaaey 
taken up the time of the House with 
a dissertation on his distinguished 
ancestors, but he has not conde- 
scended to state who they were. At 
this unkind cut, the boastful and 
passionate challenger is mute with 
anger, and even with a kind of shame : 
blinded as he is, he sees that he has 
committed a flagrant blunder—that 
he has made himself supremely ridi- 
culous. The charge drops for want 
of a single supporter, and with it he 
who preferred it also falls below 
zero in the esteem of his contem- 
poraries. He has extinguished him- 
self, for a time, at least, as effectually 
as if all the wit or all the scorn to be 
found in that assembly had been 
poured upon him. And he has not 
even the consciousness, the pride of 
martyrdom. He knows that to his 
own folly, his own intemperate pas- 
sion, his downfall alone is owing. 
Will it operate asa warning? We 
shall see. 

How different is the position of 
this same man a year after, when, 
instead of being the intemperate ad- 
vocate of his own private wrongs, he 
stands forward as the champion of a 

eat public cause. In the month of 

lay following the September in 
which the scene we have just de- 
seribed occurred, Mr. Roebuck drew 
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_ himself the attention—we might 
almost say the admiration of his 
countrymen, by the courage, temper, 
and self-possession, with which he 
exposed before the world, by the 
confessions of the parties themselves, 
that system of election compromises 
by which, although the most gross 
bribery might have been committed, 
the ends of justice were defeated, and 
the constituencies deprived of their 
constitutional rights. Then, Mr. 
Roebuck stood in a proud position. 
No longer the impotent executicner 
of his own revenge on antagonists 
whom he could not touch, he ‘boldly 
and manfully asserted one of his first 
privileges as a member of parliament, 
and, strong in the justice of his cause, 
defying conventional arrangements, 
and looking corruption in the face, 
he made those who had trafficked 
with the privileges of the people— 
not those only whom he attacked by 
name, but many more who were 
touched by the electric shock of con- 
science—tremble before him, single- 
handed as he was, and till then op- 
pressed with the ridicule of his former 
failures. Nor, although his former 
conduct was soon after brought home 
to him by the refusal of Mr. Walter 
to appear before the committee to 
inquire into these compromises, on 
the distinct ground that Mr. Roebuck, 
the chairman, having threatened to 
horsewhip him, could not be an im- 
partial judge, and even though the 
whole painful and humiliating scene 
was revived in the House, and cen- 
sures long postponed were heaped 
upon him with a sort of posthumous 
justice, still nothing could shake the 
strong ground on which he stood: 
and when the affair was finally con- 
cluded, the effect was to repair the 
very serious inroads on his repu- 
tation which the past events had 
caused ; and he stood before the pub- 
lic in the position of a man who, 
single-handed, and by the sole force 
of his own will, contrary to the ex- 
pectation and the advice of his poli- 
tical associates, asserted some of the 
most valuable privileges conferred by 
the constitution on the House of 
Commons—privileges which, until he 
rescued them from abeyance, had 
fallen into almost total disuse. After 
such a triumph, oe solely by 
pursuing the straightforward course, 
one would have supposed that Mr. 
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Roebuck would have learned wisdom, 
and that we should have heard no 
more of his personal quarrels. 

But Mr. Roebuck's infirmity of 


_temper is such as to neutralise all 


expectations that he will act like 
ordinary men. The least check of- 
fered to his arrogant assumption of 
infallibility for his principles—the 
least hint, conveyed in however cour- 
teous terms, that he is in the habit of 
overstepping the bounds of fair dis- 
cussion in his speeches, is sufficient to 
drive him furious with blind, pur- 
poseless resentment. He is as eccen- 
tric and uncertain in his modes of 
retaliation, as he is prone to resort to 
them. On another occasion, we find 
him (this was in 1844) making some 
remarks on Mr. Smythe, so wilfully 
personal and insulting, as to provoke 
a challenge from that gentleman. 
Now, on a former occasion, as we 
have seen, he fvent out with Mr. 
Black rather than retract expressions, 
the withdrawal of which, under the 
peculiar circumstances, would have 
reflected honour on his character. 
In that case he persisted in fighting, 
although every effort was made at 
an accommodation. Nor, we believe, 
was this the first affair of the kind 
he had been engaged in. Mr. Smythe 
was, therefore, justified in supposing 
that Mr. Roebuck having given him 
offence, would also give him satis- 
faction. But by this time a change 
had come over Mr. Roebuck. The 
wind of his caprice had set in an- 
other quarter. Since his triumph in 
the election-compromises case, he had 
been preaching up the supreme fitness 
of the House of Commons to decide 
upon all questions whatever, be their 
relation to its business however re- 
mote. From a man of hard words 
and blows, he had become a man of 
hard words and peace. Le claimed 
the privilege of saying what he chose, 
and of throwing upon the House 
the onus both of judgment and of 
punishment. According to his new 
theory, he flung the code of honour 
overboard at once, and laid the 
letter of Mr. Smythe before the 
House, with a sanctimonious hy- 
pocrisy, professing so intense an ad- 
miration of peaceful and legal modes 
of settling differences, as to seem 
quite oblivious of those other moces 
which society has been forced to 
adopt in order to restrain undue 
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license of speech. It is fair to say 
that Mr. Roebuck’s speech on this 
occasion was much more mild and 
dignified than is usual with him 
where his personal feelings are mixed 
up. He adopted quite a moral and 
didactic tone in speaking of the im- 
propriety of Mr. Sm the’s proceed- 
ing. ‘To have heard him, you would 
have supposed that fighting had 
never been recognised by his hearers 
as a means of reconciling differences 
which words would not heal; and 
certainly you would not have sus- 

cted that Mr. John Arthur Roe- 

uck had ever placed himself in the 
attitude militant. One solution of 
this phenomenon presented itself in 
the fact, that the expressions com- 
plained of by Mr. Smythe, although 
offensive — to him as a gentle- 
man, and rendered still more so by 
the insulting tone in which they were 
conveyed, did not come within the 
range of those violations of the rules 
of the House which the Speaker is 
bound to notice. Mr. buck, 


therefore, had his more chivalrous 

antagonist completely at a disadvan- 

tage. Mr. Smythe, by —. the 
i 


challenge, had been guilty of a direct 
violation of the rules of the House, 
and it was in Mr. Roebuck’s power 
to have him punished for this hasty 
act, without being himself obliged to 
make any retractation of the original 
expressions. We question whether 
another member of the House of 
Commons could be found, who, hav- 
ing originally been the aggressor, 
would thus have shielded himself by 
his civil privileges against the con- 
sequences of the penalties of the code 
of honour. At least, they would 
have prefaced their sermon, as censor 
of parliamentary morals (if, indeed, 
they could have condescended to such 
cant), with a handsome apology for 
the original offence. But, unfor- 
tunately for Mr. Roebuck, when 
once his spiteful feelings are pro- 
voked, he loses sight of all considera- 
tions, save the one engrossing desire 
to wreak his vengeance on his anta- 
gonist. In this instance, by per- 
severing, with an austere indifference 
to remonstrance, in his affectation of 
extreme parliamentary morality, he 
succeeded in placing Mr. Smythe in 
a false position, and compelling him 
to apologise for having sent the 
challenge. But it will be, perhaps, 
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unnecessary to apprise the reader, 
that although the House felt it neces- 
sary to enforce its rules, the sympa- 
thies of the members ran very much 
in favour of the gentleman who was 
thus put hors-de-combat. 

We pass over many minor instances 
in which Mr. Roebuck, by his petu- 
lance and arrogant demeanour, placed 
himself in a hostile attitude with the 
House, believing that the reader must 
be sufficiently wearied by these de- 
tails of perverseness and splenetic 
humour. But an instance of the 
kind occurred during the last session 
too amusing to be altogether passed 
over. On this occasion, Mr. Roe- 
buck’s self-chosen es was 
Mr. Disraeli. That gentleman had, 
we need scarcely say, made himself 
conspicuous by the great and un- 
expected talent that he had displayed 
as a speaker. Unfortunately, he had 
beat Mr. Roebuck hollow in his own 
peculiar line—that of personality and 
sarcastic vituperation. The cool, 
ae searching irony of Mr. 

israeli was as superior to the wild 
abuse adopted of late by Mr. Roe- 
buck, as intellect is to passion. It 
had, no doubt, been galling in the 
extreme to the member for Bath to 
see the intense expectation excited 
by the promise of a speech from Mr. 
Disraeli, and the uproar of cheering 
which his well-aimed hits drew forth, 
and to compare with his rival's suc- 
cess his own decreasing influence, 
the averted looks, and the scarcely 
disguised weariness, with which .the 
Ilouse received his galvanic attempts 
to produce a sensation. He saw Mr. 
Disraeli achieve the most triumphant 
effects with, apparently, the slightest 
effort ; while his own most laboured 
sarcasms, though charged with all the 
venom with which a vindictive spirit 
could arm a disappointed man, fall 
still-born on his audience. In the 
absence of any more direct provoca- 
tion, it is only in this way that we 
can account for Mr. Roebuck’s other- 
wise unprovoked personal attack on 
Mr. Disraeli last session. His speech 
had all the appearance of having 
been prepared for the occasion. Mr. 
Roebuck evidently thought that the 
tide of popular opinion having turned 
in favour of Sir Robert Peel, now 
there was an opportunity of at the 
same time propitiating the minister 
and crushing a parliamentary rival. 
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The extreme confidence, the chuck- 
ling self-gratulation which accom- 
panied the speech, shewed that he 
anticipated a signal triumph. He 
had miscalculated both his own 
powers of attack and his rival’s means 
of retaliation. Incoherent incon- 
clusiveness, wild, pointless aspersion, 
and personal jealousy, ludicrously 
betrayed, were but r weapons 
against so collected and self-possessed 
a master of fence as Mr. Disraeli. 
Ilis reply covered Mr. Roebuck with 
ridicule. With that provoking fri- 
gidity of manner and affected indif- 
ference which were calculated to be 
especially annoying to so vain a per- 
son as Mr. Roebuck, he parried that 
gentleman’s random blows with in- 
imitable skill. Nor was he content 
with merely foiling his foe. Some 
remarks of Mr. Roebuck on his mode 
of delivery justified him in retalia- 
tion; and he took ample revenge. 
Mr. Roebuck’s style of speaking, his 
wild gestures, his violent efforts to 
produce dramatic effect, and the ridi- 
culous feebleness of his envenomed 
but pointless sarcasms, were all 
sketched by Mr. Disraeli with the 
hand of a master in satire ; and, when 
he wound up, he convulsed the House 
by the happy terms in which he 
described Mr. Roebuck’s pompous 
vagaries in language and action, as 
“Sadler's Wells sarcasms” and “ me- 
lodramatic malignity.” ‘The truth 
of the picture was instantly recog- 
nised, and Mr. Roebuck, though he 
has received many a setting down 
during his brief but turbulent career, 
was never so utterly at a discount in 
the opinion of his contemporaries as 
after the delivery of that speech. 

It may be considered, however, as 
extraordinary, that a man who has 
wilfully made so many enemies, and 
has so often rendered himself trou- 
blesome to the House, should have 
possessed any influence there. But 
we have presented the worst side of 
the picture. Had Mr. Roebuck only 
exhibited himself in this unamiable 
light, he would long since have been 
put down. But his early speeches 
satisfied the House and the public 
that he really had the qualifications 
ofa valuable member of parliament. 
It is his intemperance alone that has 
clouded his fair fame. From the 
first hour of his entrance into the 
House of Commons, his public career 
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has been characterised by an inde- 
pendence of spirit, stern even to ob- 
stinacy,—an indifference to personal 
consequences, rarely, indeed, to be 
met with in an assembly where class 
interests and aristocratic influence 
combine to paralyse moral energy, 
and to divert the minds of public 
men from the course of political 
rectitude. We have watched his 
conduct from first to last, and are 

repared to affirm that it has ex- 

ibited a rare and unique consistency ; 
that it has even been a fault in Mr. 
Roebuck to have pertinaciously re- 
fused to join in those party com- 
binations by which great measures 
have usually been carried ; that hav- 
ing set up for himself a standard of 
right, he has inflexibly adhered to it, 
striving against all obstacles to reach 
his appointed goal. His whole life 
in parliament has been one certificate 
of sincerity. He is, however mis- 
taken may be his views, a true friend 
and advocate of the interests of the 
poor, a hater of political cant, and a 
determined opponent of all class 
legislation on unjust principles. He 
has stood up time after time, under a 
storm of disapprobation, to assert 
principles which he holds to be true, 
and which, if only for the sake of 
truth, ought to be argued ; although 
their advocacy was certain to render 
him unpopular in the House of Com- 
mons. But the vigour and ability 
with which for a long time he main- 
tained his ground turned the tide of 
opinion in his favour, until, however 
much his principles might be dis- 
liked, he began to be regarded as one 
of those who ought to speak upon 
any given question, and from whom 
some new, at least, if not sound, doc- 
trine might be expected. It has 
been already said that he began by 
denouncing the Whigs as traitors to 
their popular principles, and that he 
has consistently adhered to this his 
first political declaration. His very 
first speech stamped him as a man of 
superior talent as a debater, and se- 
cured for him a hearing at all times ; 
of which he availed himself to advo- 
cate the cause of the people in their 
many social sufferings. He gave full 
fling to the democratic tendency of 
his mind, while, at the same time, he 
infused a species of philanthropy into 
his exertions. Nothing was too 
arduous for him. On one occasion, 
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he stood up and presented a petition 
from an individual unfortunately too 
notorious. Other members had re- 
fused to present it ; but Mr. Roebuck 
believed that the party in question 
had been unjustly treated, and that 
was enough to induce him to take up 
the case. Even those who would 
have refused to present the petition 
respected his manliness, for they 
were conscious that some men of that 
kind ought to be in parliament, who 
would be bold enough to advocate 
the cause even of the outcasts of 
society. Mr. Roebuck also made a 
determined stand against the bills 
for the Bitter Observance of the Sab- 
bath ; and the case of the Dorchester 
labourers found in him an earnest 
and able advocate. It is to his ho- 
nour that he does not, as some of his 
compatriots do, wait till a subject is 
popular, before he takes it up. A 
natural restiveness of temper, and an 
unconquerable love of justice, which 
he would secure even at the peril of 
social convulsion, urge him with an 
irresistible impulse to act upon what 
he conceives to be the abstract merits 
of the case, with which he will not 
allow expediency to interfere. Of 
course, this spirit sometimes carries 
him into extremes, and betrays him 
into wild defiance of constituted au- 
thority; but those who would be 
the most likely to shrink from these 
extravagancies of an earnest mind 
cannot refuse to respect the upright- 
ness which sustains Mr. Roebuck 
against unconquerable prepossessions 
in the minds of certain classes, and 
renders him, in respect of many 
subjects, a model of that very scarce 
character — an independent member 
of parliament. 

* is worthy of remark that Sir 
Robert Peel, who is, perhaps, the 
most steady observer of all new 
comers in parliament, and who rea- 
dily appreciates and fosters ability, 
ew soon began to notice Mr. Roe- 
buck. As early as the year 1834, 
he took the trouble to answer, spe- 
cially, a h of Mr. Roebuck’s in 
favour of free trade. This was to 
be regarded at once as a condescen- 
sion on the part of Sir Robert, and 
as primd fucie evidence that Mr. 
Roebuck was making way in the 
House. On many occasions, subse- 
quently, Sir Robert Peel, more than 
any other party leader, has shewn a 
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disposition to pay a degree of defer- 
ence to the opinion of Mr. Roebuck, 
a compliment which has not been 
lost on the ever-sensitive vanity of 
the honourable member. In account- 
ing, however, as we have done, for 
the kind of influence which Mr. Roe- 
buck’s uprightness and consistency 
early secured for him, we should not 
omit to state, that during a long pe- 
riod of time his speeches were such 
as to command the attention of all 
parties. It was not only that he as- 
serted his principles boldly, but his 
arguments were well put, and even 
where, to the eye of pure reason, 
they might be deficient in cogency, 
the perseverance and earnestness of 
the speaker gave them a kind of 
force. The constant reiteration of 
propositions, however dogmatic, will 
secure for them a degree of credence, 
even when unsupported by proof. 
One thing Mr. Roebuck’s audience 
were almost sure to hear from him :— 
a lucid exposition of the real ques- 
tion at issue, stript of all the theti- 
tious embellishments with which the 
sophistry or the party —— of 
previous speakers might have in- 
vested it. This made his speeches 
abstractedly useful to those who fol- 
lowed him, while the clearance which 
he made of the arguments on both 
sides wassure to please either one party 
or the other. That Mr. Roebuck 
should have voluntarily flung away 
the influence which these various 
causes had obtained for him, is matter 
for regret. That he has done so 
there can be no doubt. His constant 
indulgence in an irritability which 
seems uncontrollable, his reckless im- 
putations on the character of op- 
ponents, his profuse scattering of per- 
sonal insults on all around him, 
friends and enemies alike, and his 
wanton trials of the patience of 
the House, — have certainly un- 
dermined the reputation which he 
had acquired; and it will almost 
be as difficult for him to regain 
the position he formerly held, as it 
would be for a man of less talent 
and moral energy originally to attain 
it. It is not easy to account for so 
ill-advised a perseverance by Mr. 
Roebuck in a course of conduct which 
would bring even the most favourite 
member of the House into disre- 
ute. Itis the more surprising that 
his talents should have taken this 
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sinister direction, because he evi- 
dently is under the sway of an ambi- 
tion of no ordinary kind, and would 
spare no exertions to advance him- 
self to power, either through direct 
popular influence or in the regular 
channels of promotion. The only 
solution of the difficulty we can 
offer is, that Mr. Roebuck is a disap- 
pointed man. His excessive egotism 
and high opinion of his own powers 
led him to expect that he would 
have received from the great men of 
the day, not only a more rapid, but 
also a more substantial acknowledg- 
ment. He evidently did not under- 
stand the constitution of the House 
of Commons, or what a mountain of 
inert prejudice the adventurer has 
to cut through in order to clear the 
road to power. He did not see that 
there, as elsewhere, an apprentice- 
ship must be served, that he who 
would fain command must first learn 
to obey. Mr. Roebuck overlooked 
these conditions of success, and neg- 
lected to avail himself of the very 
favourable impression his first efforts 
created. He thought to take the 
citadel by storm, but having rushed 
to the assault with inadequate means, 
he failed to make an impression, and 
has only fallen back in the trenches. 
Not seeing how much his own arro- 
gance, petulance, and splenetic in- 
dulgence in personality, have really 
caused his non-success, his mind has 
become embittered as well against in- 
dividual antagonists as against the 
members generally, who, he con- 
ceives, have not sufficiently acknow- 
ledged his merits. As his mind has 
become more jaundiced, he has grown 
more bitter and more personal. His 
speeches have gradually become the 
reverse of what they used to be— 
their faults more glaring, their merits 
more rare. They now abound in 
eee and egotism, only occa- 
sionally redeemed by vigour, and 
pointed language and thought. It 
is more than probable that Mr. Roe- 
buck entered parliament with hopes 
and objects that were not confined to 
mere personal advancement. A cha- 
ritable construction of his conduct 
will lead us to admit that he looked 
on his mission as representative of 
the people in an exalted light—that 
he saw in it the means of working 
out great, and, as he believed, neces- 
sary changes in the political and so- 
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cial condition of the country. His 
nee opinion of his own pow- 
ers led him to choose a line of action 
that was not likely to lead to a suc- 
cess commensurate with his desires. 
But the censure which he ought to 
attach to his own mismanagement, he 
visits on those whom he assumes to 
be in a kind of conspiracy against 
the people; and we are therefore 
disposed to attribute much of the 
splenetic humour he displays, not to 
mere wounded vanity, stinted in its 
allowance of admiration, but also to 
a conviction of the moral unworthi- 
ness of those whom he insults by his 
arrogant impertinence—a conviction, 
mistaken perhaps, but still sincere. 
Certain it is, however, that the longer 
he has been in parliament, and the 
more the disappointment of his am- 
bition has been brought home to 
him, the more his harangues have 
increased in virulence, while they 
have proportionately decreased in 
wer. 

The favourable opinion expressed 
in the earlier part of this paper of 
Mr. Roebuck’s first efforts in the 
House of Commons has been rather 
the reflection of a series of favoura- 
ble impressions produced at intervals 
during several years, than the result 
of a balancing of his successes and 
his failures, or ofa critical analysis of 
his speeches. ‘The more closely we 
look at his oratory in detail, the more 
cause we see to find fault with it — 
the more reason to regret that a 
want of modesty of spirit should 
have prevented Mr. Roebuck from 
submitting himself, humbly and pa- 
tiently, to that training which is ne- 
cessary to success in any department 
of mental exertion, but more espe- 
cially in the art of public speaking, 
perfection in which depends so muc 
upon minor accessories. Mr. Roe- 
buck is a very disappointing speaker. 
His eloquence depends for its force 
more upon his earnestness, and a 
bold repudiation of conventional 
modes of address and moulds of ex- 
pression, than upon any intrinsic 
value in the thoughts, or polish of 
the language. He trusts much to 
the impulse of the moment, and, to 
all appearance, does not give his 
— es that preparation which even 
the first orators of the day find to be 
necessary. His mind is not so well 
stored with information, nor his ora- 
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torical powers so well trained and 
disciplined, as to make this a safe 
course. As he is an intemperate 
man, liable to be drawn by the 
slightest interruption away from his 
main theme into personal alterca- 
tions, he is still more open to the 
risk of not being able to preserve 
that self-possession which is abso- 
lutely necessary to an accomplished 
orator. An almost necessary conse- 
quence of this reliance on resources 
which are not always at command 
is, that Mr. Roebuck, however well 
informed he may be upon a subject, 
or however strongly he may feel 
upon it, is just as likely to break 
down as to achieve a success. We 
have known him to rise at the most 
critical and exciting period ofa great 
debate, when he has intruded him- 
self on the attention of the House, to 
the displacement of the heads of 
either party, when there was, per- 
haps, a general feeling that he was 
presuming too much thus to stand in 
the way of a political manifesto or of 
a division. But still an indulgence 
has been extended to him because of 
his original position. He has availed 
himself of the opportunity thus af- 
forded him to commence a speech, in 
which he has, perhaps, dashed with a 
bold and vigorous hand into the 
very core of the subject, holding the 
real question at issue up, for the first 
time, to the attention of his audience, 
cleared of all the fallacies infused into 
it by previous speakers. ‘To all ap- 
pearance he is carrying the House 
with him. Repeated cheers hail his 
terse and well-pointed propositions, 
and his presumption is forgotten in 
the able exposition he makes of his 
case. But, suddenly, he says some- 
thing which provokes an ironical 
cheer, or a sneer, from some oppo- 
nent. This stings his amour propre, 
and off he starts, on the instant, into 
personality, sometimes uttering, with- 
out adequate provocation, unendur- 
able insults and aspersions on cha- 
racter. From that moment his 
speech, so auspiciously commenced, 
becomes a failure. His infirmity of 
temper once touched, he becomes an 
altered man. There is no longer 
vigour, sense, argument, or even 
coherency, in what he pours forth. 
Yet he has not the discretion to stop, 
but makes a long, rambling speech, 
full of feeble repetitions of what he 
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has so forcibly put, or of offensive 
personalities, or outrageous defi- 
ance of the growing disapprobation 
of his hearers, until, at last, he fairly 
tires out.their patience, and his dis- 
play, which, at his commencement, 
1ad brought him honour and respect, 
ends by his being covered with ridi- 
cule and contempt. 

The same neglect of due prepara- 
tion, and the infirmity of temper, 
which thus serve to bring a whole 
speech to so lame and impotent a 
conclusion, produce an effect very 
similar in the materiel of the speeches 
themselves. For want of a little care 
his sentences are almost always im- 
perfect. Aiming constantly at an 
antithetical style, he foils himself, 
and provokes comparisons, by not 
having trained his mind into the 
channels of thought which alone will 
produce that style with effect. It is 
not so much a slovenliness, the re- 
sult of an indifference, as a gross 
failure, after a deliberate attempt. 
He is thus a very provoking speaker. 
Even in his best moments, when you 
are led on from point to point, in the 
expectation that the next will be 
something superlatively good, you 
are mortified on reflection to find to 
what little purpose your attention 
has been occupied, and what a small 
amount of that tedious and ambi- 
tious harangue is worth remember- 
ing. Mr. Roebuck has a didactic 
style of speaking, which also beguiles 
his hearers, until too late they find 
that this teacher of men has really 
nothing to teach. He seems ever on 
the very brink of success. At each 
pmsegere pause, when he seems to 

ave gathered up his strength, you 
expect to hear some aphorism, some 
great political truth; but as often you 
are disappointed, cheated with some 
pompous but feeble piece of common- 
place, ridiculously small as compared 
with the reflection, or the premises 
which usher it in. The head may be 
of gold, but the feet are of clay. In 
like manner, there is a want of co- 
herency and sustentation in his ex- 
planations of political principles or 
theories. A little care, a little mo- 
dest pupilage to experience, would 
make that clear and strong which is 
now confused, vague, and feeble. 
You see that the mind of the speaker 
has not been really brought to bear 
upon it. It is clear that he wants to 
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be a philosopher, but has not the en- 
during patience necessary to consti- 
tute him one. He is also too ready 
to grapple with every subject that 
comes before him, whether he under- 
stands it or not. ‘This leads him to 
talk on so many questions, that he 
cannot render himself perfect on 
any. There is an affectation of sim- 
plicity in his reasoning, but as his 
mind is by no means fertile, he con- 
stantly reproduces the same views ; 
and this reiteration, which is intended 
to simplify and to impress more 
strongly the mind of the hearer, leads 
toan involvement which brings about 
quite the contrary result. When he 
first appeared in parliament, there 
was great originality in his style, and 
especially in his choice of language. 
But of late he has fallen into the use 
of many of the established forms of 
speech among debaters, which are 
too often only a refuge from imbe- 
cility of mind and poverty of lan- 
guage. It is observable that he 
pushes this conventional phraseology 
to its extreme limits, with a degree 
of pedantry strongly characteristic 
of a little mind. Among the vices 
of his style of speaking is a habit of 
dogmatic assertion, persevered in 
without modesty, either of mind or 
manner, A constant egotism destroys 
the symmetry of his speeches by dis- 
placing abstract reasoning on the 
question at issue, or declamation 
which might influence the feelings ; 
and the irritable temperament we 
have already described still further 
distorts and deforms the products of 
his mind. For a man so ready to 
attack, it is wonderful how impotent 
he is in defence. Blind with rage, 
he strikes about him, right and left, 
and is unable to defend himself, be- 
cause, in his fury, he does not see his 
own vulnerable points. Tis hot, in- 
temperate passion, runs away with 
his judgment. You see that he has 
got hold of a capital idea, which a 
master-mind, or even an inferior ca- 
pacity, cool and collected, would 
work into a powerful sarcasm or a 
happy retort; but he is so distem- 
pered with vindictive feeling, is in 
such haste to wreak his vengeance 
on his adversary, that he applies the 
match too soon, and the explosion 
harms himself more than any one 
else. In this respect Mr. Disraeli is 
far his superior. With the same 
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disposition to attack, the same love 
of personality, the same oblivious in- 
clination to gratify private animosity 
through the Salm of public de- 
bate, he has the advantage of Mr. 
Roebuck in his imperturbable self- 
possession. However excited may be 
his feelings, or however bitter his 
resentments, he never loses his tem- 
per. He utters hissarcasms at white 
heat. 

Mr. Roebuck’s manner of speak- 
ing is unique and original, without 
being agrecable. He is earnest and 
violent, without being impressive. 
Ife labours under great natural dis- 
advantages. His appearance is not 
prepossessing, nor has he any of that 
fascination which invests some public 
men with anirresistibleattraction, and 
propitiates favour even before the 
open their lips. Mr. Roebuck is 
small, even diminutive, in stature, 
and he has not those symmetrical 
proportions which, in some little 
men, supply the want of height. 
Continual ill-health adds to an ap- 

arance of feebleness which not even 
1is mental energy. and activity are 
sufficient to neutralise. His voice 
is also feeble. It has a harsh, sharp 
sound, like that which you wil] often 
hear from-persons of a confirmed ill 
temper. His face bears a soured ex- 
pression, and if a smile ever finds its 
way to the mouth, it is the smile, 
not of good-humour, but of irony or 
sarcasm. <A livid paleness of com- 
plexion may be the result of ill 
health, Butt is more likely to be the 
consequence of habitually indulging 
a splenetic disposition. 

His exhibitions in parliament, even 
his most successful ones of late years, 
present a melancholy spectacle of 
diseased vanity and overrated powers. 
Conceive the sort of person we have 
described, always ill-attired, some- 
times culpably slovenly, sometimes 
extravagantly overdressed, taking up 
a Loe place in the House, from 
which he continually lays down the 
law to his Radical associateg, around 
him, who usually repay hiarrogant 
interference with comtemptuous 
smiles; conceive him Keeping up a 
running commentary of ironical 
cheers, supercilious smiles, and the- 
atrical gestures, on what is going 
forward in the House, and attracting 
attention, which does not always take 
the shape of pity, towards the absurd 
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attitudes and contortions into which 
he puts his diminutive person ; con- 
ceive him, after having thus, by in- 
voluntary pantomime, let out the 
conceit and self-sufficiency of his dis- 
position, rising to address the House, 
with a full conviction stamped on his 
countenance that he alone, of all men 
there, can grapple with the subject 
before them—that he alone can ex- 
tract truth and wisdom fromit. Re- 
membering all that we have said 
about his arrogance, his petulance, 
his needless repetitions, and his out- 
breaks of passionate violence, im- 

ine him confronting the House, 
his head, while he is standing, scarcely 
reaching above the level of those of 
others who are sitting around him, 
his arms swinging about with con- 
vulsive energy, now raised aloft in 
the air, now stretched downward 
towards the floor, and now point- 
ing horizontally across the House, 
his voice elevated to the high- 
est pitch of its little capacity, and 
now lowered to so feeble and in- 
articulate a whisper as to be scarcely 
audible even to his next neighbour ; 
imagine, too, the conceited air of in- 
vincibility, the impotent attempts to 
expres& scorn, while rage alone is 
uppermost in the mind, the sarcasm 
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enfeebled by spite, the irony arrested 
by chuckling self-approval, the mys- 
terious threatenings, the awful enun- 
ciations of nothing, and puerile de- 
nunciations of every one, the wasp- 
ish, snarling recognitions of the 
slightest interruptions, even though 
of the most friendly character ;—and 
you have some idea of the aptness 
and truth of the epithets so aptly 
applied to his oratory by Mr. Dis- 
raeli, when he twitted him with his 
“ Sadler’s Wells sarcasms” and “ me- 
lodramatic malignity.” The longer 
Mr. Roebuck continues in parliament, 
the worse he seems to grow. Once, 
these exhibitions were rare exceptions, 
occasioned, and even justified, by 
royocation, and the main body of 
is speeches was such as to repay his 
hearers for the trouble of listening, 
whilst they reflected credit on him- 
self. But now, all his errors are 
multipliet. while the qualities which 
once redeemed them are becoming 
more and more obliterated. If we 
look back to the last session of par- 
liament, we shall find his faults ex- 
hibiting themselves in an increasing 
ratio. In the face of such a steady 
and progressive decline, there does 
not seem to be any sound reason to 
hope for better things in future. 
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“Wet, my dear mother, this és 
happiness!” cried Walter Morton, 
drawing his chair still closer to his 
mother, and taking her hand be- 
tween his. “'Three whole years since 
I left you, and yet you do not look 
a day older than when we parted; 
and I declare you are handsomer 
than ever!” 

The happy mother smiled. She 
was proud of her sailor son, proud of 
his handsome face, his gallant bear- 
ing, his true and noble heart. He 
was her only son, and she was a 
widow. She was but young at 
her husband’s death; and many 
were the difficulties with which she 
had struggled in order to educate 
her child, and prepare him to make 
his way in the world. ITler efforts 
procured him a situation as mate in 
a large merchantman; and he had 
now returned from his third voyage, 
laden with honourable testimonials 
of the high estimation in which his 
employers held him. 

“ I have often thought,” said Wal- 
ter, “that you must be very lonely 
when I am away. Why eld I 
leave you again, mother? We have 
enough now for our two unambitious 
selves, and it is but trifling with our 
own happiness to part when we 
might be together. I will not go to 
sea again.” 

“And when you marry, Walter,” 
said his mother, smiling; “ we must 
think of that probability.” 

“Oh, yes, of course. But I will 

marry an heiress, so that difficulty is 
settled. But you have told me no 
village news yet. How many mar- 
riages have taken place in my ab- 
sence ?” 
_ “Three, I believe. Helen Warner 
is married to her cousin ; Emily Bur- 
ton to John Morris the brewer ; and 
your old acquaintance and favourite 
——— but what ails you, my dear?” 

“Nothing, mother, go on! So 
Amy Sinclair is married ?” 

“No, my dear—no such thing. 
What put that into your head? I 
have something to tell you of Amy ; 
but I was going just now to tell you 
that your old favourite, Tom Purnell, 
had sueceeded in winning the village 
heiress, with a fortune of a hundred 
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pounds paid down, and wondrous 
wealth in perspective. We had such 
bell-ringing, and bonfires, and white 
favours! And poor Tom, in the 
midst of his happiness, gained my 
heart by wishing ‘ Master Walter 
was here !’” 

“Well done, Tom! But about 
the Sinclairs, mother ?” said Walter, 
somewhat impatiently. 

“ Ah, Walter, they have had much 
trouble since you were here. About 
a year ago Mr. Sinclair died, leaving 
his wife and daughter, to our sur- 
prise, in much pecuniary distress. 
Mrs. Sinclair was overwhelmed at 
first, but Amy, that noble girl, what 
strength of mind she shewed in her 
sorrow! *‘ We must leave this house,’ 
she said to her mother; ‘we must 
part with all the elegancies, and 
some of the comforts of life, and live 
in poverty and seclusion: yet let us 
stay here, dear mamma, here in this 
village, where no eyes will look un- 
kindly on us in our altered circum- 
stances.’ JHler mother was passive as 
a child, and agreed to all that she 
proposed ; so a small cottage was 
taken, the simplest articles of furni- 
ture were moved into it from the 
manor- house, and Amy brought 
her mother to her humble home. 
Poor girl! I have seen her tears fall 
silently, but how sadly! as she pre- 
pared the cottage for her mother’s 
reception. Not a word of complaint 
or repining, not an hour wasted in 
selfish grief, yet one could see her 
heart was aching. I did all I could 
to help her; and she soon made the 
cottage as comfortable as so poor a 
place could be made. But there was 
something more to be done. She 
found the pittance that remained 
when her father’s debts were paid 
(for she insisted on paying them all) 
was so small as barely to suffice for 
the common necessaries of life. Mrs. 
Sinclair was in bad health, needing 
many little comforts that she had 
not means to procure. Again Amy 
exerted herself. You remember her 
talent for painting ?” 

“ Yes, yes,” replied Walter, hur- 
riedly, and with emotion. 

His mother was, perhaps, too much 
interested in the subject on which 
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she was speaking, to observe that his 
voice trembled, and the dusk of even- 
ing had prevented her seeing the agi - 
tation his countenance betrayed. She 
continued,— 

“Well, one month after Mr. Sin- 
clair's death, I went very early to 
the cottage, thinking if Amy were 
up I might see her alone, and do 
my best to cheer her. I knocked 
softly and she opened the door, and 
led me into her own little room. 
Her drawing materials were on the 
table, and a half-finished miniature 
was with them. 

“*You have been at work early, 
Amy,” Isaid; ‘I am glad to see 
you do not mean to forget your 
charming accomplishment.’ 

“She turned to me with a calm, 
steady look, and answered, ‘ You 
shall know my secret. I am paint- 
ing this for sale. I have been told 
in happier days that my miniatures 
were worth many guineas, and now, 
dear Mrs. Morton,’ she said, smiling, 
‘I am going to ascertain whether or 
no my friends were flatterers. Do 
not tell my mother; her mind is 
weakened for the present, and she 
might be troubled at the thought of 
my working for my bread. It will 
be a proud and happy thought to 
myself if I can only succeed.’ ” 

“God bless her!” interrupted 
Walter; “and did she succeed ?” 

“Yes. For her first picture she 
received twenty guineas. It was a 
beautiful sight to see her lay the 
money before her mother, and then 
throw her arms about her, and sob 
on her bosom like a child. It was 
the only time I ever saw her give 
way to her feelings in her mother’s 
presence.” 

* And where is she now, mother ?” 
asked Walter ; “ how does the noble 
creature live now ?” 

“She has toiled on with the same 
patient spirit that supported her from 
the first. Look, Walter, do you see 
a light in that cottage window? 
That is Amy’s home, and, probably, 
at this moment she is sitting at her 
mother’s feet, weary with the labours 
of the day, yet gentle, happy, and 
affectionate, as if care was ee 
to her. She has been employed as a 
portrait-painter by all the wealthy 
families in the neighbourhood. My 
only fear is that she may yale: | 
her strength ; but she looks well, and 
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there is an expression of contentment 
in her face that makes her very 
lovely.” 

Lights were brought in, and Mrs. 
Morton changed the subject of con- 
versation. But when she had retired 
for the night, Walter stole softly 
forth, to linger about the cottage 
where Amy dwelt, and think over 
all he had Senet of her conduct. It 
has been said that there is something 
not disagreeable to us in the misfor- 
tunes of our best friends. It may be 
so, for certain it is that Walter’s me- 
ditations did not end in sadness, 
though their subject was Amy Sin- 
clair and all hertrials. He returned 
home at last, with a quick and cheer- 
ful step, and as he turned to take 
one last look in the direction of 
Amy’s home, a smile passed over his 
face, and he murmured, “ Happy! 
—yes, happy as a prince !” 

It was about a month after Wal- 
ter's return, at the close of a fine 
summer's day, that he induced Amy 
to lay aside her brush, and take a 
walk with him. It was a lovely 
evening, and the country through 
which they wandered had much 
beauty even for a stranger’s eye ; to 
them, for whom some pleasant asso- 
ciation hung upon every tree, it 
seemed a paradise. In the course of 
their walk they passed the old ma- 
nor-house, and Amy paused to look 
lovingly on its quiet grounds. Wal- 
ter watched her anxiously, but she 
turned to him again with her own 
kind smile, and said, “ Indeed, Wal- 
ter, it is only for his sake—for my 

or father’s sake !” 

Walter’s long pent-up feelings 
found voice at last, and he told Amy 
how he had loved her, though hope- 
lessly, when she was rich and happy, 
and how he loved her more a thou- 
sandfold in poverty and trouble. 
Who shall tell how sweetly those 
fond words fell on Amy’s ear—how 
the happy tears rolled silently down 
her cheeks, as the secret of her own 
deep, yet unconscious love, was re- 
vealed to her heart ? 

It was late when they returned 
from their ramble, and Mrs. Morton 
was sitting with Amy's mother. ‘The 
rest of the evening passed quietly, 
yet happily, and Walter whispered 
to Amy, while the widows were ex- 
changing their farewells for the 
night, “ We will tell them all to- 
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morrow, Amy—my Amy! I will 
come early to help you with your 
confessions.” 

But the morrow came, and Wal- 
ter did not appear. Amy’s cheek 
flushed at every sound, and her 
heart sank when hour after hour 
rolled by, and still he came not. At 
last an old and faithful servant of 
Mrs. Morton was seen approaching 
the cottage, and ae ran forth to 
meet her; but as the old woman came 
near, Amy stopped, afraid to ask 
what had happened. 

“Oh, Miss Amy,” cried the weep- 
ing woman, “ I have a cruel sorrow to 
tell you of! My poor mistress !— 
her heart will break! She loved 
him so dearly, and, God knows, so 
did I!” 

Amy returned in silence to the 
cottage, and the servant followed 
her. Mrs. Sinclair was up-stairs, 
and Amy did not call her, but, after 
quietly closing the door, bade the 
woman sit down near her, and tell 
her what had happened. 

“ Poor Master Walter!” cried the 
woman, who had been his nurse ; “‘ he 
was so noble, so good! Poor Master 
Walter!—he is gone!” and a pas- 
sionate burst of tears interrupted her 
speech. Amy’s face was pale as 
marble, but she pressed her hand 
upon her heart, and said,— 

“ What do you mean, nurse? Is 
Walter Morton dead ?” 

* Dead!” repeated the nurse,— 
“dead! Yes, Miss Amy, these eyes 
haveseen him lying pale and dead. Oh, 
to see his poor mother’s agony! He 
did not come down to breakfast, and 
she went herself to see what ailed 
him. To my dying day I shall not 
forget her shrick. She found him 
dead and cold,—her own, her only 
child !” 

The nurse was too much absorbed 
by her own grief to observe the effect 
ot her words on her listener, who sat 
like one stunned, with dry eyes and 
livid lips. Her mind refused to 
comprehend the exceeding bitterness 
of the sorrow that had fallen upon 
her. Once or twice she passed her 
hand across her brow, and glanced 
uneasily round the room, but she did 
not speak. At last, the nurse said,— 

“T have brought a message to 
you, Miss Amy, from my poor mis- 
tress. She bade me go on my knees 
to beg you to fulfil her request. 
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She has no picture of poor Miasicr 
Walter, will you make one now ?” 

“I?—now?” said Amy, as if try- 
ing to understand what was asked of 
her. “Is it not too late? Did you 
not say he was dead?” and she 
shuddered as she spoke. 

“ No, dear Miss Amy, it is not too 
late. ‘There he lies, calm and beau- 
tiful as an angel. Dear Miss Amy, 
as you hope for pity yourself, pity 
his mother’s sorrow, and do what 
she asks!” 

“ Paint Walter’s picture now-— 
now, when he is dead! that is what 
you ask, is it not, nurse? I will do 
it.” ‘Then, with strange, unnatural 
composure, she collected her drawing 
materials, and prepared to leave the 
house, bidding the nurse tell Mrs. 
Sinclair of all that had happened. 

In a darkened chamber of the 
house to which she had so lately 
welcomed him in health and joy, 
Mrs. Morton watched by the body 
of her dead son. There he lay, pale 
and still, yet with a smile lingering 
about his white lips, a smile of more 
than earthly beauty. By what strange 
and sudden malady the soul had been 
freed from its mortal tenement none 
might tell, but that it passed away 
calmly and without suffering, the 
happy expression of the features 
seemed to testify. 

“My son! my son!” whispered 
the poor widow, as she kissed the 
closed eyes; “all my other children 
did the Lord take from me, and then 
He called my husband to be with 
Him, but I deemed thou shouldst lay 
me in my grave. Thou, too, art 
gone! Lis will be done!” 

Again she seated herself beside the 
bed, weeping, “ yet not as one with- 
out hope.” ler chastened heart 
grew calmer, and many a blessed 
thought of that country to which 
those she loved were gone, and to 
which she herself was, as she trusted, 
drawing near, glided across her mind 
and comforted her. At length she 
heard a step on the stairs, and, rising 
to ascertain who was coming, she 
met Amy Sinclair at the chamber- 
door. 

“ Dear, dear Amy,” she whispered, 
“are you come to do it ?” 

“ Yes,” answered Amy, “I will do 
it, but I must be alone ;” and she 
passed on into the chamber of death. 

There was a hollow sadness in her 
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voice that had alarmed Mrs. Morton, 
who waited at the door, listening 
anxiously, lest any sound should be- 
tray that a had over-rated her 
courage, or that the first sight of 
death had alarmed and overpowered 
her. She little suspected how much 
had died to Amy with Walter Mor- 
ton. All was still for a few minutes, 
and then she thought she heard a 
low yet bitter groan, but when she 
opened the door, Amy was already 
seated at her task, composed and 
tearless. Again Mrs. Morton left 
her, and went down-stairs to make 
the melancholy arrangements which 
she knew must claim her attention. 

None watched the progress of 
Amy's sorrowful task; and when, 
long after, she confessed the tie 
that had bound her to Walter, she 
told but little of the four days 
she spent in the chamber of death. 
Something she said of the gay, 
mocking sunshine that filled the 
room when she drew aside the cur- 
tain that she might see his face; 
something of the cruel contrast be- 
tween the merry voices that filled the 
summer air with life, and the dreary, 
unbroken silence of the little room 
that was then her world. She hinted 
at moments when the passion of grief 
conquered her, and she wept in hope- 
less agony; and again, the calm 
evening would find her kneeling be- 
side him, his cold hand in hers, pray- 
ing that her despair might be for- 
given, and finding some of the com- 
fort she so sorely needed. 

The picture was finished, and two 
days afterwards Walter was laid in 
his grave. Mrs, Morton's affection 
for Amy appeared daily to increase ; 
and, in a few weeks, she persuaded 
Amy and her mother to take up 
their abode in her house. 

Poor Amy’s patient, faithful spirit 
struggled hard against despondency, 
and she continued her labours as a 
miniature-painter with the zeal of 
her former and happier days. But, 
alas! success did not, as formerly, 
attend her efforts. It might be that 
her hand was less skilful; it might 
be that the gay and thoughtless who 
had at first found a pleasant way of 
obtaining a character for benevolence, 
by patronising the pretty young 
miniature-painter, had found some 
still more interesting object on whom 
to bestow their ed charity. 
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Whichever was the cause, Amy’s 
pictures no longer gave satisfaction ; 
and again and again they were re- 
turned to her as requiring alteration, 
or even rejected altogether. These 
disappointments added a last drop of 
bitterness to her cup, little thought 
of by those who thus heedlessly in- 
flicted pang after pang on a worn and 
breaking heart. 

It was about eight months after 
Walter's death. The early spring- 
flowers were shewing themselves 
among the grass, the birds were 
beginning to sing in the budding 
trees; to the happy, it was a season 
of hope and promise. Amy returned 
home after a long and lonely walk ; 
and when her mother asked the 
result of her expedition, she shook 
her head sadly, and, laying a parcel 
on the table, replied,— 

“ As usual, they are not pleased 
with the pictures, and I have brought 
them back. Dear mother, I cannot 
even help you now!” 

She hid her face in her hands, but 
the tears forced their way between her 
thin fingers, and it was long before 
her mother could comfort her. She 
seemed soothed at length, and went 
to her room, to lie down to rest after 
her walk. Before that day, strangely 
enough, her mother had been un- 
conscious of Amy’s declining state of 
health, but now she couldshut her eyes 
toitno more. Mrs. Morton, anxious 
to preserve that precious life, pro- 
cured the best advice that the neigh- 
bourhood afforded, and assisted Mrs. 
Sinclair in nursing the invalid with 
unwearied devotedness; but all care 
was vain, and in a very few weeks 
Amy Sinclair lay on her death-bed. 
It was then that she confessed to her 
mother and Mrs. Morton the love 
that she had borne to Walter; the 
grief that, for their sakes, she had so 
carefully concealed, even while it was 
consuming her life. 

“ I wished —I tried to live!” she 
said, when they knew all; “ but I 
was weak, and it has pleased God to 
take me from you. I trust I have 
not murmured ; but it was so sudden 
—so very sudden !” 

That night, while the two widows 
watched her calm sleep, her spirit 
fled without a sigh ; and till morning 
dawned and they saw the angelic 
expression that Amy’s brow wore, 
they knew not that she was dead! 
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Mr. Bonn, or the person he has em- 
ployed, is a dead hand at the dull 
duties of an editor ; so much so, in- 
deed, that it has seldom been our 
ill-fortune to refer to a volume with 
fewer pretensions to accuracy than 
this re-issue, “carefully edited,” of 
a very charming book, Count An- 
thuny Hamilton’s Memoirs of the 
Count de Grammont. A few of the 
larger errors will serve to di- 
vert the reader. In illustration of 
the which describes the at- 
tack on Killigrew on his way to his 
house at Turnham Green, the editor 
gives us a long account of Tom Killi- 
grew, the father, whereas, if he had 
taken the trouble to look into Pe- 
pys (not the Index, which makes 
the same error, but the Diary itself), 
he would have seen that the Killi- 
rew referred to was not Tom 
\illigrew the wit, but Henry Killi- 
grew, his equally witty and equally 
licentious son. Pepys describes the 
attack at some length, and with his 


usual minute and reliable accuracy : 


“19 May, 1669.—Ilere the news was 
first talked of Harry Killigrew’s being 
wounded in nine places last night by 
footmen, in the highway, going from the 
Park in a hackney-coach towards Ham- 
mersmith, to his house at Turnham 
Green, they being supposed to be my 
Lady Shrewsbury’s men, she being by in 
her coach with six horses, upon an old 
grudge of his saying openly that he had 
intrigued with her.” 


We have said he was a wit. 
“This makes me remember a story,” 
says Higgins, “of the famous Harr 
Kalligrew, who had much more wit 
than came to one man’s share. This 
gentleman being asked what relation 
he had to lying Killigrew, pleasantly 
replied, ‘ Sir, that is no distinction in 
our family, we are all liars; my fa- 
ther was a liar, my wncles were liars, 
my brothers were liars, and I myself 
am a very great liar; but I suppose 
you mean my cousin Will, who never 
spoke one word of truth.” 

This is serious error Number 1. 
Serious error, Number 2, is the in- 
sertion, or rather the adoption, from 
Sir Walter Scott and others, of a 


long, ignorant note about Mrs. Barry 
the actress, when, truth to tell, there 
is not a single allusion to Mrs. Barry 
in the beak but of this hereafter. 
Number 3 is his confounding the 
new and the old Spring Gardens— 
Vauxhall with Charing Cross. Num- 
ber 4 is his blundering account of 
Nell Gwynn, misdating her death by 
four years (1691 for 1687), copying 
an account of a bequest in her will, 
when no such bequest (consult 
Reena) is really to be found in it, 
and adopting Pennant’s erroneous 
account of her house in Pall Mall, 
while he assures us, in another part, 
that Nell’s house was a frechold in 
the street, has been conveyed free 
ever since, and was consequently, 
therefore (as Messrs. Payne and Foss 
will inform him, and we ourselves 
could convince him), on a different 
side of the street from the house 
which Pennant describes, and in 
which, we beg to assure him, 
Nell never lived. The only free- 
hold house in the street is No. 79, 
now the office of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts—a reformation with a ven- 
geance ! 

Passing over his minor errors of 
dates, &c., in the commonest matters, 
his confounding Miss Marshall with 
Betty Davenport, and blunders of a 
similar description —now for his 
omissions. e has no account of 
Miss Wells, one of Hamilton’s hero- 
ines, and Pepys refers to her very 
—— in four different places. 

Ie omits all reference to the duel 

between Thomas Howard, the brother 
of the Earl of Carlisle, and young 
Harry Jermyn, the nephew of the 
celebrated Earl of St. Albans. Pe- 
pys describes it with some curious 

rticulars and under its proper date. 
He has nothing to say on the subject 
of two of the maids of honour dress- 
ing themselves up as orange girls, 
and venturing into the city in that 
disguise. Pepys (the still curious 
Pepys) records the circumstance 
with his usual minuteness of time 
and place. He omits to append any 
note in illustration of the well-known 
intrigue that is said to have taken 
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place between the Duchess of York 
and the handsome Henry Sydney. 
Pepys again is very particular. 
‘These omissions are important, and 
in a book said to be “carefully 
edited,” we may call them unpar- 
donable. But let us have done with 
the editor, and turn to the Memoirs 
themselves, always interesting, and 
fresh, and novel, at the fiftieth read- 
ing. 

Renton hitherto have confused 
the family of the Hamiltons. “I 
find,” Walpole observes to Pinker- 
ton, “that in the notes to the Straw- 
berry Ilill edition of the Mémoires de 
Grammont, republished by Dodsley, 
and of which I gave you a copy, lL 
have fallen into some mistakes for 
want of a proper genealogy of the 
Abercorn family.” This “ proper ge- 
nealogy” was afterwards remitted to 
him by a correspondent in Ireland ; 
and Pinkerton has printed it in the 
second volume of his light and some- 
what trivial, but = work, 
called Walpoliana. Yet here, in 
this new edition (we beg pardon for 
recurring to the editor again) we have 
all Walpole’s errors served up to us 
anew, as if Walpole himself had never 
been aware of the confusion he had 
been guilty of, or had made any at- 
tempt to amend his errors. Walpole 
was the first English editor of De 
Grammont, and one would have 
thought, from the peculiar turn and 
character of his researches, that De 
Grammont was the very book for 
Walpole to have edited. One can 
hardly conceive a more charming 
combination of names in a work than 
Anthony Hamilton and Horace Wal- 
pole ; yet Walpole’s part is as bad as 
Hamilton’s is excellent. This con- 
fusion of family was somewhat les- 
sened in a subsequent edition of the 
work, edited, it is understood, by Sir 
Walter Scott, though Mr. Lock- 
hart, we observe, omits it altogether 
from his Chronological List of Scott's 
publications. The life of Hamilton 
is very much like Scott, and the se- 
veral translations of Hamilton's 
poetry came unquestionably from 
his pen. ‘They have all the rhythm, 
and ease, and vigour, of his manner 
unmistakeably about them. We can- 
not say so much for the notes; there 
is hardly, we suspect, a single trace 
of Scott in any one of them. Anno- 
tators hitherto have, therefore, done 
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very little to illustrate De Gram- 
mont. Let us sce what the limits of 
a review and our own industry can 
accomplish in illustration of a book 
so much in need of it. 

Seeing the nature and extent of 
these discrepancies, it will be as well, 
perhaps, before we analyse the book, 
and endeavour to confirm its title to 
an historical work, that something 
should be said in illustration of the 
author's life. Count Anthony Ha- 
milton never appears himself in any 
one part of the book, but there is a 
good deal about his brothers, James 
and George ; and his sister Elizabeth 
was the beauty of the court of 
Charles IT. that gained the gay and 
gallant De Grammont for a husband. 
“The beauties at Windsor,” says 
Walpole, “are the Court of Paphos, 
and ought to be engraved for the 
Memoirs of its charming historio- 
grapher, Count Hamilton.” If the 
reader is of Walpole’s way of think- 
ing, of which we make very little 
doubt, how much more necessary is 
it that something should be said 
about “the charming historiographer” 
himself! 

Anthony Hamilton was the third 
son of the Honourable Sir George 
Ilamilton, by Mary Butler, third 
daughter of Walter, Viscount 
Thurles, eldest son of Walter, 
eleventh Earl of Ormond, and sister 
to James, the first, and commonl 
called the Great Duke of Ormond. 
His father, who died in 1667, leaving 
six sons and three daughters, was 
the fourth son of James, first Earl 
of Abercorn. His mother died in 
August, 1680, as appears from an 
interesting and affecting letter of her 
brother, the great Duke of Ormond, 
dated Carrick, August 25. 

Of his six sons, James, the eldest, 
was groom of the bed-chamber and 
colonel of a regiment of foot to 
Charles If. I can find no earlier 
mention of him than the following 
passage in a letter from Edward 
Savage to Sancroft, then Dean of St. 
Paul's, and afterwards Archbishop of 
Canterbury. The letter is dated, 
“From the Cockpit at Whitehall, 25 
October, 1664,” and the passage is as 
follows :—“ Mr. O' Neale, of the Bed- 
chamber, dyed yesterday, very rich, 
and left his old lady all. Mr. James 
Hamilton, the Duke of Ormond’s 
nephew, shall haye his groome of the 
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Bedchamber’s place, and Sir William 
Blakestone his Troop of Hlorse.”* 
Savage was right in his intelligence ; 
Hamilton received the appointment. 
But this was not the first time the 
king had shewn a friendly feeling 
towards him. He had previously in- 
terested himself in obtaining for him 
the hand in marriage of Elizabeth 
Colepepper, eldest daughter of John, 
Lord Colepepper, of Thoresway, but 
it is somewhat uncertain when the 
marriage took place, though Wood, 
in his edition of Douglas's Peerage, 
puts it (I am afraid improperly) 
under the year 1661. Nor did the 
king’s regard for James Hamilton 
cease with the bedchamber appoint- 
ment. By letters patent of the 15th 
May, 1672, he granted him a pen- 
sion of 850/. per annum ; but this he 
did not live very long to enjoy. In 
the engagement against the Dutch, 
4th June, 1673, he had one of his 
legs taken off by a cannon-ball, and 
dying on the 6th, was buried next 
day, as the register records, in, West- 
minster Abbey. 


* 1673. Coll. Hamilton, rec’ his death 
wound in y® engagem' ag* ye Dutch, 
was b¢ wth ye north mont door, June 7.” 


It deserves to be told, to the cre- 
dit of the king, that he was not for- 
getful of the widow and children of 
James Hamilton. I have letters pa- 
tent before me, dated 20th July, 
1673, granting a yearly pension of 
8501. to Mrs. Hamilton, in trust for 
her three sons, and a yearly pension 
of 5001. for herself. Mrs. Minion 
died in 1709, aged seventy-two. Of 
her three sons, James, the eldest, was 
sixth Earl of Abercorn; George, the 
second, was killed at the battle of 
Steinkirk, in 1692; and William, the 
youngest, settled in Kent, and ac- 
quired a large property there. And 
this is all 1 have been able to dis- 
cover of the elder brother, the hand- 
some James Hamilton, the hero of 
the celebrated adventure at Bretby, 
with, or rather without, the Countess 
of Chesterfield. His portrait was at 
the Marquis of Abercorn’s, at Stan- 
more, but, I suppose, was sold with 
the rest of the Stanmore pictures, at 
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Christie and Manson's, a few years 
back. 

George, the second son of Sir 
George and Lady Hamilton, married 
“the lovely Jennings ;”— Frances 
Jennings, elder daughter and coheir 
of Richard Jennings, of Sandridge, 
in Hertfordshire, and sister of Sarah 
Jennings, the celebrated Duchess of 
Marlborough. He had three daugh- 
ters (his brother had three sons), 
all nobly married: Elizabeth to 
Richard, Viscount Ross; Frances to 
Henry, Viscount Dillon; and Mary 
to Nicholas, Viscount Kingsland. 
The king, by a warrant before me, 
dated 20th April, 1666, granted hima 
pension of 5007. a-year, “the better 
to enable him to support himself and 
family.” He is there called “ George 
Hamilton, Esq., Lieutenant of our 
Troop of Guards.” He was in love 
with Miss Stewart, and a most amus- 
ing account of the doings in her 
chamber is put into his mouth in 
the Mémoires de Grammont, though 
Mr. Bohn in his Index assigns the 
whole narrative and its incidents to 
his elder brother, James. This is the 
Hamilton who served in the French 
army with distinction. I know not 
when he died. Mr. Bohn is silent 
on the subject, though Evelyn is 
not. “12 November, 1675. ‘There 
was in my lady ambassadress’s com- 
pany my Lady Hamilton, a sprightly 
young lady, much in the good graces 
of the family, wife of that valiant 
and worthy gentleman, George Ha- 
milton, not long after slaine in the 
warrs. She had been a maid of 
honour to the Dutchesse, and now 
turn’d Papist.” Ilis widow married 
Tall Talbot, but of her and her se- 
cond husband we shall have an op- 
portunity of speaking hereafter. 

“The charming historiographer,” 
Anthony, was the third son of Sir 
George and Lady Hamilton. Le is 
said to have been born at Roscrea, in 
the county of Tipperary, in 1646, 
in which year Owen O'Neale took 
Roscrea, and, as Carte says, “ put 
man, and woman, and child, to the 
sword, except Sir George Hamilton's 
lady, sister to the Marquis of Or- 
mond, and some few gentlewomen 
whom he kept prisoners.” ITis father 


* Harl. MS. 1785, See also Pepys, p. 316, 
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and mother were both of them Ro- 
man Catholics; Anthony therefore 
was bred in the religion to which he 
adhered conscientiously through life. 
He was two-and-twenty years old 
when his sister, La Belle Hamilton, 
married the Count de Grammont; 
and it was about this time that he 
went abroad, and, unable as a Roman 
Catholic to find employment at 
home, entered the army of Louis 
XIV. “He distinguished himself,” 
it is said, “in his profession, and was 
advanced to considerable posts in the 
French service.” When James II. 
succeeded to the throne, and the door 
of preferment was open to the Roman 
Catholics, Anthony Hamilton entered 
into the Irish army, where we find 
him, in 1686, a lieutenant-colonel in 
Sir Thomas Newcomen’s regiment. 
Other appointments were in store 
for him, and he was subsequently 
constituted governor of Limerick, 
colonel of a regiment, and a privy 
councillor. Lord Clarendon, the 
son of the chancellor, and then lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland, was very kind 
to him at this time. He speaks 


of him in several of his letters. 
“If Lieutenant -colonel Anthony 


Hamilton may be believed, and I take 
him to be the best of that sort.”* 
“Tf Lieutenant -colonel Hamilton 
may be believed, who understands 
the regiment better than the colonel, 
for he makes it his business."t And 
to his brother, Lord Rochester, he 
writes, “ He is a very worthy man, 
and of great honour, and will retain 
a just sense of any kindness you may 
do him. He has been in very good 
employment and esteem when he 
served abroad, and men of honour 
cannot always brook the having little 
men put over their heads, who, in 
the judgment of all the world, are 
not equal to their stations.” } 

After the total overthrow of 
James's affairs in Ireland, he retired 
to St. Germain, acquired the con- 
fidence of the Duke and Duchess of 
Berwick (the duke was King James's 
son, by Arabella Churchill), culti- 
vated his taste for poetry, wrote one 
or two agreeable novels, translated 
Pope’s Essay on Criticisminto French, 
carried on a correspondence with 


* Corresp. p. 441. 
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Lady Mary Wortley Mon ; in 
the ons ot his ae the Sasa 
of Stafford; and having sent his 
Mémoires de Grammont to the press, 
died at St. Germain, 21st April, 1720, 
aged about seventy-four. “His 
death,” says Scott, “ was pious and 
resigned. From the poem entitled 
Reflections, he ap like some 
other authors, to have turned his 
mind in old age entirely to those 
objects of sacred regard, which, 
sooner or later, must en the at- 
tention of every rational mind.” 

Of Anthony's other brothers, Tho- 
mas, the fourth son of Sir George 
and Lady Hamilton, was bred to the 
sea service, became captain of a ship 
of war, and died in New England ; 
Richard, the fifth son, was a bri- 
gadier-general in King James's army 
in Ireland, and a licutenant-general 
in the French service. He led King 
James's cavalry at the Battle of the 
Boyne, and died in France. John, the 
sixth and youngest son, was a colonel 
in King James's army, and was killed 
at the battle of Aghrim in Ireland, 
in 1691. Of the six sons of Sir 
George and Lady Hamilton, three 
were killed in action, one died in 
New England, and two in France. 
Of the three daughters, Elizabeth, 
the eldest, was married to the Count 
de Grammont, by whom she also had 
three daughters. She was Anthony's 
senior by five years, and was er 
seven years old when married. The 
Count was forty-seven. 

It would be difficult to hit upon a 
book of equally light materials, in 
the best and in the worst sense of 
the word, more agreeably writter 
than Anthony Hamilton’s Memoirs 
of the Count de Grammont. It is 
just that sort of work which, if met 
with for the first time, by a person 
unconscious of its contents, would be 
read by him as Reynolds read John- 
son’s Life of Savage, leaning against 
the mantel-piece, till he found (but 
not before he had finished the book) 
that his elbow had been long be- 
numbed, and that he was unable to 
move from the position he had stood 
in when he first took up the work. 
This is high praise, but surely not 
more than the book deserves. Gib- 


—_——— 


t Ibid. p. 559. 
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bon extols the “ease and purity of 
Hamilton's inimitable style ;” and 
this fascination of manner, as I may 
call it, had something to do, no doubt, 
in inducing Gibbon to write his first 
work in the language adorned b 

the inimitable taste of Count Hamil- 
ton. “The History of Grammont,” 
says Scott, “may be considered as 
unique: there is nothing like it in 
any language.” Mr. Hallam is equally 
eulogistic: “The language of Se- 
vigné and Hamilton is eminently col- 
loquial ; scarce a turn occurs in their 
writings which they would not have 
used in familiar society: but theirs 
was the colloquy of gods, ours of 
men.” Let us add, that it suffers 
very little by translation, for though 
the ease and purity are in some re- 
spects diminished, yet it gains in an- 
other sense; for surely an English 
book in a French dress is less natu- 
ral, in every sense of the word, than 
an English story told in the Eng- 
lish tongue; and the Memoirs of 
Grammont is in matter essentially an 


English book, and in manner (as, 


true to the times of Charles IL.) 
English as well. 

“Every thing has its place,” was 
Walpole’s remark to Pinkerton. 
“Lord Hailes, who is very accurate 
himself, observed to me that the 
chronology of the Memoirs de Gram- 
mont is not exact. What has that 
book to do with chronology ?”* Mr. 
Hallam has said something very si- 
milar to this, “The Memoirs of 
Grammont, by Anthony Hamilton, 
scarcely challenge a place as histori- 
cal. Every one is aware of the pecu- 
liar felicity and fascinating gaiety 
which they display.” 

As the chronology of the work is 
certainly of some, though of minor 
importance, let us see what can be 
done in reducing De Grammont into 
historical order. I shall confine my- 
self to the English portion of the 
work—by far the eet part of 
the book, and unquestionably the 
most important. Hamilton sets out 
by informing us in the very first 
chapter, that he has no intention of 
observing chronological exactness :— 


“I farther declare, that the order of 
time and disposition of the facts, which 


* Walpoliana, vol. ii, p. 31. 
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give more trouble to the writer than 
pleasure to the reader, shali not much 
embarrass me in these Memoirs. It being 
my design to convey a just idea of my 
hero, those circumstances which most 
tend to illustrate and distinguish his cha. 
racter, shall tind a place in these frag- 
ments just as they present themselves to 
the imagination, without paying any par- 
ticular attention to their arrangement. 
For after all, what does it signify where 
the portrait is begun, provided the as- 
semblage of parts form a whole, which 
expresses the original ?” 


This is all very excellent ; but we 
have been accustomed to invest these 
entertaining Memoirs with something 
of the character of history; and if 
we can shew, in spite of a few chro- 
nological outrages, that the events in 
the book may be brought within a 
very short compass of years— seven 
at the most—that their accuracy may 
be supported, if not by a “cloud of 
witnesses,” by the unquestionable 
evidences of one or more admitted 
authorities ; surely the book must 
rise in value, and even in the inter- 
est which it gives the reader: for, 
take it up in what sense we will, as 
a book of history, or a book some- 
what akin to Kenilworth or Ivanhoe, 
the nearer it approaches to truth it 
becomes invested with additional in- 
terest, and may be made to take its 
place either on the shelf of history 
or the shelf of fiction, as the fancy 
or the inclination of the reader may 
choose to place it. 

Sir William Musgrave, the great 
print-collector, had paid some atten- 
tion to the chronology of the De 
Grammont Memoirs. “ From many 
circumstances,” he says, “the events 
mentioned in these Memoirs appear 
to have happened between the years 
1663 and 1665.” But this is evi- 
dently too restricted; and I shall 
now attempt to shew that the several 
events mentioned in the Memoirs 
may, with very few exceptions (if 
any), be confined to the period of the 
Count’s residence in England, from 
May 1662 to October 1669. 

Hamilton has divided his work 
into eleven very unequal chapters. 
The first five relate only Continental 
adventures; and the six last, by far 
the largest part of the work, are con- 


+ Hist, of Lit, vol. iv. p. 604. 
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fined to the Count’s adventures and 
amours in the court of Charles II. 
Hamilton is very particular in telling 
us the period of the Count’s arrival. 
“The Chevalier De Grammont ar- 
rived about two years after the Re- 
storation.” .... “It wasin the height 
of the rejoicings they were making 
for this new queen [Catherine of Bra- 
ganza] that the Chevalier de Gram- 
mont arrived, to contribute to its 
magnificence and diversions.” Ca- 
therine landed at Portsmouth on the 
14th May, 1662, and on the 2lst of 
the same month was married at 
Portsmouth to King Charles IT. On 
the 29th they arrived at Hampton 
Court ; and on the 2d June the lord- 
mayor and aldermen made their ad- 
dresses to the queen at Whitehall, 
“ and did present her with a gold cup, 
and 1000/. in gold therein.” I may 
mention incidentally here, that the 
Duke of Southampton, the king’s 
son by the Countess of Castlemaine, 
was born at Whitchall, some time be- 
tween the departure of the king to 
Portsmouth to meet his bride, and 
his return to Whitehall with his 
wife, not, unhappily, “to put Ma- 
dam Castlemaine’s nose out of joint,” 
as Mr. Pepys at first suspected she 
would. 

The event of the count’s arrival is 
mentioned in Chapter 1; and the 
only other circumstance mentioned in 
the same chapter is the duel between 

oung Harry Jermyn and Colonel 
homas Howard, described by Pepys 
under its proper date :— 


19 Aug. 1662.—Mr. Coventry did tell 
us of the duell between Mr. Jermyn, ne- 
phew to my Lord St. Albans, and Colo- 
nel Giles Rawlins, the latter of whom is 
killed, and the first mortally wounded, as 
itis thought. They fought against Cap- 
tain Thomas Howard, my Lord Carlisle’s 
brother, and another unknown ; who, they 
say, had armour on, that they could not 
be hurt, so that one of their swords 
went up to the hilt against it, They had 
horses ready, and are fled. But what is 
most strange, Howard sent one challenge 
before, but they could not meet till yes- 
terday, at the old Pall Mall at St. James ; 
and he would not to the last tell Jermyn 
what the quarrel was; nor do anybody 
know. The court is much concerned in 
this fray, and Iam glad of it; hoping 
that it will cause some good laws against 
it.” 


Mr. Bohn has missed this capital 
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illustration of De Grammont, and 
Lord Braybrooke the capital illus- 
tration of Pepys, contained in De 
Grammont. 

Chapter 7, like Chapter 6, has 
only two events to attract the chro- 
nological student—the splendid mas- 
querade given by the queen, at which 
Lady Muskerry appeared in the 
Babylonian dress; and the period 
“when the queen was given over by 
her physician.” Editors hitherto have 
only helped us to the latter of the 
two events ; but the former is of far 

_more importance. A masquerade at 
court was too great an occurrence to 
escape either Pepys or Evelyn. Eve- 
lyn was present :— 


“2 Feb. 1664-5,.—I saw a masq per- 
form’d at Court by 6 gentlemen and 6 
ladies, surprising his Ma‘y, it being Can. 
dlemas-day.” 


Pepys is more particular, though 
he had not the good fortune to be 
present :— 


. “3 Feb. 1664—5.—Mrs. Pickering did 
at my Lady Sandwich’s command tell 
me the manner of a masquerade before 
the king and court the other day. Where 
six women (my Lady Castlemaine 
and Duchess of Monmouth being two of 
them), and six men (the Duke of Mon. 
mouth, and Lord Avon, and Monsieur 
Blanfort, being three of them) in vizards, 
but most rich and antique dresses, did 
dance admirably and most gloriously.” 


The queen was given over by the 
physicians in October 1663. She was 
so ill that her head was shaved, and 
pigeons put to her feet. Growing 
worse, Mr. Pepys sent (22d Oct.) to 
stop the making of his velvet cloak, 
“till I see whether she lives or dies.” 
But this countermanding was unne- 
cessary, the queen recovering, much 
to the surprise of Miss Stewart, and 
greatly to the disappointment of the 

ing. 

The events in Chapter 8, to which 
it is new necessary to allude, are 
first, the audience of the Muscovite 
ambassadors ; second, the period 
when Lady Chesterfield was driven 
into retirement in the county of 
Derby ; third, the period when 
Margaret Brook was married to Sir 
John Denham. “He,” the Earl of 
Chesterfield, “was informed,” says 
Hamilton, “that he was sent for to 
attend the Queen at an audience she 
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gave to seven or eight Muscovite 
ambassadors.” Now when was this? 
Mr. Bohn offers us no assistance. 
Let us see what common enough 
books, Pepys and Evelyn, can do for 
us in this emergency :— 


«© 299 Dec. 1662.—Saw the audience of 
the Muscovite Ambass". which was with 
extraordinary state, his retinue being nu- 
merous, all clad in vesis of several co- 
lours, with buskins after y® Eastern 
manners; their caps of furr; tunicks 
richly embrodred with gold and pearls 
made a glorious shew.”—Evetyn. 

“5 Jany. 1662-3.—To the King’s 
Chamber, whither by and by the Russia 
Embassadors come.” — Pepys. 


The arrival of the Muscovite am- 
bassadors, though not the particular 
audience thus satisfactorily settled, 
the next event is the period when 
the Countess of Chesterfield (the 
heroine of the Memoirs) was sent 
into the country by her jealous- 

ated husband, as the wits and gal- 
ants of the court chose to call the 
courageous earl, who was unwilling 
to wink at the dishonour of his wife. 
The cause of the Countess of Ches- 
terfield’s retirement was, her open 
and very indiscreet conduct with the 
Duke of York. 


“3 Nov. 1662.—He [Pierce] tells me 
how the Duke of York is smitten in love 
with my Lady Chesterfield ; and so much 
that the Duchesse of York hath com. 
plained to the King and her father about 
it, and my Lady Chesterfield is gone 
into the country for it.”—Perys, 


This was, perhaps, only a temporary 
banishment ; for if Hamilton’s nar- 
rative is correct, and there is no rea- 
son to doubt its accuracy in this 
matter, she was certainly in town 
when the Muscovite ambassador had 
his audience of the queen, nearly two 
months after the period assigned by 
Pepys. But this was too interesting 
an event for Pepys to be concise 
upon. He has more to say :— 


“ 19 Jany. 1662-3.—This day, by Dr, 
Clarke, I was told the occasion of my Lord 
Chesterfield’s going and taking his lady 
(my Lord Ormond's daughter) from court. 
lt seems he not only hath been long jea- 
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lous of the Duke of York, but did fiad 
them two talking together, though there 
were others in the room, and the lady by 
all opinions a most good virtuous woman, 
He the next day (of which the duke 
was warned by somebody that saw the 
passion my Lord Chesterfield was in the 
night before) went and told the duke 
how much he did apprehend himself 
wronged, in his picking out his lady of 
the whole court to be the subject of his 
dishonour; which the duke did answer 
with great calmnesse, not seeming to un. 
derstand the reason of complaint, and 
that was all that passed: but my lord 
did presently pack his lady into the 
country in Derbyshire near the Peake ; 
which is become a proverb at court, to 
send a man’s wife to the Peake when 
she vexes him.”"—Perpys. 


It appears from official books to 
which i have had access, that Lord 
Chesterfield set out for the country 
on the 12th May, 1663; and from 
his “ Short Notes,” referred to in the 
Memoirs before his Correspondence, 
that he remained at Bretby in Derby- 
shire with his wife throughout the 
summer of that year. Ilis example 
was catching :— 


“The Duke of Monmouth has so little 
employment in state affairs, that he has 
been at leisure to send two fine ladies out 
of town. My Lord Grey has carried his 
wife into Northumberland ; and my Lady 
Wentworth’s ill eyes did find cause, as 
she thought, to carry her daughter into 
the country in so much haste that it 
makes a great noise, and was done sure 
in some great passion. My Lord Grey 
was long in believing the Duke of Mon- 
mouth an unfaithful friend to him.. He 
gave her but one night to take leave, pack 
up, aad begone.”— Countess of Sunder. 
land to II. Sidney, Jan. 30, 1679-80." 


Other instances might be given, 
but this is, perhaps, sufficient. 

None of the biographers of Sir 
John Denham tell us when his se- 
cond marriage took place. But we 
must not look to printed books for 
every kind ofinformation. We must 
extend our inquiries further, and 
may sometimes do so with success. 
Denham’s marriage to Margaret 
Brook is recorded in the register of 
Westminster Abbey, under the 25th 
of May, 1665. Poor Miss Brook! 
She was cold in her grave, like Lady 


* Diary and Correspondence, by Blencowe, vol. i. p. 265. 
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Chesterfield, before De Grammont 
had married Miss Hamilton, or the 
period we have assigned to these 
Memoirs had well-nigh closed. 

The death of Lady Denham, men- 
tioned in Chapter 9, took place 6th 
January, 1666-7. Hamilton accuses 
the poet of making away with his 
wife. ‘ The precedent of Lord Ches- 
terfield was not,” he says, “sufficiently 
bitter for the revenge he meditated ; 
besides, he had no country-house to 
which he could carry his unfortunate 
wife. This being the case, the old 
villain made her travel a much longer 
journey without stirring out of Lon- 
don.” Pepys mentions her death :— 


«7 Jany. 1666-7.—Lord Brouncker 
tells me that my Lady Denham is at 
last dead. Some suspect her poisoned, 
but it will be best known when her 
body is opened to-day, she dying yester- 
day morning. The Duke of York is 
troubled for her, but hath declared he 
will never have another public mistress 
again, which I shall be glad of, and would 
the king would do the like.”—Perys. 


The lampoons of the day, some of 
which are to be found in Andrew 
Marvell's works, more than insinu- 
ated that she was deprived of life by 
a mixture infused into some chocolate. 
Aubrey says (Letters, &c. vol. ii. p. 
319) she “ was poisoned by the hands 
of the co. of Roc. with chocolatte.” 
I cannot imagine for a moment to 
whom Aubrey alludes; not the 
Countess of Rochester, surely : there 
was no Countess of Rochester at the 
time. A Key to Count Grammont’s 
Memoirs (8vo. 1715) says that “ the 
Duchess of York was strongly sus- 
pected of having poisoned her with 
powder of diamonds.” But the ques- 
tion is, was she poisoned? “ It ap- 
pears,” says Mr. Bohn, “ that her 
body was never opened.” Mr. Bohn, 
however, is very much misinformed. 
Her body was opened, and at her own 
desire, but no sign of poison found. 
This curious piece of information, 
hitherto overlooked by all who have 
written on the subject, is contained 
in a letter from Lord Orrery to the 
Duke of Ormond, dated Charleville, 
January 25, 1666-7. His words are, 
“ My Lady Denham’s body, at her 
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own desire, was opened, but no sign 
of poison found.” * 

The same chapter which mentions 
the death of Lady Denham, contains 
Miss Hobart’s celebrated sketch of the 
principal persons at court: “ To the 
best,” she says, “ of my knowledge, 
without injury to any one, for I abo- 
minate the trade of scandal.” Of 
Aubrey de Vere, Earl of Oxford, Miss 
Hobart observes—she is addressing 
Miss Temple :— 


“ The Earl of Oxford fell in love with 
a handsome, graceful actress, belonging 
to the Duke’s Theatre, who performed to 
perfection, particularly the part of Roxana, 
in a very fashionable new play, insomuch 
that she ever after retained that name. 
This creature being both very virtuous 
and very modest, or, if you please, won. 
derfully obstinate, proudly rejected the 
addresses and presents of the Earl of 
Oxford. This resistance inflamed his 
passion ; he had recourse to invectives, 
and even to spells, but allin vain. ‘lhis 
disappointment had such effect upon him, 
that he could neither eat nor drink ; this 
did not signify to him ; but his passion 
at length became so violent, that he could 
neither play nor smoke. In this ex- 
tremity, Love had recourse to Hymen, 
The Earl of Oxford, one of the first peers 
of the realm, is, you know, a very hand. 
some man; he is of the Order of the 
Garter, which greatly adds to an air 
naturally noble. In short, from his out- 
ward appearance you would suppose he 
was really possessed of some sense ; but 
as soon as ever you hear him speak, you 
are perfectly convinced of the contrary. 
This passionate lover presented her with 
a promise of marriage, in due form, signed 
with his own hand ; she would not, how. 
ever, rely upon this, but the next day 
she thought there would be no danger, 
when the earl himself came to her lodg- 
ings attended by aclergyman, and another 
man for a witness. The marriage was 
accordingly solemnised with all due 
ceremonies, in the presence of one of her 
fellow-players, who attended as a witness 
on her part. You will suppose, perhaps, 
that the new countess had nothing to do 
but appear at court according to her 
rank, and to display the earl’s arms upon 
her carriage. This was far from being 
the case. When examination was made 
concerning the marriage, it was found to 
be a mere deception: it appeared that 
the pretended priest was one of my lord's 
trumpeters, and the witness his kettle- 


* Orrery State Papers, fol. 1742, p. 219. 
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drummer. The parson and his companion 
never appeared after the ceremony was 
over; and as for the other witnesses, they 
endeavoured to persuade her that the 
Sultana Roxana might have supposed, 
in some part or other of a play, that she 
was really married. It was all to no 
purpose that the poor creature claimed 
the protection of the laws of God and 
man, both which were violated and abused, 
as well as herself, by this infamous im- 
position, In vain did she throw herself 
at the king’s feet to demand justice : she 
had only to rise up again without redress ; 
and happy might she think herself to 
receive an annuity of 1000 crowns, and 
to resume the name of Roxana, instead 
of Countess of Oxford.” 


Hlere is a good deal of confusion, 
to which further confusion has been 
added by the annotators. Roxana is 
a character in Lee’s Rival Queens ; 
but the Rival Queens was brought 
out at the King’s Theatre, not the 
Duke's; and the actress seduced by 
the Earl of Oxford belonged, Hamil- 
ton tells us, to the Duke's Theatre. 
We are assured by Mr. Bohn, on the 
authority of previous annotators, that 
the actress thus seduced by the earl 
was Mrs. Marshall, who acted Roxana 
in Lee's Rival Queens ; but Malone 
had disposed of this belief in the year 
1800 in a note to one of Dryden’s 
Letters ; and it is very curious how 
Scott, who had Malone’s Dryden 
pretty well by heart, should fave 
missed it when he was seeing his 
De Grammont through the press. 
After disposing of Mrs. Marshall's 
claim to be considered the person, 
Malone makes a very near guess 
when he names Mrs, Frances Dayen- 
port instead :— 


“The person seduced probably was 
Mrs, Frances Davenport, an eminent 
actress in the Duke of York’s company, 
who was celebrated for her performance 
of Roxolana in Davenant’s Siege of Rhodes, 
1662, and in another Roxolana in Lord 
Orrery’s Mustapha in 1665. She acted 
in Dryden’s Maiden Queen in 1668, but 
her name is not found in any of the plays 
performed by the Duke of Y ork’s servants 
after they removed to Dorset Gardens in 
1671; and Downes, the prompter of that 
playhouse, mentions in his quaint lan- 
guage, that she was before that time ‘ by 
force of love erept from the stage.’” 


The editor of this new edition has 
had some idea faintly glimmering in 
his mind that Roxolana, and not 
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Roxana, was the lady thus infamously 
seduced by the founder of the Oz- 
Jord Blues. He inserts, without re- 
mark, the following extract from 
Evelyn :— 

“9 Jan. 1661-2.—I saw the third 
part of the Siege of Rhodes. In this acted 
y® faire and famous comedian, called 
Roxolana, from y® part she perform’d ; 
and I think it was the last, she being 
taken to be the Earl of Oxford’s misse, 
as at that time they began to call lewd 
women.” 


Fepys, as usual, comes in to sup- 
port the accuracy of his friend and 
fellow-memorialist :-— 


“18 Feb. 1661-2.—To the Opera and 
saw The Law against Lovers, a good play 
and well performed, especially the little 
girls (whom I never saw act before) 
dancing and singing ; and were it not 
for her, the loss of Roxolana would spoil 
the house. 

“ 27 Dec. 1662.—With my wife to the 
Duke’s Theatre, and saw the second part 
of Rhodes done with the new Roxolana; 
which do it rather better in all respects 
for person, voice, and judgment, than the 
first Roxolana.” 


The new Roxolana was Mrs. Bet- 
terton ; the old Roxolana, “ Lord Ox- 
ford’s misse,” either Frances or Eliza- 
beth Davenport; for it must be borne 
in mind that there were two sisters of 
the name of Davenport on the stage 
of the Duke’s Theatre at this time. 
I suspect, however, it was the younger 
sister, Betty, as she was commonly 
called, that was “erept the stage” by 
the Earl of Oxford. The eldest was 
on the stage in 1668 :— 


“7 April, 1668, — The eldest Daven. 
port is, it seems, gone to be kept by 
somebody, which I am glad of, she being 
a very bad actor.”—Perys. 


It appears from Lilly’s Nativities 
in the Ashmolean Museum, that the 
Earl of Oxford’s son by Roxolana 
was born 17th April, 1664, and Roxo- 
lana herself 3d March, 1642. When- 
ever a new edition of De Grammont 
is again required (and a new one is 
very much needed), I hope to see no 
more confusion in this matter. Ima 
add, that the next editor will do well 
to refer to Malone’s note about the 
age of the Earl of Oxford, who proves 
from indisputable evidence that Lord 
Oxford was seventy-five instead of 
being, as Mr. Bohn and other anno- 
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tators state, upwards of eighty at his 
death. 


The eleventh chapter of the Me- 
moirs is equally true to the chrono- 
logy of history. Here we have the 
story of Lord Rochester's residence 
as a German doctor in Tower Street, 
and that famous adventure of Miss 
Jennings and Miss Price disguised as 
orange-girls. No one has told us 
when Rochester assumed the part of 
Alexander Bendo, and issued his bill 
detailing what he had done and 
what he could do; but there is reason 
to believe that it was before the 26th 
May, 1665, when he ran off with the 
rich heiress he ——ne married. 
Hie was at the attack on Bergen on 
the 2d August, 1665, at the great 
fight at sea in 1666, and married to 
Elizabeth Mallet, “ the melancholy 
heiress,” as Hamilton calls her, be- 
fore the 4th February, 1666-7, when 
Pepys records that he had seen them 
at court as man and wife. Hamilton 
connects the two events,—Rochester’s 
City residence, and Miss Jennings 
and Miss Price’s disguise as orange- 
girls. Pepys is silent about the Ger- 
man doctor, but Miss Jennings’ ad- 
venture did not escape him :— 


“21 Feb. 1664-5..-My Lady Sand- 
wich tells me what mad freaks the mayds 
of honour at court have: that Mrs. Jen- 
nings, one of the dutchesse’s maids, the 
other day dressed herself like an orange- 
wench, and went up and down and cried 
oranges ; till falling down, or by some 
accident, her fine shoes were discerned, 
and she put to a great deal of shame.” 


Hamilton's description is quite 
in keeping with the narrative in 
Pepys :— 

“ He [Brouncker] was, however, sur- 
prised to see them have much better shoes 
and stockings than women of that rank 
generally wear ; and that the little orange- 
girl, in getting out of a very high coach, 
shewed one of the handsomest legs he 
had ever seen.” 


Miss Jennings was not very likely 
to have made a second disguise of 
this description, so that we may as- 
sume fairly enough that Pepys and 
Hamilton record the same adventure. 
It deserves to be remembered that 
this Miss Jennings was afterwards 
the reduced Duchess of Tyrconnel, 
who sat at the New Exchange and 
played the part of the “ White Mil- 
iner,” an adventure still more no- 
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torious than her trip to the German, 
Alexander Bendo. 

The visit of the court to Tunbridge 
Wells, described in the same chapter 
(Chapter 10), must have taken place 
before the 3d June, 1665, because Lord 
Muskerry, who was killed in the fa- 
mousaction of 3d June, 1665, attended 
the court on that occasion with his 
wife, the celebrated Babylonian Prin- 
cess of these entertaining Afemoirs. 
The court was at Tunbridge in July 
1663, and again in July 1666. Hamil- 
ton has confounded, i fancy, the two 
visits. Lord Muskerry and Nell 
Gwynne, he says, were both present. 
Now Lord Muskerry was dead before 
the second visit, and Nell was un- 
known when the first took place. 
Another historical event referred to 
in this chapter was the visit of the 
Duke of York to the county whose 
name he bore. This took place in 
August 1665. <A third is the death 
of Edward Montagu before Bergen, 
2d August, 1665; a fourth, the 
Duchess of York’s being in love with 
Henry Sydney, discovered while the 
court was at York in August 1665 ; 
and a fifth, the commencement of 
the duke’s partiality for Arabella 
Churchill, another consequence of 
his visit to the north. The eleventh 
and last chapter preserves the same 
historical consistency to the seven 
rears over which the events recorded 
in the Memvirs may safely be con- 
fined ;—the marriage of the Duke of 
Monmouth (20 April, 1663); the 
visit of the court to Bristol in Sep- 
tember 1663; the birth of Henry 
Fitzroy, earl of Euston and duke of 
Grafton, on the 20th September, 1663; 
the return of the court to London on 
the 2d October, 1663 ; the mention of 
the fitting out of the Guinea fleet in 
August 1664; the expedition against 
Gigery in October 1664; the marriage 
of La Belle Stuart in March 1667 ; 
the duel of the Duke of Buckingham 
and the Earl of Shrewsbury, 16th 
January, 1667-8; Lord Buckhurst 
carrying off Nell Gwynne in July 
1667; the attack on Henry Killigrew, 
18th May, 1669; and the marriage of 
Count Grammont to Elizabeth Ha- 
milton in 1668. Here the Memoirs 
end, De Grammont returning to 
France with his wife and family in 
October 1669 :— 


“T writt to you yesterday by the 
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Comte de Grammont,”’ Charles IT. writes 
to his sister, the Duchess of Orleans, 
24th October, 1669 ; “ but L believe this 
letter wiil sooner come to your handes, 
for he goes by the way of Diep with his 
wife and family; and now tliat I have 
named her, 1 cannot chuse but again 
desire you to be kind to her ; for besides 
the meritt her family has on both sides, 
she is as good a creature as ever lived. 
1 believe she will passe for a handsome 
woman in France, though she has not 
yett since her lying in, recovered that 
geod shape she had before, and I am 
affraide never will.”’* 


I have thus reduced a book which, 
as Walpole says, has really nothing to 
do with chronology, into something 
like chronological exactness. A few 
events, however, still remain out- 
standing,—such as the creation of the 
Countess of Castlemaine to be Duchess 
of Cleveland, somewhat antedated in 
the book, for the creation did not take 
place till the 3d August, 1670; the 
intrigue of the duchess with Colonel 
Churchill apparently placed some 
seven or eight years before hand; the 
letter to Lord Cornwallis about his 
father-in-law, Sir Stephen Fox, which 
could not possibly have been written 
before the 27th December, 1673, when 
Lord Cornwallis married Sir Stephen 
Fox's daughter, and the reference in 
the last page but one to the publica- 
tionof Ovid's Zpistles, “translated into 
English verse “ the greatest wits at 
court ;” when it is very well ascer- 
tained that the earliest printed edition 
of Ovid's Epistles in English verse 
was published in the year 1680, six- 
teen years too late to have suggested 
to Miss Jennings her parody on the 
“ Epistle of Ariadne to Theseus,” ad- 
dressed to the perfidious Jermyn, 
and containing a description of the 
perils and monsters that awaited him 
in Guinea. Perhaps, after all, no 
reference whatever was intended to 
the printed edition; and that the 
word published must be taken in its 
ordinary sense of circulated, though 
now commonly applied to what is 
printed. 

The Count de Grammont, who 
died on the 30th January, 1707, is 
said to have dictated these Memoirs 
to his vivacious brother-in-law. “I 
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only hold the pen,” says Hamilton, 
“while he directs it to the most 
remarkable and secret passages of his 
life.” This is in Chapter 1; in the 
eleventh and last chapter he says, 
“ We profess to insert nothing in 
these Memoirs but what we have 
heard from the mouth of him whose 
actions and sayings we transmit to 
posterity.” And a little farther on 
the same page he observes, “ For my 
own part I should never have thought 
that the attention of the Count de 
Grammont, which is at present so 
sensible to inconveniencies and dan- 
gers, would have ever permitted him 
to entertain amorous thoughts upon 
the road, if he did not himself dictate 
to me what I am now writing.” No 
one has thought for a moment 
that De Grammont was, in point of 
fact, the author of the Memoirs which 
bear his name. His excellence as a 
man of wit was entirely limited to 
conversation. He is said, however, 
to have sold the MS. for 1500 livres; 
and it is added that when the MS. 
was brought to Fontenelle, then 
censor of the press, he refused to 
license it on account of the scandalous 
conduct imputed to the court in a 
party at quinze, described in the third 
chapter. “In fact,” says Scott, 
“ Grammont, like many an old gen- 
tleman, seems to have recollected the 
gaieties of his youth with more com- 
plaisance than was necessary, and has 
drawn them in pretty strong colours 
in that part of the work which is 
more particularly his own. He 
laughed at poor Fontenelle’s scruples, 
and complained to the chancellor, who 
forced the censor to acquiesce.” The 
censor, it is said, might have retorted 
upon Grammont the answer which 
the count made to a widow who 
received coldly his compliments of 
condolence on her husband's death, 
“ Nay, madam, if that is the way you 
take it, I care as little about it as you 
do!” 

It is a somewhat singular omission 
on the part of all the editors and 
annotators of De Grammont, that 
they do not tell us when the first 
edition of the Memoirs appeared. If 
the beok was printed in De Gram- 
mont’s lifetime, which the story of 


* Dalrymple’s Memoirs, 4to. 1773, Appx. p. 26. 
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the license granted by Fontenelle 
to the count himself certainly sup- 

there must have been an edi- 
tion before 1707, the year in which 
the count died ; whereas the earliest 
edition described by Watt, and, what 
is more, the earliest edition preserved 
in the British Museum, is an edition 
in 12mo., printed at Cologne in 1713. 
I am inclined to think that there is 
no edition of a prior date, and for 
this reason, that had the book been 
published in the count’s lifetime, we 
should have had an English trans- 
lation of it before that of Boyer in 
1714, unquestionably the earliest 
English translation of the work. I 
was once willing to think that this 
publication had been withheld to that 
year from motives of delicacy towards 
many mentioned in the work who 
were still alive. For instance, the 
Earl of Chesterfield, who makes so 
conspicuous a figure in the work, 
and Progers, another person not very 
delicately referred to in one of the 
chapters, were both removed by death 
in 1713, the year in which the first 
Cologne edition appeared. But this 
supposition is of very little value, for 
when the first English translation 
appeared, seven different persons 
particularly referred to in the work 
were still alive: Sir Stephen Fox 
and Sir Charles Lyttelton, both 
of whom died in 1716; Lady Lyttel- 
ton (Miss Temple that was), who 
died in 1718; the great Duke of 
Marlborough, who died in 1722; 
Mrs. Godfrey (Arabella Churchill), 
who died in 1730; the Duchess of 
Tyrconnel (Frances Jennings), who 
died in 1731; and the Duchess of 
Buccleuch (the widow of Monmouth 
and the Earl of Cornwallis), the last 
survivor of Hamilton’s heroes and 
heroines, who died on the 6th of 
February, 1731-2, in the eighty- 
first year of her age. To the 
three ladies, Jennings, Temple, and 
Churchill, the Memoirs of De Gram- 
mont must have been a very unwel- 
come publication; and any delicacy 
that existed towards Lord Chester- 
field must have been felt in a much 
stronger degree for three ladies alive 
to remember and regret the frailties 
and follies of their youth. It is 
almost unnecessary to add, that the 
work attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion at the time,—so much attention, 


indeed, that a tract, price twopence, 
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was published in 1715, called, A 


Key to Count Grammont’s Memoirs, 
and Boyer's bald translation of the 
book reprinted in 1719. Ifa“ key” 
was necessary then, still more neces- 
sary is it now, for very few books 
stand so much in need of historical 
illustration. Whenever Mr. Bohn 
ventures on a new edition of the De 
Grammont Memoirs, he may be 
thankful to us for still further illus- 
trations ; but the task, perhaps, may 
be taken up by other hands. Be this 
as it may, or when it will (the 
sooner the better), let us gossip a 
little about the book, and suggest 
a few further points for illustra- 
tion before we have done with it. 

I cannot imagine a better motto 
for De Grammont than a line in 
Lord Lansdowne, copied by Pope 
into one of his own poems,— 


“ All by the king’s example lived and 
loved.” 


And what an example it was! The 
king thought seriously of nothing 
but dancing, dissipation, and seduc- 
tion. The Duke of York, with as 
many vicious habits as his brother, 
and with some worse, was of a graver 
caste of character, and, unfortunately, 
less idle; for all his business habits 
were very little to his own or his 
brother’s advantage. The queen, 
weaned into complete indifference, 
was obliged to put up with the at- 
tendance upon her person of the 
avowed mistress of the king, to hear 
of the new titles and pensions she 
was receiving, and her frequent con- 
finements in the chambers adjoin- 
ing her own apartments. The re- 
monstrances of Clarendon only has- 
tened his disgrace. Albemarle, in 
his chambers in the Cockpit, was in- 
different to what he saw ; and Ormond 
was in Ireland, remote from the 
scene of constant dissipation. The 
court increased in licentiousness soon 
after the death of the virtuous 
Southampton. Men like the Duke of 
Buckingham, the Earl of Rochester, 
and Lord Crofts, kept the king in one 
continual change of licentious excite- 
ment. The very grooms of the cham- 
ber wereso many ministering assistants 
to increase the circle of his pleasures. 
Fellows like Tom Killigrew, Tom 
Chiffinch, Ned Progers, and Bap May, 
were fertile resources for novelty of 
enjoyment. Neither the queen nor 
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the duchess, with all their own 
watchfulness, and the guardianship 
of a couple of old dames called the 
Mothers of the Maids, could kee 

their female attendants —maids-of- 
honour, as they were named —from 
the anaes set hourly to seduce 
them. Every three years they were 
renewed, and not one on the list, 
from the first to the last, Ann Kil- 
ligrew excepted, can safely be said 
to have come through that fiery trial 
uninjured by the tempter. The 
ladies about the court, married and 
mothers withal, set, it is true, a ver 

indifferent example to the maids-of- 
honour. The Duchess of York her- 
self was at last contaminated by 
what she saw around her. There 
cannot, I think, be now any doubt of 
her intrigue with the handsome 
Sydney—Henry Sydney, afterwards 
Earl of Romney, and the brother of 
Algernon and Waller’s Sacharissa. 
See on what testimony it rests. 
Hamilton more than hints at it; Bi- 
shop Burnet is very pointed aboutit in 
his History; Reresby just mentions 
it; but Pepys is full and particular. 
He refers to it in three distinct places 
and on three distinct authorities : — 


*© 16 Nov. 1665.—As an infinite secret 
my lord tells me that the factions are 
high between the king and the duke, 
and all the court are in an uproar with 
their loose amours; the Duke of York 
being in love desperately with Mrs. 
Stewarte. Nay, that the duchesse her- 
self is fallen in love with her new master- 
of-the-horse, one Harry Sidney, and an. 
other Harry Savill. So that God knows 
what will be the end of it. 

“9 Jany. 1665-6.—Pierce tells me 
how greata difference hath been between 
the duke and duchesse, he suspecting 
her to be naught with Mr. Sidney. But, 
someway or other, the matter is made up ; 
but he was banished the court, and the 
duke for many days did not speak to the 
duchesse at all. 

“15 Oct. 1666,—Colvill tells me of 
the viciousness of the court. That there 
really were amours between the duchesse 
and Sidney.” 


But the evidence is not yet at an 


end. “How could the Duke of York 
make my mother a Papist?” said the 
Princess Mary to Dr. Burnet. “The 
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duke caught a man in bed with her,” 
said the doctor, “ and then had power 
to make her do any thing.” The 
prince, who sat by the fire, said, 
* Pray, madam, ask the doctor a few 
more questions ?”* 

This Henry Sidney, whose Diary 
and Correspondence is a recent pub- 
lication, was one of the handsomest 
men of the court of King Charles IT. 
I never look on his monument in 
the chancel of St. James’s Church in 
Piccadilly, looking down on the fine 
foliage of Grinling Gibbons, but I 
recall to mind the whole history 
of his career. How different a cha- 
racter from his brother Algernon! 
He was much with Nell Gwynne, 
and was one of her executors. King 
William had a great regard for him, 
and created him Earl of Romney. 
Swift knew something of him (he 
must have met him at Sheen, at Sir 
William Temple’s), and has left a 
defamatory character of him in a few 
words; he calls him “ an old, vicious, 
illiterate rake, without any sense of 
truth or honour.” But then he had 
promised to be of assistance to Swift, 
then young and dependent on Tem- 
ple. Had Romney kept his word, 
we might have had a character of 
him from Swift, combining the talents 
of Philip, the virtues of Algernon, 
and all his own personal and indi- 
vidual graces. Swift, somewhat in a 
similar way, neglected Dr. Johnson, 
and we know the result. How diffi- 
cult it is to judge uprightly of men 
to whom we have been or ought to 
have been under obligations ! 

The king, it is now very well 
known, was not the first who en- 
joyed the favours of the Countess of 
Castlemaine. Hamilton hints as 
much. “Lord Chesterfield,” he 
says, “had been much hated by the 
king, because he had been much be- 
loved by Lady Castlemaine: it was 
reported that he had been in_her 
good graces prior to her marriage, 
and as neither of them denied it, it 
was the more generally believed.” 
There cannot be a doubt of this; it 
rests on the testimony of her own 
letters, printed in a very readable 
book, talled, Letters of Philip, second 
Earl of Chesterfield (8vo. 1829) ; 


ss 


* Spence’s Anecdotes, Ed. Singer, p. 329. Spence gives the ‘ Dean of Winton ” 


as his authority. 
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and if other evidence were wanting, 
we have it in one of Lord Dart- 
mouth’s Notes on Burnet's Own 
Times. Speaking of the Countess of 
Sussex, born 29th of February, 
1660-1, Lord Dartmouth writes, 
“This was the Countess of Sussex 
whom the king adopted for his 
daughter, though Lord Castlemaine 
always looked upon her to be his, and 
left her his estate when he died ; but 
she was generally understood to be- 
long to another, the old Earl of 
Chesterfield, whom she resembled 
very much both in face and in per- 
son.” 

The Chesterfield volume contains 
several very curious illustrations of 
the De Grammont Memoirs. The 
infamous Lady Carnegy, afterwards 
Lady Southesk, was just as bad before 
she was married as she was after it. 
This celebrated woman was the 
daughter of the Duke of Hamilton, 
who died of the wounds he received 
at the battle of Worcester. All 
that Hamilton says of her is more 
than confirmed by her own letters. 
Another curious illustration afforded 
by the same volume is a letter,— 


“ From Mrs. Price, maid-of-honour to her 
Majesty, who sent me a pair of Italian 
Gloves: — 


“« My lord, 


“« These are the gloves that I did mention 

Last night, and twas with the intention 

that you should give me thanks and wear 
them, 

for I most willingly can spare them. 

When you this packet first doe see, 

dam mee, crie you, she has writ to mee ; 

I had better be at Bretby still, 

than troubled with love against my will ; 

Besides, this is not all my sorrow, 

She writ to-day, she'll come to-morrow, 

then you consider the adventure, 

And think you never shall content her. 

But when you doe the inside see, 

You I find things are but astheyshould be, 

and that is neither love nor passion, 

but only for your recreation. 


“] had a mind that you should see 
these enclosed papers, which were writ 
by the Lord Rochester, and that hath 
occasioned you this trouble from 


** Your humble Servant.” 


Lord Rochester, it appears from 
Hamilton, afterwards directed his 
satire against Miss Price, but the 
verses he wrote are, I believe, un- 
known. ‘The poem to Lord Chester- 
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ficld is at least a curiosity. So, in- 
deed, is a letter in the same volume 
with this singular superscription : 
“To one who walked 4 whole nights 
with mee in St. Jeames’ Park, and 
yet I never knew who she was.” 
The celebrated walk of Miss Tem- 

le’s and Miss Ilobart’s described b 
lamilton occurred in St. James's 
Park at nine at night. Hours, in- 
deed, for maids of honour! 

Here let us turn to another matter 
on which we have promised to say 
something. Lord Rochester made 
love (love, shall we call it?) to a 
niece of one of the Mothers of the 
Maids. Her name is not given: she 
is only called Miss Sarah. She had 
some disposition, it is said, for the 
stage; and Hamilton tell us, that 
after Lord Rochester “had enter- 
tained both the niece and the aunt 
for some months in the country, he 
got her entered in the king’s com- 
pany of comedians the next winter ; 
and the public was obliged to him 
for the prettiest, but at the same 
time the worst actress in the king- 
dom.” ‘This, the annotators tell us, 
was Mrs. Barry—“ famous Mrs. 
Barry,” as she was called; and we 
have a long, rambling, incorrect his- 
tory of Mrs. Barry in consequence. 
Surely, however, the description is 
not at all applicable to Mrs. Barry, 
who was, so far from being the pret- 
tiest and the worst actress, that she 
was the ugliest and the best. Look 
at her portrait at Hampton Court in 
Kneller’s large picture of King Wil- 
liam on horseback! She was any 
thing but pretty. “And yet this 
fine creature,” says Tony Aston, “ was 
not handsome, her mouth opening 
most on the right side, which she 
strove to draw in t’other way,”— 
a very indifferent account of the 
“ prettiest actress.” 

But let us come to dates. When 
was Mrs. Barry born? She de- 
parted this life, her monument at 
Acton tells us, on the 7th of Novem- 
ber, 1713, aged fifty-five years. She 
was, consequently, born in 1658, and 
was only eleven years old in 1669, 
the date of the last event related in 
the De Grammont Memoirs. ‘“ The 
time of her appearance on the stage,” 
Mr. Bohuor his annotator says, “ was, 
probabl , not much earlier than 1671, 
in which year she performed in Jom 
Essence, and was, it may be con- 
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jectured, about the age of nineteen :” 
and this, too, in the teeth of her 
epitaph, quoted at the end of the 
note, stating that she was fifty-five in 
1713, and consequently was not nine- 
teen but thirteen in 1671. But the 
play referred to (Tom Essence) did 
not appear in 1671. Mr. Genest, 
a much better authority,* places it 
under the year 1674, and we know it 
was licensed to be printed Nov. 4, 
1676. Mrs. Barry came upon the 
stage; there is every reason to believe, 
in 1674; and the events in the De 
Grammont Memoirs may all be said 
to have taken place (as I have 
shewn) prior to October 1669. Mrs. 
Barry’s name was Elizabeth, not 
Sarah. “* Miss Sarah” certainly was 
not Mrs. Barry. Who, tlten, was 
she? Unquestionably Sarah Cooke, 
an actress at the King’s House, who 
spoke the parane on the first 
night of Rochester's Valentinian, and 
the new prologue on the second 
night. She seems to have been but 
an indifferent actress, and her parts 
were gencrally restricted to prologues 
and epilogues. She is mentioned in 
the State Poems ;{ by Dryden in a 
letter to Tonson,{ and by Sir George 
Etherege, not very decently, ina MS. 
letter now before me. 

Many minor illustrations of the 
Memoirs of De Grammont might 
easily be given. For instance, Ha- 
milton states that the Duchess of 
Monmouth’s fortune was 45000J, 
a-year ; the annotator thinks it was 
a good deal more. The Duke of 
York, a much better authority, fixes 
it at 10,000/. a-year. Walpole’s ac- 
count of Summer Hill, in a letter to 
Bentley, deserves to be quoted in any 
future edition of the book; and 
Evelyn's account of Sir Stephen Fox 
is infinitely to be preferred to the 
dry note of any modern annotator. 
But I shall spare the reader, and 
set to other matters. The king, I 
lave said, was fond of dancing; a 
few extracts from his letters will 
illustrate this not disagreeably :— 


“T shall only tell your Ma‘y that we 
are now thinking how to passe our time ; 
and in the first place, of dancing, in 





* Stage, vol. i. p. 157. 
+ 8vo. 1703, p. 136. 
§ Misc. Aul. p. 155. 
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which we find to [two] difficultyes, the 
one for want of the fidelers, the other, 
for somebody both to teach and assist at 
the danceing the new dances: and I 
have gott my sister to send for Silvius, 
as one that is able to performe both ; 
for the fideldedies my L* Taafe does 
promise to be their convoy, and, in the 
meanetime, we must contente our selves 
with those that make no difference be- 
tweene a himme and a coranto. 


“« To the Queen of Bohemia. 
** Cologne, Aug. 6, 1655.""§ 


“ Pray get me pricked down as many 
new corrants, and sarrabands, and other 
little dances as you can, and bring them 
with you, for I have got a small fiddler, 
that does not play ill on the fiddle. 


“« To Henry Bennett. 
« Bruges, Aug. 18, 1655.’’|| 


This was the king to live in exile. 
“We pass our time,” he says, “as 
well as people can do that have no 
more money, for we dance and play 
as if we had taken the Plate Fleet.” F 

This is a charming book. But it 
is time to put it down. Nor is it 
unpleasant to get away from it. 
What a scene of profligacy it de- 
— What a place was White- 
rall ! — 


*¢ Thither run, 
Some to undo and some to be undone,” 


The very age was profligate in the 
extreme. Yet there were men who 
lived pious and happy lives in the 
reign of Charles II.; and it is plea- 
sant to turn from Ilamilton’s portrait 
of an abandoned court, and picture to 
one’s self the pious lives of Cowley 
and Evelyn, of John Milton and 
Jeremy Taylor, of John Bunyan and 
Henry More, of Margaret Lucas and 
Andrew Marvell, of Richard Baxter 
and honest Izaak Walton ; forcing 
ourselves away (unwillingly, per- 
haps) from Tunbridge Wells and 


Whitehall, to Chertsey and Wootton, 
to Taylor's Golden Grove, to Milton's 
classic shade in the then pleasant re- 
tirement of Bunhill Fields, or to the 
banks of the peaceful river Lee with 
Izaak Walton and his rod. 





¢ Malone, vol. ii, p. 24. 
|| Ellis, vol. iii. p. 576, 2d series. 
{ Charles II. to H. Bennett, Cologn>, Aug. 17, 1655.—Mise. Aul. p. 117. 
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POLITICS AND PERSONALITY ; BEING A FEW GLEANINGS FROM THE 
SESSION, AND SOME TRAITS OF THE DEBATES. 


Ir the secret minds of our leading 
ublic men, of all parties, could be 
aid open to the world, the result 
would be, as we do really believe, a 
very general admission that they are 
individually and collectively ashamed 
of the figure they have cut before 
the country during the past year. 
Proofs enough there are that this 
ought to be their feeling ; but a cor- 
roborative evidence may be found in 
the remarkable silence they have all 
observed as to their own proceedings. 
Yet there have been few periods 
within the memory of the present ge- 
neration of politicians which might 
have yielded such fruitful materials 
to the satirist or the philosopher in 
politics. No ordinary topics, no ordi- 
nary party struggles, have occasioned 
the excitement, the personal conflicts 
by which the late session has been 
characterised. All usual party ties 
have been broken — even the time- 
honoured forms and conventional 
arrangements of either House have 
been disregarded. A great constitu- 
tional crisis has neutralised all se- 
condary considerations. Parties have 
resolved themselves almost into their 
original elements, and the House of 
Commons especially, from having 
been a collection of organised sec- 
tions, regulated by fixed opinions and 
guided by traditionary principles of 
action, presents an actual chaos, in 
which each member is left to form 
fresh alliances, or representatives of 
class interests are forced to make new 
combinations, according to their po- 
litical affinities, while the whole in- 
congruous mass seems but to await 
the advent of a master mind which 
shall give it form, and shape, and a 
definite course of action. From the 
hour that the Corn-bill was car- 
ried and Sir Robert Peel ejected, 
the old and recognised party leaders 
have been as silent on the poli- 
tical errors of each other as if party 
feeling were wholly extinguished or 
effectually in abeyance. Men ranged 
under opposite banners, or, at least, 
who formerly served under leaders 
with hereditary principles and here- 
ditary political systems, have sat op- 
posite each other, it is true :—thus 


far, the old forms have been adhered 
to by those who have been most in- 
terested and active in keeping them 
up But with the ceremonial of op- 
position the difference has ceased. 
All beyond has been a mere pretence ; 
and hens who but a few months 
since were, to all appearance, furious 
foes are now fast friends, perhaps 
with as little of truth in the sem- 
blance. Not that we have not heard, 
and had reason to deplore, the exhi- 
bition during the past session of party 
animosity in its worst shape—that of 
rancorous personality. The records 
of the year will bear down to pos- 
terity some of the most remarkable 
instances of violation of the recog- 
nised decencies of free discussion that 
have happened since the days when 
the House of Commons debated with 
closed doors. Of these we shall 
have occasion presently to speak. 
But the attacks in question have pro- 
ceeded from a section—a power- 
ful one, but still only a section—of 
the House ; and although they have 
been distinguished by singular talent 
and determination of purpose, yet 
those who have made them, although 
personally deserving of high respect, 
are not yet classed among the recog- 
nised party leaders. Parties are 
almost at a dead-lock. 

With the exception of the sec- 
tion of agricultural members and 
consistent Conservative representa- 
tives of towns, who have up to a re- 
cent period borne the name of Pro- 
tectionists, and who would seem to 
have been kept up to fever heat 
chiefly by the indomitable persever- 
ance and enduring indignation of 
Lord George Bentinck, there is no 
one party so opposed to any other in 
the present constitution of the House 
of Commons as to give rise to those 
settled political animosities which 
usually band men together for pur- 
poses of combined action. There is 
no body of men now in the House of 
Commons acting on a clearly defined 
system. All are the mere sport of 
accident ; and if a minister, or one of 
those who by courtesy must be called 
Opposition leaders, throws a bill into 
the arena, they all fall upon it, each 
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for himself, without organisation 
or plan, and no calculation can 
be formed, even at the eleventh 
hour, of what will be its fate. 
We speak, of course, in the pre- 
sent tense, of the House as it was 
before the prorogation. ‘There were 
outward and visible signs of the 
confusion of party combinations, 
almost ridiculous in themselves. Yet 
they deserve to be placed on record, 
as shewing, even more than the most 
solemn declarations of the individu- 
als concerned, how wholly the spirit 
of independence has seized upon our 
public men, and how difficult it will 
be effectually to —— great and 
powerful parties. We refer to the 
positions taken up by the most dis- 
tinguished members, on the re-as- 
sembling of the House of Commons 
after Sir Robert Peel’s last resigna- 
tion. During the former part ofthe 
session a faint imitation had been 
preserved of the old constitutional 
form, by which the government of 
the day, and their supporters, sit on 
one side of the House, while those 
who expect to succeed to the ad- 
ministration and their supporters 
take the opposite side. It is true 
that you heard attacks on the mi- 
nisters from the benches behind them, 
whence eulogies were launched on 
the Opposition leaders ; while some 
of the most sturdy and honest sup- 
porters of the government were to 
be found swelling the ranks of the 
nominal opposition, who treated 
their apparent leaders with con- 
tempt. But still there prevailed a 
parliamentary hypocrisy—a respect 
for traditionary practice, which caused 
these elements without affinity to 
rest in seeming combination. There 
were on both sides traitors to the 
forms, although not to the spirit, of 
the constitution; if, indeed, a more 
ready solution of this practical para- 
dox might not be found in the sud- 
denness of the crisis, and the studied 
mystification of the agencies em- 
ployed, which left independent men 
no time for reflection, but obliged 
them to clutch, as if in the dark, at 
that amount of truth and straight- 
forward policy which lay within their 

The ejection of Sir Robert 
Peel from the government converted 
all this latent disorganisation into an 
open chaos, It was the test which 
decomposed the various elements, if 
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it had not force enough to form them 
into new associations. Sudden enmi- 
ties united with deep-rooted convic- 
tions to produce the most absurd 
and incongruous connexions. With 
the exception of the immediate fol- 
lowers of the Whigs on the one side, 
and of Sir Robert Peel on the other 
(and in neither case were the plighted 
supporters of the leaders very nume- 
rous), the House presented a most 
ridiculous confusion, in the selection 
of seats by the different members. 
It must not be supposed that the 
choice of a place in the House is so 
trivial a matter as it might appear. 
In all popular assemblies it is au im- 
portant consideration, forming a por- 
tion of the data from which statesmen 
and political thinkers draw their 
conclusions. With a new member 
the choice ofa position is always a 
matter of grave thought, as indicating 
the tendency of his inclinations to- 
wards this or that minister or party. 
With men of longer standing, who 
have made any figure in the political 
world, the slightest change in their 
customary seat, even though it be 
only to move three or four places 
down the House, is understood to 
imply some serious change in their 
arty ties. What, then, must have 
n the effect of the chequered 
aspect of parties at the time to which 
we refer! The intentions of the 
parties were conveyed, not so much 
by a change as by a general retention 
of their seats ; instead of then passing 
across the House, according to cus- 
tom, on the change of ministry. Still, 
some passed over ; which made the 
stopping of the others still more sig- 
nificant. For instance, Lord George 
Bentinck, Lord John Manners, Mr. 
Disraeli, Mr. George Bankes, and 
the great majority of the Protection- 
ists, continued to occupy the same 
seats, below the first gangway, on 
the government side ; notwithstand- 
ing that the ministerial benches were 
filled by their hereditary antagonists. 
On the other hand, many men who 
had been reckoned as stanch mem- 
bers of the Whig party, still held their 
seats on the Opposition bench, side 
by side with their former Conservative 
opponents. We may mention Mr. 
Bernal as one striking instance, while 
Mr. Bernal Osborne went over with 
the Whigs, although he had deve- 
loped much more decided tendencies 
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towards Radicalism than his father. 
The Radicals, if we can speak of 
them as a party at all, were ludi- 
crously dispersed and divided. Mr. 
Ifume end Mr. Williams were to be 
found on the Whig benches, while 
Mr. Wakley, Mr. Duncombe, Mr. 
Roebuck, and a host of others, re- 
mained in a position which now 
ranged them with the supporters of 
Sir Robert Peel. The Irish mem- 
bers were similarly divided. Some of 
the Repealers were to be seen speaking 
from behind Lord John Russell, while 
many of their quondam Orange ene- 
mics sat in a line with them, among 
Lord George Bentinck’s followers. 
Other Repealers and other Orange- 
men might be found on the Opposi- 
tion benches, some having kept their 
original seats, while others had gone 
over with Sir Robert Peel. Indi- 
vidual cases of caprice there were 
which could not be accounted for. 
Some of the most stanch followers 
of Sir Robert Peel, during his pro- 
Corn-law policy, remaining with the 
Whigs, avowedly for the purpose of 
carrying out free-trade principles ; 
while others, who had given a warm 
support to his new principles, went 
with him across the House : a course 
the more unintelligible on their part, 
because it was voluntary, when, with 
their late chief, it was the result of 
compulsion. 

We have cast a retrospective glance 
at these, which may be considered as 
only a part of the mechanics of po- 
lities, because they proved at the 
time, more than argument could have 
done, the total break-up of parties 
in the House of Commons. Such a 
state of things accounts at once for 
the singular moderation exhibited by 
the leaders of the old parties in the 
Ilouse. It explains, also, why nei- 
ther a Lyndhurst nor a Peel, on the 
one side, nor a Palmerston or a Rus- 
sell, on the other, has thought fit to 
pass the political transactions of the 
year under review, according to cus- 
tom. Such proceedings are never 
regulated by the abstract right and 
wrong of the ease. They are insti- 
tuted for the sole purpose of gaining 
applause for the party to which theex- 
hibitioner for the time being belongs; 
and there is no attempt made to ba- 
lance, in good faith, the advantage 
and the mischief which the legisla- 
tion of the year may haye produced. 
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A political review of the session must 
necessarily rest upon party views of 
public questions. Appeals to fixed 
and recognised principles of action, 
and comparisons of the short-comings 
to them, of opponents, must form the 
staple of a retrospection of the kind. 
But where there are no parties, and no 
recognised principles of action ; where 
there are but the wrecks of systems, 
and combinations floating on the sur- 
face ; whence the grounds or the ob- 
jects ofsuch appeals? The necessity 
of the case, not the inclinations of 
partisans, has made them dumb; 
for the same anarchy which confuses 
the past also clouds the future. Po- 
liticians can with difficulty explain 
what they were; they are afraid to 
look at what they are ; and they are 
utterly without guide or compass as 
to what they shall be. The chief 
cause of strife during many years 
past having been suddenly, almost 
miraculously, removed by Sir Ro- 
bert Peel, nothing else has come to 
supply the vacuum. In the absence 
of any great popular movement 
which might shew the hidden ten- 
dencies of public opinion, no field is 
left but one of the most vague specu- 
lation. We have not any materials 
on which to rest support or opposi- 
tion. Each man, of course, has his 
own set of principles, to which he is 
disposed to adhere as long as he can; 
but he knows not how soon he may 
be borne, on an irresistible current, 
in a direction contrary to his wishes. 
A studied mystery conceals the pur- 
poses of all party leaders—a mystery 
so obtrusive as almost to amount to 
mystification. Tothis hour we know 
not what policy the present govern- 
ment intend to pursue, after they 
have finally beaten their small rem- 
nant of Sir Robert Peel's ore into 
their own characteristic plate. Of 
the right honourable baronet’s own 
intentions the public are equally igno- 
rant. He, too, has preserved a sig- 
nificant silence. Had he suddenly 
plunged from a high cliff into deep 
waters, and.dived there, he could not 
have been more entirely lost to 
view than he was from the mo- 
ment he abdicated his self-raised 
throne until the close of the session. 
Ile was but seldom in the House, 
and when there, not even the most 
silent members could seem more in- 
different to the proceedings. It 
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might be weariness ; it might be mag- 
nanimous disgust ; it might be that 
he thought it only fair to let the 
Whigs trade on the wreck of their 
own capital; it might be that he 
believed the most etfectual way of 
neutralising the sympathy which his 
anticipation of their policy had ex- 
cited was to let them have the oppor- 
tunity of matching their administra- 
tive strength with his; or, it might 
be—and this we think the most pro- 
bable case—that a prudent reserve 
was, he saw, the best policy for him 
to ~ But whatever may have 
been the cause, the fact is certain, 
that he carefully secluded himself 
from all political strife, till, from 
having had his name bruited abroad to 
all the corners of the earth, he came 
to be almost forgotten, except by 
the grateful or the indignant few 
who.would now and then inquire in 
a tone of wonder, “ What has be- 
come of Sir Robert Peel?” But 
whether he was gardening at ‘Tam- 
worth, or gone to Italy, or buying 
pictures, or silently laying the found- 
ation for new political alliances, no 
man seemed to know, and very few 
to care. 

The Protectionists, that is to 
say, the followers of Lord Stanley 
and Lord George Bentinck, are 
equally indefinite, though more talk- 
ative, as to their future policy. 
Whether it is to be one of reaction, 
or only of revenge, no man yet can 
say. If we might hazard a guess, it 
would be, that as in the case of pri- 
vate individuals, their excessive mo- 
‘ality has brought them into a 
scrape. Human nature cannot sus- 
tain long such an amount of political 
virtue as they have bound them- 
selves to; nor can such exalted moral 
indignation expend itself without 
some organised, but embarrassing, 
party action. ‘Their practice, how- 
ever, must have a hard struggle 
to keep pace with their professions ; 
and these are as yet so vague, so 
tinged with retrospective fury and 
prospective passion, as to afford an 
unsafe ground even for speculation 
on their probable conduct. ‘To re- 
store our commercial system to the 
basis of a century ago—to retrace 
the steps ofall the greatest statesmen 
of later years—to repeal, in fact, the 
repeal-bill, this is what they threaten ; 
and we are very far from saying, 
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that if they could succeed in their 
object they would not be rendering 
good service to their country. But 
as well might a child’s finger strive 
to stay a falling rock. We are in 
the course of a revolution, and if 
a reaction comes it will not be imme- 
diately. 

In this general reserve of public 
men—a reserve which has_ been 
shared by public writers —we do not 
mean to plunge anew into the strifes 
and turmoil of the last eight months. 
We are not about to take one side or 
the other, as between the LBentincks, 
the Peels, and the Russells; and to 
renew, on behalf of cither of them, 
that advocacy which each has from 
time to time deserved. Our own 
principles are too well known to 
allow of a doubt that this abstinence 
proceeds from any disposition to con- 
cede the great principles of a Con- 
servative policy, or those bulwarks of 
the constitution which, although 
some of the outworks were assailed 
and have been yiclded, still re- 
main firm as rocks, if the sapper 
and miner is even now meditating 
his insidious attack. We abstain 
from any didactic or dogmatic as- 
sertion of the merits or demerits of 
past policy, or of what the policy of 
the aristocratic party in this country 
should hereafter be, simply because 
there is no practical necessity for 
entering on such questions. Yet we 
do propose to pass the leading oc- 
currences of the session in review. 
It will be, however, with objects 
which are, to a certain extent, novel. 
We shall do so with the view of 
noticing events, some calling for very 
severe censure, some for sincere 
waise. Strong political feelings 
lanlae been excited ; aspersions have 
been made upon individual character 
which ought not to pass current for 
truth without inquiry ; and personal- 
ities and breaches of confidence have 
been indulged in and resorted to, to 
an extent demanding very heavy re- 
probation. In no session within our 
recollection have the proceedings 
tended so much to lower the charac- 
ter of parliament. A beginning has 
been made in a course which, if pur- 
sued, will lead to the most disastrous 
and degrading results. On the other 
hand, there has been so much of 
dramatic interest in the great party 
movements of the session; character 
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has been so much brought out and 
contrasted; talent has been so un- 
expectedly developed, and in such 
new quarters; that although poli- 
tical necessities do not demand a re- 
trospection, personal recollections in- 
vite one. We shall, therefore, com- 
promise for our silence on the politics 
of the session in the expression of a 
positive judgment, or a pledge for 
the future, by a review of what may 
be termed the personnel of politics, 
which will, we think, be found to 
yield matter at once for amusement 
and for grave reflection. If, too, we 
can add brief materials for an im- 
partial consideration of the real posi- 
tion of the guiding minds of the 
country during the recent crisis, we 
shall have rendered our readers a 
much greater and more difficult ser- 
vice than by an indulgence in useless 
criminations, or impotent, because 
objectless, political diatribes. A rapid 
glance at the chief incidents in the 
great drama of the session will fitly 
embody our remarks. 

At this distance of time, when the 
strife is over, the whole plot deve- 
loped, and the dénoviment declared, it 
is not easy to recall the feelings with 
which the opening of the session was 
anticipated. Thoughtful men had 
long foreseen that the question of 
Corn-law repeal could not be much 
longer evaded by the legislature. 
‘The commercial policy of Sir Robert 
Peel, the declaration of his chief 
coadjutors in favour of free trade in 
the abstract, had pointed in that di- 
rection for some time past. Those 
who clung to the existing system 
refused to see in the deeds of the 
premier intentions which his words 
belied : they preferred to believe in 
his guarded protestations, because 
they felt that they had a sort of 
security in the disgrace attaching to 
open and flagrant violations of party 
ties. Other men saw more clearly, 
and acted more resolutely. Lord 
Ashley, in particular, sounded the 
alarm by offering to resign his seat, 
with the avowal of his conviction that 
the Corn-laws weredoomed. Still, nei- 
ther the Protectionists nor the Free- 
traders could be brought to believe 
that the crisis was so imminent. 
There was, on the one side, an obsti- 
nacy,on the other an unbelief, equally 
infatuated. But soon came portents 
from all quarters. Lord John Rus- 
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sell’s letter, Lord Morpeth’s adhesion 
to the League, the sudden and, as it 

roved, the authentic announcement 
in The Times, all prepared the public 
mind for some great movement con- 
nected with the Corn-laws, though 
men were not even yet able to con- 
ceive the extent of Sir Robert Peel's 
subsequent policy, so habituated had 
they become to the belief that con- 
cessions were only to be wrung from 
the aristocracy at the point of the 
sword. We pass over the inter- 
mediate proceedings, the discussions 
in the cabinet, the expulsion of the 
upright dissentients; the ministerial 
resignation, appointments and reap- 

intments ; the coquetting of Sir 

obert Peel with a project which 
had become almost necessary as a 
climax to his fame with posterity ; 
his pretended desire that the early 
friends of free trade should profit 
by the maturity of their charge, and 
the onerous reluctance under which 
he masked his keen delight when the 
small obstacles which he had himself 
set in their path proved too strong 
for their disorganised powers ;—we 
pass these over, pregnant though 
they are with subjects for reflection 
on the small finesse to which honour- 
able men resort, that they may make 
their private purposes square with 
the honesty and simplicity of English 
public opinion, —in order to come 
at once to the opening scene in the 
melo-dramatic play, the compound 
of the tragic and the absurd, which 
was to occupy the session. 

When, on the 27th of January, 
Sir Robert Peel rose in a House of 
Commons, which presented from floor 
to ceiling one living mass of human 
being instinct with excited curiosity, 
he had, up to that moment, adhered 
to that artful and successful practice 
which had hitherto characterised his 
policy as a minister. As a counter- 
action to the inconveniences of an- 
ticipating popular discussion, he had 
always maintained a profound secrecy 
as to the principle and details of his 
several plans, until their announce- 
ment to the representatives of the 
people. It was this solitary reten- 
tiveness, this determined reserve, that 
first procured him recognition as a 
master by the nation. There was 
something of magnanimity ; there was 
a grasp of power, and an acceptance 
of responsibility ; that accorded with 
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the bold and chivalrous feelings of 
the English people. In words there 
might be plausibility and evasiveness, 
in eloquence there might be medio- 
crity, in the architecture of his policy 
there might seem to be fragility and 
patchwork, but in the mode of pro- 
posing his plans to the people there 
was a lofty indifference to personal 
consequences, and even to conven- 
tional practice, that raised him as a 
minister above his rivals. ‘These im- 
pressions were fresh in the public 
mind; and such was their force that 
he, who but a few months before had 
been openly taunted with being only 
the foremost man in an age of me- 
diocrity, was now expected, as a mat- 
ter of course, to propose something 
that should be grand and compre- 
hensive in itself, while at the same 
time it should effectually settle the 
question. Into the political merits 
or demerits of that plan we need not 
again enter. Of its boldness and 
magnitude there cannot be two 
opinions. Whatever opprobrium fell 
on its author, no man found it pro- 
fitable to attempt to throw ridicule 
on the plan itself. The mind recoils 
from contemplating the awful position 
in which Sir Robert Peel placed 
himself at that time. He had been 
charged with having been the in- 
sidious enemy of the aristocracy, 
whom he had so long led: he was 
now about to tear from them one of 
their most cherished, though danger- 
ous, privileges. The previous four 
years had been spent in bringing 
about, gradually, = the slow and 
piecemeal introduction of new mea- 
sures, a disorganisation of old party 
ties and arrangements, which might 
the better prepare the House of Com- 
mons for the reception of the broad 
end of the wedge. He had thus in- 
curred a double responsibility of the 
most serious kind: he had pulled 
down what existed, and must replace 
it with a new edifice. Perhaps, too, 
he looked at the measure he was 
about to propose, not as a mere mat- 
ter of figures, not as a merely com- 
mercial question, but as one of a most 
serious constitutional importance. If 
it be true that Sir Robert Peel be- 
lieved that the passing of the Reform- 
bill was but the precursor of a with- 
drawal of all exclusive privileges from 
the aristocracy, he might consider 
that the step which he was about to 
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take was, in fact, giving its first full 
significance to that great revolution- 
ary measure. He might feel that 
if those privileges must be sacrificed, 
it was better that the landed aris- 
tocracy should appear to yield them 
by voluntary concession, than that 
they sliould be wrung from them by 
external influence, acting through 

pular agitation. But he knew that 
in taking the lead in thus saving them 
from defeat and degradation, . was 
exposing himself to the certainty of 
the most injurious imputations ; 
though, perhaps, even he never an- 
ticipated that party animosity would 
be allowed to go the length of such 
acrimonious personality. Here were 
difficulties enough to stagger the 
strong-minded man. But Sir Robert 
Peel had added to them others of his 
own creation. He had constructed a 
scheme of pretexts for Corn-law re- 
peal, which were transparent to all the 
world, while they sealed the mouths 
of different objectors ; but which had 
to be treated by him, throughout the 
debates, as if they were serious and 
solemn truths, although at every 
step he ran the hazard of refutation 
and exposure. In the boldness of 
his course, the skill shewn in the 
means employed was overlooked. 
Yet how*weli was the coming po- 
tato disease used as a stimulus to 
popular feeling, and, at the same 
time, as a check to class-selfishness ! 
And the three years’ grace to the 
agriculturists, coupled with the pre- 
tended measures of compensation — 
what could be more skilfully devised 
to evade substantial concessions while 
stopping complaints? The whole 
of the accessories of the actual plan 
were ingeniously calculated to supply 
pretexts to hide a hard political 
necessity, the existence of which it 
would not have been either politic 
or dignified to avow. The more 
complicated and fictitious the pre- 
tences, the greater the personal re- 
sponsibility of the minister who re- 
sorted to them rather than tell the 
nation an unpalatable fact. Looked 
at with these views, the speech which 
ushered in this plan was one of the 
most remarkable ever delivered in 
parliament. The more mediocrity 
can be discovered in it, the more 
striking, by contrast, is its artful 
coherency, as a network of pretexts to 
catch the sympathies or entangle the 
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arguments of members of all parties. 
On the hypothesis that Sir Robert 
Peel was quite sincere in adopting the 
course he did—that he was unin- 
fluenced by ambitious motives on 
the one hand, or on the other by 
revenge towards those who had 
openly threatened to eject him from 
office if he attempted to repeal the 
Corn-laws—still the whole plan, the 
speech which introduced, and the 
policy by which it was carried out, 
must be admitted to have been ad- 
mirably adapted to the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the times. Whichever 
way the case is looked at, Sir Robert 
comes out of it with no ordinary claims 
on the attention of his countrymen. 
If we award him praise on the moral 
grounds involved, by admitting his 
sincerity, we must recognise the sin- 
gular courage displayed in so ha- 
zardous a aa of party ties; 
if we censure him on the moral 
grounds, and assume deliberate 
treachery, as some of his more vio- 
lent detractors have done, we cannot 
refuse to bear testimony to the states- 
man-like skill which -marked his 
whole proceedings. Such were the 
views with which the speech in ques- 
tion was received by the House, with 
the exception of a few disappointed 
Whigs, who were not so magnani- 
mous as their leader, and of the chief 
members of the agricultura! party, 
who saw, in the conduct of the 
premier, only a repetition of that 

licy which, on the question of 
tmancipation, had shivered the Tory 
ney into fragments but a few years 

fore. The hot and eager resent- 
ment of these gentlemen, indignant 
at what they conceived to be a deli- 
berate breach of the contract by 
which they had engaged to serve the 
Conservative leaders, would not brook 
one hour's delay. In vain did Sir 
Robert Peel ask, as a favour due to 
the importance of the plan, that all 
discussion should be postponed for 
a week. It was refused; and the 
anger of the betrayed Protectionists 
found vent in speeches from Lord 
Ingestre, Mr. Liddell, Mr. Scott, 
Mr. Wodehouse, Mr. Grogan, Mr. 
Benett, Mr. Newdegate, Mr. Stafford 
O'Brien, Mr. George Bankes, and 
others, wherein they peremptorily 
withdrew their support from the 
government. In the Upper House, 
the Dukes of Richmoud and Buck- 
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ingham, and other peers, had spoken 
out in language not to be mistaken ; 
and, during the week of parliament- 
ary interregnum which immediately 
followed, a host of resignations of 
offices under government and places 
about the court, the retirement from 
parliament of Sir Thomas Fremantle 
and Lord Ashley, and several county 
members, still more significantly 
shewed the fearful ravages which 
the new policy of the cabinet had 
made in the Conservative ranks. 
The premier was told, by means even 
more intelligible than words, that he 
must prepare for a desperate and 
deadly struggle. 

We are not about to hazard a 
tedious detail of the debates which 
ensued, or of the other proceedings 
of the session, but only to recall a 
few of the most striking points and 
the considerations to which they give 
rise. 

On Monday, the 9th of February, 
the premier’s week of grace expired, 
and the debate on the plan was re- 
newed. In the interval it had been 
canvassed throughout the country, 
and the Whigs were obliged to affect 
a satisfaction with it which they were 
far from feeling. The League gave 
it a frank and generous support, as 
well indeed they might, for they had 
no right to expect such a concession 
for many months, perhaps years, to 
come; but the agricultural body, 
almost to a man, resented the mea- 
sure as an encroachment on their 
rights and just privileges, rendered 
more odious by the treachery which 
had accompanied it. The first symp- 
tom of the strong feelings that after- 
wards ran riot in the debates, shewed 
itself during a speech of Mr. Sidney 
Herbert's in favour of the plan on 
this very evening, a speech singularly 
weak and inadequate to the occasion. 
A strong disapprobation was felt 
towards this young gentleman: from 
his former protestations, it was con- 
sidered that he of all men ought not 
to have been guilty of tergiversation. 
Accordingly, when, in the course of 
his speech, he incidentally spoke of 
the “honour” of those who were en- 
gaged in supporting the measure, a 
burst of derision, such as is seldom 
heard, even in the House of Com- 
mons, was directed against him, and 
he must at once have seen in it the 
exposure of all the sophisms by 
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which he had endeavoured to recon- 
cile himself to his sudden abandon- 
ment of principle. Up to this time, 
the Protectionists had been so stag- 
gered by the defection of all their re- 
cognised leaders, that they had not 
had the courage to choose others. 
There appeared a singular dearth, 
not so much of talent as of tactique, 
in their ranks. It was at this mo- 
ment that Mr. Stafford O’Brien 
agreeably surprised the House b 

making a singularly able speec 

against the policy of Sir Robert 
Peel, a sort of protest by agriculture 
and its time-honoured associations 
against the new ideas and new sys- 
tem now first adopted in deference to 
the growing power of the manufac- 
turing interest. But of all the 
speeches made in this, the second 
week of the great debate, that of 
Sir James Graham excited the most 
astonishment. People were curious 
to know how the statesman who 
wrote in early life the most furious 
attacks on agricultural privileges, 
and had answered them in his later 
years by the most solemn arguments 
in support of those rights, would 
justify his return to the old, deserted 
ways. The dilemma was raised by 
Lord Worsley, who quoted, amidst 
the merriment of a convulsed House, 
the right honourable secretary's for- 
mer pro-Corn-law speeches. Sir 
James Graham took the only course 
that was really open to him. He at 
once flung all consistency over- 
board, by avowing, that as he 
had changed his opinions all his 
former speeches went for nothing. 
The naiveté of this declaration con- 
vulsed the House. Strange to say, 
it rather os the damaged cha- 
racter of the right honourable ba- 
ronet; for it was felt that at last 
he had in his public life, in however 
unworthy a cause, taken a straight- 
forward course. Sir Robert Peel, 
true to his character, exhibited much 
more respect for the parliamentary de- 
cencies. Although, in reality, violat- 
ing consistency and political honour 
as much as Sir James Graham, he did 
not make the avowal. After a fort- 
night's protracted debating, the pre- 
mier made a second speech, in which, 
with singular skill and art, he went 
over the ground and summed up the 
advances made on either side. In tones 
significant of a somewhat tardy com- 
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punction, he alluded to his conduct 
towards his party, thus so far pro- 
itiating public opinion, which had 
n outraged By the hardihood of 
his tergiversation; but, after a re- 
capitulation, with all the solemn ear- 
nestness of one who really believed 
in them, of the grounds on which he 
first had rested the proposed repeal, 
he wound up with an attack, in de- 
tail, on those to whom he had just 
apologised in the mass, holding them 
up to ridicule for previous incon- 
sistencies of their own, which he 
affected to regard as being at least 
equal to any of which he Shad been 
guilty. Up to this time there had 
been but little personality in the 
speeches on either side. Hard hitting 
and sweeping charges had abounded; 
but all acrimony was tempered by 
that moderation and regard to de- 
cency which the forms of parliament 
require, and which are as necessary 
to free discussion as its very freedom. 
Now, however, the first stone was 
cast by Mr. Shaw, in a vigorous but 
violent speech, in which he imputed, 
in direct terms, political treachery 
and cowardice to the premier and the 
Home-Secretary. This attack, with 
the subsequent retaliations and re- 
criminations it engendered, first gave 
that coarse and ungentlemanly tone 
to the discussions for which the 
past session was painfully remark- 
able. 

By the time the third week of the 
reat debate had nearly closed, the 
-rotectionists seemed to recover sud- 

denly from their paralysis. No 
longer a scattered, though brave and 
angry host, they had found a leader 
in Lord George Bentinck. But they 
had rallied too late. All the mis- 
chief had been done. Half the 
talent they afterwards shewed, had it 
been brought earlier into the field, 
would have made their defeat less 
inglorious than it proved, when, on 
a division, they saw arrayed against 
them a majority of ninety-seven. 
This, the first act of the great ses- 
sional drama, was closed by a final 
tableau of deep dramatic and per- 
sonal interest,—the reconciliation of 
Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Cobden. 
Need we remind our readers of the 
heartless, theatrical parade with which 
the premier, closely after the assas- 
sination of Mr. Drummond, and 
while in a paroxysm of exaggerated 
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fear, had flutig at Mr. Cobden the 
charge of having, by declamatory 
appeals, sanctioned the idea that his 
(Sir R. Peel's) life alone stood then 
between the people and “ cheap 
bread ?”’ or the utter moral paralysis 
with which the ieuneotanth leader 
of the League received the unexpected 
and unfounded charge, when, pale 
and powerless, he stammered forth 
an oar but unemphatic denial ? 
Why did Sir Robert Peel delay until 
the night when he knew the principle 
for which Mr. Cobden had struggled 
would be carried, a retractation which 
ought to have been instantaneous ? 
Do politics so blunt the moral sense, 
even in the best men, that the most 
sacred duties and obligations of honour 
are made subservient to them, that 
Justice herself must be the hand- 
maid of Opportunity? ‘To Mr. Cob- 
den’s honour be it said, that this 
tardy withdrawal, which took him 
quite as much by surprise as the 
original charge, was received by him 
in a hearty English spirit of sheidie 
and good-will, and that he gratified 
the House and the country by a few 
words of frank and manly forgive- 
ness. The first charge was a blot on 
Sir R. Peel's fair parliamentary fame : 
its withdrawal served as an ble 
termination to a protracted and most 
tedious debate, and diverted attention 
for a brief period from the more fatal 
disputes of the hour. 

Thus far all had gone triumphantly 
for the minister, whose success ap- 
peared to be in inverse rat.o to his 
right to expect it. So it was in the 
discussions on the tariff which fol- 
lowed, and in those on the first and 
second reading of the Corn-bill, al- 
though the Protectionists, headed by 
Lord George Bentinck, shewed more 
power of resistance and obstruction 
than they had had credit for. But 
soon was to come a check—a new 
element in the plot—on which, as on 
a pivot, it all ultimately turned. 
The Irish Coercion-bill came down 
from the Lords, and the Home- 
Secretary stopped the progress of the 
Corn-bill, to give it a first reading. 
The obstinate resistance of the Irish 
members, carried to the very extreme 
of parliamentary license, gave Lord 
George Bentinck and his party the 
opportunity of shewing their mag- 
nanimity by voting with the govern- 
ment; while the Whigs, though 
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pledged to the principle of coercion, 
gratified their party hatred by op- 
posing them. Still, obstruction pre- 
vailed ; and the Corn-bill was effec- 
tually held in check by the new- 
comer. By the end of the Easter 
recess Sir Robert Peel, for the first 
time since the commencement of the 
campaign, began to be spoken of with 
ridicule. But patience, and the op- 
portune incarceration of Mr. Smith 
O'Brien, at last overcame the diffi- 
culty, and the Corn-bill was allowed 
to be read a third time and sent up 
to the Lords, where it received a 
most fair and temperate discussion. 
Lord Stanley, in particular, shewed 
so completely a mastery of temper as 
entirely to contradict popular pre- 
judices that till then had almost 
universally prevailed. 

With the month of June com- 
menced the third act of this eight 
months’ drama. The principle of the 
Corn-bill having been affirmed in the 
House of Lords, the Whigs, by whose 
aid it had been carried in the Com- 
mons, considered themselves at liberty 
to gratify their party-feelings, and 
even to make a push for office. They 
found only too ready an ally in Lord 
George Bentinck, who had already 
girded himself up to the final assault 
by which Sir Robert Peel was to be 
sacrificed. A signal retribution was 
already prepared. It could only be 
attained by the most open and flagrant 
dereliction of principle, but for that 
the hungry and angry parties to the 
coalition cared not in their ambition 
and their wrath. A fortnight of the 
most violent personalities, on which 
we will presently speak, heralded the 
final catastrophe, and protracted the 
time, until, on the 25th of June, the 
Corn-bill was finally adopted as law. 
The parties by whom the act of re- 
tribution on the premier had been 
planned, had so arranged as to pre- 
serve the dramatic unities as regarded 
the very hour of the sacrifice. Fate 
was burlesqued in the grand coin- 
cidence by which Sir Robert Peel 
was defeated on the Coercion-bill in 
the very moment of his triumph on 
the Corn-bill. But all this was ac- 
complished by an abandonment of 
principle in the contracting parties 
which was one of the worst features 
of the proceedings of the session. 
Sir Robert Peel, however, in his 
final speech, anvouncing his resigna- 
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tion, took full revenge, — on the 
Whigs, for claiming for his own in- 
tentions the merit which would at- 
tach to their future policy, a policy 
which he left it to be supposed they 
had prevented him from carrying 
out,—on the Protectionists, by pledg- 
ing an overwhelming majority of 
the House to prospective legislation 
wholly opposed to their principles. 

The rest of the session was a mere 
hurried clearance of business—a hasty 
and imperfect discharge of inevitable 
duties. With the exception of the 
Sugar-duties repeal, which was car- 
ried by a hypocrisy and an abandon- 
ment of recorded moral and religious 
obligations, as shameless as the pro- 
ceedings on the Corn-laws; and of 
the Irish measures, to discuss which 
is not within the scope of this article ; 
the legislation adopted was of the 
most harmless order of routine, and 
the two Houses were prorogued with 
a decent abstinence from self-gratu- 
lation, which was but a poor atone- 
ment for the many moral and politi- 
cal obliquities, and the personal de- 
gradations, to which the session had 
given birth. 

It is difficult, even now, to unravel 
the tissue of inconsistencies and con- 
tradictions which this brief summary 
of the proceedings of the session dis- 
closes. Since the year 1829 there 
had not been so serious a difference 
between the Conservatives and their 
leaders as that which Sir Robert 
Peel provoked. One solution of the 
phenomenon lay in the fact that a 
portion of the aristocracy were more 
disposed than the rest to advance 
with the times; another assumed 
that it was to be ascribed to the most 
base, personal, and political treachery. 
But whatever might have been the 
merit or demerit of the object, the 
means by which it was to be attained 
could not be approved of. Sir Ro- 
bert Peel could only carry his plan 
by uniting with focs against whom he 
had protested all his life, against 
friends and followers, whom he had 
as often led to victory. Political ne- 
cessity could ennely reconcile the 
nation to such a spectacle of moral 
degradation ; and the prime minister 
himself, although necessarily popular 
with the middle and lower classes, 
obtained that popularity only by the 
sacrifice of his own integrity. He 
was more feared than respected. He 
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had to make his peace with the peo- 
ple of England ; but it was at the ex- 
pense of those claims to respect 
which the English nation, more than 
any other, cherish. The gross and 
sudden inconsistency of Sir Robert 
Peel and his cabinet, however, was 
not the only instance in which the 
degradation of parties and of public 
men exhibited itself during the past 
session. The sacrifice of long-che- 
rished principles and opinions to mere 
party combinations became general. 

‘or instance, the Whigs, throughout 
their political career, however much 
they might have coquetted with the 
Trish Liberals, had always expressed 
their determination to put down 
murder and outrage in Ireland. For 
this purpose they had passed so 
many Coercion-bills, that coercion 
was almost identified with Whig go- 
vernment of Ireland. But when the 
first reading of the Peel Coercion-bill 
was proposed, although it was at a 
time when murder and outrage were 
rife in Ireland to an extent almost 
unprecedented, they utterly sacrificed 
all principles and protestations to the 
one sinister object of harassing the 
minister. Yet at the very time they 
were doing this they were declaring 
themselves determined to do nothing 
that could impede the progress of the 
Corn-bill, although, in fact, a ma- 
jority on the Coercion-bill against 
Sir Robert Peel must have led at 
least to delay, if not to a dissolution 
of parliament. From the Whigs we 
turn to the Protectionists, whose out- 
raged feelings invested them, up to a 
certain point, with a moral dignity 
that excited strong sympathy in their 
behalf throughout the country. 
When, in a speech remarkable for its 
lofty tone and manly eloquence, Lord 
George Bentinck refused to join the 
Whigs against the Coercion-bill, but 
declared that however much the 
agricultural body had been betrayed 
by the ministers, they would not so 
far forget their public duty in private 
revenge as to refuse them powers for 
the protection of life and the preser- 
vation of order ;—when this course 
was taken by the Protectionists, they 
indeed secured public sympathy. It 
was felt how their spirited and noble- 
minded conduct deepened the insult 
and injury already done them, and 
in proportion as they rose in public 
esteem the ministry began to fall. 
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But a very brief period exposed them 
also to censure. When the Coercion- 
bill again came on for discussion, the 
noble lord who had before spoken 
with such noble earnestness on be- 
half of law and order was now found 
prepared to vote against the mea- 
sure he had before supported — to 
cast all considerations to the winds 
that could interfere with the full 
accomplishment of party revenge. 
Thus was a disgraceful rivalry in 
tergiversation kept up by the three 
great parties in the House, although 
each was jealous lest the others 
should outstrip them in these petty 
maneeuvres. One more instance of 
this wholesale forgetfulness of poli- 
tical honour, and we have done with 
the painful record. We allude to 
the course taken by all parties on 
the Sugar question. The most of- 
fensive hypocrisy is that in which 
moral and religious considerations 
are simulated. What an amount of 
this offence must have been accumu- 
lated by those who formerly put for- 
ward the anti-slavery pretext as a 
reason for refusing to alter the sugar 
duties, but who now, with a dis- 
graceful facility, abandoned all those 

retences—nay, even turned them 
into ridicule! With the exception 
of the speeches of some few noble 
and honourable-minded men, who 
preserved their consistency on the 
one side or the other, the debates on 
Lord John Russell’s Sugar-duties- 
bill were actually revolting to the 
moral sense of the public. With 
such examples before us, where is 
confidence hereafter to be placed ? 

To counterbalance these derelic- 
tions of principle, there was one great 
moral lesson in the proceedings of 
the session. Statesmen have been 
taught, in the person of no less illus- 
trious and successful a man than Sir 
Robert Peel, that if they break their 
pledges retribution must come. Even 
assuming the late premier’s motives 
to have been solely patriotic, so glar- 
ing a violation of all party ties could 
not be allowed to pass unpunished. 
Let us hope that the means resorted 
to by both the Whigs and the Pro- 
tectionists had this moral end in 
view. It would discharge them of 
much of their obliquity. 

Personality has been even a more 
marked and a more degrading fea- 
ture of the session than political ter- 
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giversation. Isolated instances there 

have been, from time to time, of 

indulgence in much more violent - 
conduct, but they have procecded 

from men in comparatively inferior 

stations as politicians: never has this 

low order of political attack been 

indulged in so extensively by men in 

a high position as during the past 

year. Vassing over a multitude of 

minor cases, we will glance at one or 

two of the most striking. For in- 

stance, Mr. Shaw, a man holding a 

very high position—a judge, a privy 

councillor, the representative of an 

university — had expressed very 

strong disapproval of the conduct of 

ministers. Upon this, Sir James 

Graham, on the 27th of March, rose 

and imputed to him impure personal 

motives,—insinuated that his anger 

arose not from public considerations, 

but from his having been refused a 

retiring allowance as recorder of 

Dublin, and also the secretaryship 

for Ireland. At least, if the attack 

meant any thing, this was its purport. 

This was bad enough, as coming 

from a cabinet minister, and of course 

it provoked Mr. Shaw to reply. He 

denied the charge, of course; but 

added, that if it were true, the di- 

vulging a private and confidential 

communication to produce a tempo- 

rary triumph in debate was utterly 

unbecoming the feelings of a gentleman: 

he added, that his feelings towards 

the home secretary were those of: 

but he was not allowed to finish the 
sentence. Surely such proceedings 
as these must be checked, or the 
British House of Commons will cre 
long be reduced to the level of an 
American assembly. 

The other case we shall select is 
one we refer to with great pain, be- 
cause the person offending is a noble- 
man who has greatly distinguished 
himself, and has rendered good secr- 
vice to his party and to the country. 
But Lord George Bentinck has used 
language during the session which 
must be put astopto. The range of 
allowable severity is quite wide 
enough for all legitimate resentment. 
Lord George has stepped beyond it. 
His rancour has almost gone the 
length of provoking personal hos- 
tility; it certainly would, if Sir Ko- 
bert Peel had not sunk all other 
considerations in his single deter- 
mination to carry the Corn-bill. 
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The speech of the noble lord on the 
8th of June, when he finally declared 
his determination to oust the minis- 
ter, was an outrage on parliamentary 
decency ; it well deserved the rebuke 
administered by Sir Robert Peel. 
But Lord George Bentinck’s attack 
was mildness itself compared with 
what was said by Mr. Disraeli during 
the following week. He went the 
length of charging Sir R. Peel with 
a wilful and deliberate perversion of 
a part of an old speech of his, in the 
corrected copy furnished by him to 
Hansard. This was nothing less than 
a distinct and direct charge of fraud ; 
and we venture to predict, that if the 
tendency to make out charges is not 
stopped at the outset, the Mouse of 
Commons, instead of being, as it 
proudly boasts, an assembly of the 
first gentlemen in Europe, will dwin- 
dle into a collection of the most 
choice specimens of a very opposite 
order of society. While on this sub- 
ject of personality, need we recall 
to the reader’s mind the singular 
coarseness of Lord George Ben- 
tinck’s attack on Lord Lyndhurst 
and Lord Ripon, the reckless impu- 
tation of the most corrupt motives 
against the most honourable men ? 
Not the least evil of these scenes is 
that they provoke rejoinders in the 
same spirit, and that men who ought 
to be above such courses will, in a 
moment of natural indignation, for- 
get their own self-respect in reply- 
ing. ‘This was the case when Lord 
Lyndhurst condescended to bandy 
abuse with Lord George Bentinck. 
But enough of this painful subject. 
The session has developed much 
nena talent. Of the singu- 
ar rise and sudden eminence of Lord 
George Bentinck enough has been 
said. Ilis cleverness as a tactician 
was even more remarkable than his 
eloquence or his information. In 
Mr. Stafford O’Brien, too, the House 
has discovered a valuable acquisi- 
tion. Captain Layard, also, has dis- 
played much popular talent, and 
a degree of perseverance and tact 
which must push him forward. 
Mr. Seymer and Mr. Scott also dee 
veloped unexpected talents for de- 
bate. The Irish party have derived 
debating strength in the person of 
Mr. Macarthy, the new member for 
Cork. One speech of his, for con- 
centrated thought, pointed and anti- 
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thetieal language, and, above all, for 
extreme eloquence in delivery, pro- 
duced a great effect, and gave him at 
once a position; at no very great 
distance, he would even bear com- 
parison with Mr. Sheil. On the 
other hand, we have to record the 
evident decay of Mr. O’Connell’s 
physical, nay, even of his mental 
powers. As a debater, he is com- 
paratively extinguished. Mr. Cob- 
den’s constitution, also, seems to have 
given way in the very moment of 
victory. 

The real party contests of the 
session have been contemptible when 
compared with the importance of the 
crisis. They have all turned upon 
paltry personalities. This was but a 
necessary consequence of the art and 
finesse used by the premier in getting 
up his plan, and propping it with 
transparent pretexts. It has been 
the most trying scene of Sir Robert 
Peel’s arduous career. Indeed, an 
opinion very generally prevails that 
he does not desire to resume office, 
but that if he did, he might be prime 
minister if he liked. Of what party? 
If past treachery did not forbid fu- 
ture confidence, we might answer,—of 
the Conservatives; for there is yet 
much to be defended. The censure 
passed on Sir Robert Peel is not 
grounded so much on his policy as 
on its inconsistency with his past pro- 
fessions. Although he has lost mo- 
ral influence with his party, he has 
gained ground as a statesman—has 
shewn a strong will and a definite 
purpose. He has certainly inspired 
vast numbers with the belief that he 
is the only man to govern the 
country. Kven those who most re- 
prehend his proceedings are begin- 
ning to urge that the Corn-laws 
formed no essential part of a Con- 
servative system of policy—that Sir 
Robert Peel saw they must go, and 
took means to anticipate the cata- 
strophe rather than be overwhelmed 
in it. On the other hand, we must not 
overestimate the facile triumphs of a 
Bentinck or a Disraeli. The best 
specches of the latter were those in 
which he attacked Sir Robert Peel 
for mediocrity, and a timid policy as 
a statesman ; yet as soon as the pre- 
mier adopts the only bold course 
open to him, he turns round, and 
makes the charge of treachery. And 
of Lord George Bentinck it should 
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be remembered, that to attack is al- 
ways an easy task; for you take every 
thing for granted, and have nothing 
to prove; you have only to assert 
and to vituperate. Politics are grow- 
ing to be a more noble pursuit. 
They are more removed from the 
sphere of court caballing or caprice, 
and cabinet intrigue, and are more 
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glis, although he deprecated, more in 
sorrow than in anger, the conduct of 
Sir Robert Peel, adopted a very mo- 
derate tone throughout the session. 
Does he perceive that the Whigs are 
already preparing an organisation 
against the Church, beginning with 
the Irish branch of the Establish- 
ment, and foresees therefore a re- 


and more open to the influence of 


union of the Conservative party in 
public opinion. New laws of poli- 


its defence? If so, his evident desire 
not to exasperate Sir Robert Peel, or 
to drive him beyond the pale of 
Conservatism, may be accounted for. 


tical ger 4 are thereby rendered 
. On 


necessary e significant fact must 
have been remarked. Sir Robert In- 


MORELL’S HISTORY OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 


In our article on Mr. Morell’s History, we asserted that he had given no 
evidence of any direct acquaintance with the works of the philosophers 
treated of. Ile has met this by a counter-statement, in which he pledges 
his word that he has read them. We are bound to accept his word, but can 
only say, that the evidence afforded by his book is such that he must have 
read with very little profit, or with a very poor memory, as the public will 
conclude from the following statement. For the sake of brevity, we confine 
ourselves to the French philosophers as exhibited by Mr. Morell. 

We open Mr. Morell’s book at the various places where he speaks of 
French writers, and compare with it, page by page, M. Damiron’s book ; and 
we solemnly assure the reader that in M. Damiron we find ail the passages 
given by Mr. Morell, all the exposition, and, what is still more surprising 
when we think of the original authors, we find absolutely nothing of this 
kind in Mr. Morell that is not in M. Damiron. This may be fortuitous, 
but it is somewhat marvellous. Coincidences so striking as occur between 
M. Damiron and Mr. Morell are curiosities of literature. M. Damiron 
cannot even quote the Journal des Débats of twenty years ago, but 
Mr. Morell must also have seen the very paper and quoted the very 
passage (for all we are given to understand to the contrary)! When, 
therefore, we find Mr. Morell giving the same extracts and expositions of 
Cabanis, Garat, Volney, Destutt de Tracy (called by him Destout Tracy), 
Broussais, De Maistre, La Mennais, Ballanche, Baron d’Eckstein, Azais, as 
M. Damiron had given, somewhat ditierently worded and arranged,—when 
we find Mr. Morell’s views sometimes only differing from those of M. Da- 
miron as a bad translation differs from the original—for example, the fon 
d’amertume said by one to characterise the style of De Maistre, is by the 
other altered to “the gloominess of his opinions "— what are we to conclude 
Ex uno disce omnes ! 
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